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OR many years the leading bankers 
and financial authorities of the 
country have been telling us that bond- 
secured bank notes are not only unsound 
in principle, but that their perpetua- 
tion menaces the prosperity of the coun- 
try. If such an indictment is just, it 
may be well to inquire whether the is- 
sue of these notes should be continued. 
While the authority for emitting na- 
tional bank circulation is derived from 
Congress, the notes themselves are not 
put out by the Government, but by the 
banks. Inasmuch as their issue is not 
compulsory, they may either be de- 
creased in volume or discontinued alto- 
gether, at the pleasure of the banks. 

The National Banking Act requires 
that all national banks must hold a cer- 
tain proportion of their capital in Uni- 
ted States bonds, but there is no require- 
ment that circulation must be taken out 
against the bonds so held. As a matter 
of fact, the minimum amount of bonds 
which the banks must hold under the 
law falls far short of the circulating 
notes now outstanding. 

If national bank notes are unsound in 
principle, if they tend to inflation and 
to force gold out of the country, it 
would seem that ordinary business pru- 
dence on the part of national banks 
dictate that the of these 
notes should be discontinued. Of 
course, the banks cannot be criticised 
for taking advantage of any profit that 
may be made from the emission of bank 
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notes, provided that these profits are 
not obtained by sacrificing any consid- 
erations of safety. But the very seri- 
ous indictments made against the na- 
tional bank notes by leading bankers of 
the country seem to warrant the infer- 
enc¢ that the issue of bond-secured notes 
cannot go on without harm to the busi- 
ness community. If this be true, then 
the remedy for this evil lies with the 
banks. They need have no further au- 
thority from Congress to reduce their 
circulation or to retire it altogether. In- 
deed, if the bond-secured notes are as 
bad as they have been made out to be, 
one would think that the banks should 
lose no time in getting rid of them. 

It is generally conceded that the 
issue of national bank notes under the 
present law has become more or less of 
in Government bonds. 





a speculation 
Very many bank authorities are of the 
opinion that bond speculations of any 
sort are outside the domain of legiti- 
mate commercial banking. If the banks 
wish to buy bonds at all, it would seem 
that they might find several classes of 
securities yielding a greater rate of 
interest than may now be obtained from 
bonds of the United States. Were the 
Government facing a war, or a serious 
financial crisis, it might then be the 
duty of the banks to purchase Govern- 
ment bonds freely, but no such situation 
exists at the present time, and the Gov- 
ernment, if offering a reasonable rate 
of interest, would find no difficulty in 
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placing its securities among trust com- 
panies, savings banks and individual 
investors. 

It is doubtful whether the banks have 
ever made much, if any, profits from 
their circulation. The customary meth- 
od of figuring the profit, as used by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, does not 
take note of some of the elements in the 
problem. A bank issuing circulation, 
by buying bonds, lends to the Govern- 
ment at a rate varying from two to 
three per cent. and may then issue cir- 
culating notes to the face value of the 
notes purchased. But if the bank did 
not issue notes at all, it could invest its 
capital in legal tenders or gold as a 
basis for bank deposits, and the loan- 
able funds in this case would be much 
greater than where circulation is issued. 

If by issuing national bank notes the 
banks are taking a course that tends to 
derange business conditions, and if, fur- 
thermore, they are thereby decreasing 
their loanable funds, it is difficult to 
understand why they should persist in 
such a procedure. 

Credit bank notes cannot be issued 
without the consent of Congress, but the 
evils incident to a bond-secured circula- 
tion may be remedied at once by the 
banks without further legislative au- 
thority. While the issue of credit notes 
would be of considerable service in all 
parts of the country at certain sea- 
sons of the year, and in some parts of 
the country at all times, it is doubtful 
whether the importance of bank notes 
of any kind is so great as commonly 
supposed. As between the bond-secured 
bank notes and no bank notes at all, we 
should think the latter much preferable. 

Were the banks to stop issuing bond- 
secured notes it might be charged that 
they were contracting the currency, but 
it is by no means certain that such a 
charge would be well founded. The 


printing of paper which looks like mon- ° 


ey does not, necessarily, add to the cir- 
culating medium. If the bank notes 


are redundant and gold is expelled, then 
the currency will be decreased and the 
volume of reserve money greatly cur- 
tailed. 

Many of the eminent bankers of the 
country have strongly condemned the 
bond-secured bank notes, and it is hoped 
that they may lead in some practical 
‘measures that will tend to the reduc- 
tion of this unsatisfactory element in 
our currency. Inasmuch as this step 
may be taken without legislation, it is a 
reform that we hope tv see carried out 
at no distant date. There are already 
two or three national banks in the coun- 
try that do not issue any notes at all. 
If this example were imitated by all the 
national banks, it is believed that Con- 
gress might be made to see that the 
banks will not participate in any plan 
for issuing currency that may be inim- 
ical to the welfare of the community. 


AX indication of what may be looked 

for in regard to currency legisla- 
tion next winter is afforded by the sub- 
stitution of Mr. Vreevanp in place of 
Mr. Fow ter as Chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House. As the readers of this Maca- 
ZINE Well remember, we have condemned 
in unsparing terms the course taken by 
Mr. VrREELAND and Mr. Atpricn in re- 
gard to currency legislation. We be- 
lieve that of these two men Mr. Atpricu 
is much the greater offender. The pro- 
posals made by Mr. Vreetanp were less 
objectionable than those of the Rhode 
Island Senator. It is quite possible, of 
course, that these gentlemen are capable 
‘of producing a better currency reform 
measure than the Aldrich-Vreeland law. 
Certainly they could hardly produce 
anything worse. But without any per- 
sonal bias it may be said that the 
Finance Committee of the Senate and 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House as now controlled will be 
incapable of bringing forward any cur- 
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rency proposals that will suit the wishes 
of the leading banking and business in- 
terests of the country. That we are 
not alone in this opinion may be in- 
ferred from the following quotation 
from a recent issue of the New York 
“Evening Post”: 

“After what has happened in the 
sight of all men during the past four 
months, it would be madness for cur- 
rency reformers to pin their hopes to 
this man [Atpricu]. Any bill identi- 
fied with his name would be politically 
damned from the moment of its intro- 
duction. We do not like to say this, but 
we believe it to be the fact. Senator 
Aupricn’s ability and skill we freely 
admit. His desire to put our financial 
system upon a sound footing may be 
perfectly unselfish and _ statesmanlike. 
Yet he ought to be told plainly, as ought 
those who are working with him and 
hoping for great currency reforms un- 
der his leadership, that his reputation, 
and the things he now stands for in the 
public mind, are such that any financial 
measure he advocates will be from the 


first violently suspected, will be power- . 


fully attacked, and will be defeated. 
Senator Atpricu has now made himself 
an incubus which will crush into failure 
even honest and needed legislation. The 
first reform which currency reformers 
should strive for is to take their cause 
wholly out of the hands of Netson W. 
ALDRICH. 

“If this seems a hard saying, let any 
one who dissents from it calmly weigh 
the facts. Let him consider what sort 
of influences in politics those are with 
which Atpricu has now inextricably 
tied himself up. His name is, to-day, 
throughout the land, the synonym for 
grasping and corrupt legislation. * * * 

“The shameful experience of 1907, 
when there was practically a suspension 
of payments throughout the United 
States, largely owing to our system of 
banking and currency, ought never to 
be repeated. Legislation should be had 
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to bring this country into line with the 
practice of progressive nations. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
this. The importance of the matter can- 
not be exaggerated. But the more im- 
perative we feel the duty to be, the . 
firmer should be our demand that the 
wrong man should not be set in the fore- 
front of the work of its discharge. We 
cannot afford to prejudice this great 
undertaking by entrusting it to the 
leadership of a Senator whose motives 
are suspected, and whose latest public 
activity has been in contemptuous disre- 
gard of the needs and desires of the 
whole country.” 


And the New York “Journal of 
Commerce” speaks in a similar strain: 

“The displacing of Mr. Fowier with 
Mr. VreeLanp as head of the Banking 
and Currency Committee is ominous, 
for there must be more than a personal 
motive in that, in view of future efforts 
to secure a reform of the law for the 
issue of bank currency. Mr. Fow.er is 
one of the few men in the House who 
have mastered that subject and have 
sound ideas upon it. VreeLanp played 
into the hands of Senator AtpricH in 
the last Congress in the passage of the 
makeshift emergency currency bill 
which has proved worthless, and was 
rewarded with a place on the Monetary 
Commission, which is expected to report 
some bank currency measure next win- 
ter. No doubt this furnishes one reason 
for the Speaker’s reported decision re- 
garding the chairmanship of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. It will 
bring it more into harmony with the 
designs of the Monetary Commission, 
but it is not promising for the character 
of those designs.” 


If Senator Aupricu or Mr. VrReEE- 
LAND should report a currency measure 
that seemed drawn in the interests of 
the people of the country and that would 
meet the reasonable expectations of 
those who have given some serious study 
to this subject, it would have no more 
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ardent supporter than Tue Bankers 
MaGazine. But, judging from past 
experience, it is quite too much to hope 
for anything of this kind. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that the present Re- 
publican organization is powerful 
enough to force through Congress any 
that Mr. Atpricu may pre- 
sent, but already there is a little cloud, 
not much bigger than a man’s hand, but 
which threatens to grow into immense 
proportions. It was clearly discernible 
in the recent vote on the tariff bill and 
may make itself more clearly seen when 
Congress shall come to vote upon a cur- 
rency bill. 

Banking and currency legislation is 
particularly ticklish from a_ political 
standpoint, and in endeavoring to force 


measure 


through a measure that does not meet 
with the approval of the business com- 
munity, the Republican organization 
may be dealing with dynamite. 

As to the retirement of Mr. Fow.er, 
under the present régime it should be 
He has had 


long service on the Banking and Cur- 


considered to his credit. 


rency Committee and has shown inde- 
pendence, honesty and __ intelligence. 
These qualities seem to be at a discount 
in the House as at present organized, 
but as in the long run they are sure to 
be appreciated, the services which he 
has rendered to the cause of sound cur- 
rency will in time become clearly appar- 
ent. 


power to borrow 


ADDITIONAL 
was conferred upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury by the new 


money 


tariff bill. 
thority are as follows: 

“Sec. 39. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to bor- 
row on the credit of the United States 
from time to time, as the proceeds may 
be required to defray expenditures on 
account of the Canal and to 
reimburse the Treasury for such ex- 
penditures already made and not cov- 


The sections giving such au- 
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ered by previous issues of bonds, the 
sum of two hundred and ninety million 
five hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
dollars (which sum together with the 
eighty-four million six hundred and 
thirty-one thousand nine hundred dol- 
lars already borrowed upon issues of 
two per cent. bonds under section eight 
of the Act of June twenty-eighth, nine- 
teen hundred and two, equals the esti- 
mates of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion to cover the entire cost of the canal 
from its inception to its completion), 
and to prepare and issue therefor cou- 
pon or registered bonds of the United 
States in such form as he may prescribe, 
and in denominations of one hundred 
dollars, five hundred dollars, and one 
thousand dollars, payable fifty years 
from the date of issue, and bearing in- 
terest payable quarterly in gold coin at 
a rate not exceeding three per centum 
per annum; and the bonds herein au- 
thorized shall be exempt from all taxes 
or duties of the United States, as well 
as from taxation in any form by or un- 
der State, municipal, or local authority: 
Provided, that said bonds may be dis- 
posed of by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at not less than par, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, giving 
to all citizens of the United States an 
equal opportunity to subscribe therefor, 
but no commissions shall be allowed or 
paid thereon; and a sum not exceeding 
one-tenth of per centum of the 
amount of the bonds herein authorized 


one 


is hereby appropriated, out of any mon- 
ey in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to pay the expenses of prepar- 
ing, advertising, and issuing the same; 
and the authority contained in section 
eight of the Act of June twenty-eighth, 
nineteen hundred and two, for the issue 
of bonds bearing interest at two per 
centum per annum, is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 40. That section thirty-two of 
an Act, entitled, ‘An Act providing ways 
and means to meet war expenditures, 


and for other purposes,’ approved June 
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thirteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
eight, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“«That the Secretary of the Treas- 
urv is authorized to borrow from time 
to time, at a rate of interest not exceed- 
ing three per centum per annum, such 
sum or sums as, in his judgment, may be 
necessary to meet public expenditures, 
and to issue therefor certificates of in- 
debtedness in such form as he may pre- 
scribe and in denominations of fifty dol- 
lars or some multiple of that sum; and 
each certificate so issued shall be pay- 
able, with the interest accrued thereon, 
at such time, not exceeding one year 
from the date of its issue, as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe: 
Provided, that the sum of such certifi- 
cates outstanding shall at no time ex- 
ceed two hundred millions of dollars; 
and the provisions of existing law re- 
specting counterfeiting and other fraud- 
ulent practices are hereby extended to 
the bonds and certificates of indebted- 


>? 


ness authorized by this. Act. 


The issue of new bonds to the ex- 
tent of nearly $300,000,000 may have 
quite an important influence on the cir- 
culation of the national banks. We be- 
lieve that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury suggested that the new bonds be 
not available for bank circulation, but 
Congress did not heed this suggestion. 

The new tariff act also authorizes the 
issue of certificates of indebtedness to 
an amount not to exceed $200,000,000, 
and following the precedent established 
in 1907 these also may be used as a 
basis for more bank notes, the bonds 
and certificates of indebtedness thus 
making possible an addition of nearly 
$500,000,000 to the bank-note circula- 
tion. Of course, the issue of certifi- 
cates at all will depend upon the state of 
the revenues, and the bonds will not all 
be put out at once, yet even the possible 
of the bank-note circulation 
to the extent named éannot be regarded 
with unconcern. 


increase 


AFTER prolonged diplomatic negoti- 

ations the bankers of the United 
States are to be permitted to participate 
in the Chinese railway loan. The so- 
licitude shown by the American bankers 
for making loans to China rather con- 
travenes the usual course of bankers in 
such cases. It is generally the borrow- 
er who importunes the banker, not the 
banker who presses his funds upon the 
borrower. Whether the loan to China 
is made because of exceptional oppor- 
tunities for profit, or out of pure friend- 
ship for that country, or with a desire 
to be in a position to benefit by the fu- 
ture course of events, it is hard to tell. 
Quite often the lending of money to 
Governments whose affairs are more or 
less unsettled is a preliminary to inter- 
vention of one kind or another. While 
the United States cannot be suspected 
of having designs upon Chinese ter- 
ritory, it would evidently like to be in a 
position to prevent other nations from 
taking an aggressive course. 

Viewed from the standpoint of in- 
vestment merely, the participation of 
American bankers in the Chinese loan 
is to be regarded with satisfaction. The 
amounts of American capital available 
for investment in foreign enterprises 
are growing all the time, and it is but 
natural that our bankers should wish 
to take advantage of opportunities for 
profitable investment abroad, and it is 
not to be wondered at that they vigor- 
ously protested against exclusion from 
participation in the Chinese loan. 


NCOME taxes are popular among 
those whose incomes are too small 

to be made to contribute and extremely 
unpopular with those who have just 
enough to fall within the prescribed lim- 
it. Congress has voted to submit to 
the State legislatures a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution to obviate the 
objections to an income tax on the part 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
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States. But even if the States favor 
the amendment, it will not become op- 
erative for several years. And when 
the amendment is adopted it does not 
of necessity follow that Congress will 
impose the tax. If the revenues are 
abundant such a tax could hardly be 
justified. 

An income tax, though perhaps more 
equitable than the corporation tax, is 
less popular. Yet it would be wise if 
the amendment were passed, for un- 
doubtedly in case of war Congress ought 
to have the power to levy such a tax. 

As a matter of fact the whole manipu- 
lation of the income tax scheme and the 
corporation tax scheme savors of cheap 
politics. The corporations, partly 
through their own faults and partly 
through gross misrepresentations by pol- 
litical demagogues and muck-rakers, 
have become the objects of popular hos- 
tility. Therefore, it is a shrewd poli- 
litical move to tax them and to put them 
under Federal supervision. An income 
tax, on the other hand, would reach in- 
dividuals as well as the hated corpora- 
tions, hence the political expediency of 
this tax does not appear. 

When the legitimate business enter- 
prises conducted under the corporate 
form are taxed not for the purpose of 
revenue but for the purpose of punish- 
ing them because they are corporations, 
we have entered upon a most dangerous 
policy in legislation. 


Fo°? the twelve months ending with 

June 30, 1909, the exports of mer- 
chandise amounted to $1,663,011,104, 
compared with $1,860,773,346 for the 


preceding year, while the imports 
amounted to $1,311,920,224 compared 
with $1,194,341,792 for the twelve 
months ending with June, 1908. These 
figures indicate a considerable gain in 
imports and some falling off in exports. 
Comparing the export figures of the 
month of June, 1909, with those of the 
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preceding year, it is found that there 
has been a slight increase. A period 
immediately preceding important 
changes in the tariff is one in which it 
is difficult to make a comparison of the 
foreign trade movement, for the reason 
that the imports especially are liable to 
be largely affected by pending changes. 
If it is believed that the new tariff will 
increase duties, imports will be hurried 
to take advantage of the lower rates. 
On the other hand, if it is thought that 
the duties are liable to be materially 
lowered, imports will be delayed await- 
ing the change in schedules. While, 
therefore, it is difficult to analyze the 
foreign trade figures, they at least show 
that the total movement of merchandise 
to and from foreign ports is increas- 
ing. This indicates a business revival. 


ETURNING from Europe lately, 

Mr. Paut Morton, president of 

the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 

New York, gave some opinions to the 

New York “World” regarding the fu- 
ture financial outlook. 

Mr. Morrton’s position as head of 
one of the great insurance companies 
of the country necessarily makes it his 
duty to become familiar with the in- 
vestment markets. One thing which he 
says seems to us to be of especial sig- 
nificance: 

“I believe the greatest buyers of 
American securities within a short time 
will be the American farmers. They 
have had a succession of big crops and 
big prices. Up to this time they have 
been buying land and improving their 
farms, but they are getting rich so rap- 
idly that they are bound to become pur- 
chasers of securities.” 

Recent reports from certain portions 
of the West indicate that the farmers 
have become so prosperous that they 
are already in the market to purchase lo- 
cal securities. It certainly is much bet- 
ter for the farmers of the country to 
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buy high-grade bonds from their local 
banks than to “invest” in the many get- 
rich-quick schemes which are advertised 
in the newspapers and popular maga- 
zines. The banks themselves will, of 
course, buy bonds either directly or 
through bond houses of established rep- 
utation, but where the farmers or other 
depositors of the bank desire to invest 
in securities, it is most natural that they 
should do so through their local banks. 
The wonderful increase in the value of 
investment securities and the growth of 
wealth among the people must inevi- 
tably tend to multiply the number of 
private investors. 


KANSAS seems to be having trouble 

with its new law for guaranteeing 
bank deposits. A suit was recently filed 
in the Supreme Court of that State 
against the Bank Commissioner and 
State Treasurer for the purpose of com- 
pelling them to enforce the law and ad- 
mit all State and national banks to par- 
ticipation in the guaranty fund. It is 
alleged that the parties against whom 
the suit has been brought have disre- 
garded the operations of the law and 
have refused to permit the national 
banks to participate in it. Allegations 
are also made that certain of the na- 
tional and State banks are endeavoring 
to hinder the operations of the law. 


(, BADUALLY American banking in- 

stitutions are coming to be looked 
to by the Central and South American 
States as proper sources from which to 
obtain money. It is reported that the 
Costa Rican Government has lately ne- 
gotiated a loan of upwards of $10,000,- 
000 from the National City Bank of 
New York. The new loan, it is said, 
will run for fifty years at five per cent., 
and is to be used for funding all the 
internal and external debts of Costa 
Rica. 
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It is reported also that Uruguay will 
negotiate a loan of $6,000,000 at five 
per cent., the proceeds to be used for 
public works. 

Foreign loans have never been regard- 
ed with great favor by our investors. 
Most of those placed here have been 
disposed of later to buyers abroad. But 
hereafter we may expect to see an in- 
creasing amount of securities from 
Mexico, Central and South America ab- 
sorbed by investors in the United States. 


[DEPRECIATION in the prices of 

the two per cent. United States 
bonds shows that this class of securities 
is not altogether so desirable as some 
bankers have thought. Were the banks 
now compelled to place their bonds 
upon the market, the prices obtained 
would be considerably less than those 
paid. 

This experience of the banks in suf- 
fering a loss from the purchase of Gov- 
ernment bonds is by no means confined 
to the national banks of the United 
States. The banks of Great Britain 
were compelled to write off heavy 
amounts lost from the depreciation of 
British consols following the heavy ad- 
ditions to the issues of these securities 
made at the time of the Boer War. 

Since the Government has ample tax- 
ing powers unexercised, and seeing that 
there is no exigency that requires the 
banks to lend to the Government, it 
would seem to be a wise policy upon 
the part of the banks to confine their 
holdings of Government bonds to the 
lowest possible minimum. 


B* raising the rate of interest on 

Government bonds to three per 
cent. these securities will once more 
become desirable investments for sav- 
ings banks and trust companies. When 
the rate was lowered to two per cent. 
these institutions practically went out 
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of the market as purchasers of Govern- 
ment bonds. 

The savings and trust deposits of the 
country being held for considerable pe- 
riods of time and requiring safety of 
the principal rather than a large inter- 
est vield, are peculiarly fitted for invest- 
ment in Government bonds. 

Since the savings banks and trust 
companies relinquished a large part of 
their holdings of United States bonds, 
they have been compelled to choose 
other securities that were a trifle less 
desirable. Now that United States 
bonds have been authorized at a higher 
rate of interest, these institutions will 
no doubt again become heavy purchas- 
ers of the Government’s securities. 

United States bonds really form an 
ideal investment for savings and trust 
funds, and from many standpoints it 
would seem to be a much-desired policy 
for the Government to issue these se- 
curities at a rate of interest that would 
make them attractive investments rather 
than to offer them to the national banks 
at a very low rate and seek to create a 
market for the bonds by making them 
available as security for bank circula- 
tion and public deposits. 





T the recent convention of the 

Maryland Bankers’ Association 

Mr. Joun M. Netson of Baltimore 

gave the following reasons why national 

bank notes should not be counted by 
the banks in their reserves: 

“The gold certificate is redeemable 
in gold, and while only $150,000,000 
gold is held as a reserve to redeem 
$346,000,000 greenbacks, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is not only authorized 
but instructed to sell bonds for gold, if 
necessary, to redeem the whole issue of 
legal-tender greenbacks; that the silver 
certificate is redeemable in silver dol- 
lars and that the silver dollars are at 
least one-half the value in real money, 





and for the other half the Government 
has made itself responsible by agreeing 
to maintain silver on a parity with gold 
by receiving the silver certificates for 
customs and dues, and these are by act 
of Congress made legal tender. 

“A national bank note, however, is 
not money at all, but simply a promise 
to pay secured by another promise to 
pay—a Government bond—which bond 
is payable, not on demand, but at some 
future time. 

“Supposing that the holder of $10,- 
000 of the notes of the National How- 
ard Bank should present them at the 
counter of this bank for payment and 
the cashier should tender in payment the 
notes of the National Howard Bank, it 
may well be considered what might hap- 
pen. 

“A national bank note does not dif- 
fer in any respect from a cashier’s 
check or from a certificate of deposit 
issued by the bank, and it would be just 
as wise for a bank to hold in reserve the 
check of its cashier on the bank itself 
as it would for it to hold a national bank 
note. The National Banking Act abso- 
lutely prohibits the holding of national 
bank notes in the reserve of national 
banks. This, I think, answers Mr. 
Oster’s question why a national bank 
note is not as good as a greenback to 
be held in the reserve of the bank.” 


While these are excellent reasons why 
national bank notes should not be per- 
mitted to figure in the bank reserves, 
there are others. One sufficient reason 
is that the reserves which constitute 
the basis of credit should not be subject 
to such sudden and artificial changes as 
may take place in the circulation of 
bank notes, and furthermore the bank 
reserves should bear some relation to the 
foreign exchanges. The importation of 
gold affords an enlarged basis for the 
extension of credit, and conversely when 
gold is exported the basis for credit is 
reduced. While the greenback would 
be less objectionable as a reserve than 
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national bank notes, it is, nevertheless, 
much inferior to gold, for the reason 
that the greenback is partly a credit in- 
strument and in addition its volume is 
fixed by law. 


EVER has a new tariff bill been 
passed by Congress that has 
caused so little satisfaction as the law 
recently enacted. Not only was there a 
considerable vote against the measure 
from the Republicans in the House and 
Senate, but the new law is being de- 
nounced quite severely by the Republi- 
can press and even by some of the State 
conventions. It certainly fails to sat- 
isfy the hopes of those who expected to 
see “a revision downwards.” The fact 
is that there has come to be a marked 
divergence of opinion among the Re- 
publicans of the East and West with re- 
spect to the tariff. Generally the East- 
ern Republicans want higher protective 
duties than are favored by the West. 

The growth of the West in wealth 
and population tends to render that sec- 
tion more potent in the party councils 
than it has been heretofore. The people 
of the West seem to think that they 
hardly get as much benefit from the 
new tariff as do the Eastern manufac- 
turers. 

This clash between the producer and 
the consumer of manufactured articles 
will make it increasingly difficult for the 
Republican party to enact any tariff 
measure that will be satisfactory all 
round. Between trying to suit the East- 
ern manufacturer who is a liberal con- 
tributor to the Republican campaign 
funds, and the Western farmers who 
furnish the votes for the party candi- 
dates, the Republican leaders will be 
in a serious dilemna. Without taking 
sides in this controversy, it may be said 
that the thread of continued agitation 
of the tariff question is to be deplored, 
since it undoubtedly tends to unsettle 
business. 


The line of demareation between the 
Republican and Democratic parties with 
respect to the tariff is by no means 
sharply defined. Heretofore the Demo- 
crats have been supposed to favor lower 
duties, and the Republicans to be the 
champions of high protection, but the 
recent debate in the Senate and House 
and the vote on the new tariff law 
showed that a number of the Democrats 
favored high protection, while many 
Republicans opposed it. 

President Taft has undoubtedly 
worked hard to fulfill the pledges of his 
party in favor of lower duties, but has 
only partially succeeded. When the 
new law gets into fair working order 
he will have an opportunity of observ- 
ing its bearings upon the producers and 
consumers of the country, and may be 
expected to recommend such changes in 
the law as experience suggests. 


URING the recent Convention of 
the New York State Bankers’ 
Association, Superintendent WiL.iams 
of the Banking Department made a plea 
for “the strong surplus and banking 
for quality rather than for quantity.” 
He declared that “the effort should be 
not only to get the money, but to be 
sure you can pay it back.” The advice 
was timely, for too many banks have 
in recent years shown rather too much 
eagerness in bidding for deposits, ap- 
parently forgetting that a time would 
come when the return of these would be 
demanded. Mr. WivutamMs especially 
criticised the banks of discount and de- 
posit which secure deposits by the pay- 
ment of high interest rates. He thought 
this was a matter that might be reg- 
ulated by the banks without concerted 
action. This would undoubtedly be 
true if the banks were disposed volun- 
tarily to take action in this direction, but 
where there are, say, six banks in a 
town with three of them paying a high 
rate, it is a pretty difficult matter for 
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the other three banks not to do the 
same thing. 

If the public were attracted to banks 
solely because of their safety, competi- 
tion for deposits would be a different 
problem from what it is now, but the 
higher interest rate certainly acts as a 
magnet to attract deposits, and on the 
other hand prevents them from coming 
to a bank that may be better managed, 
but which offers a lower rate of inter- 
est. 

While, therefore, in the absence of 
concerted action upon the part of the 
banks, it may be difficult to prevent 
some banks from paying a high rate of 
interest, and this may operate to cause 
most of the banks to follow a similar 
course, the efforts of Superintendent 
Wiuiams to have the banks conform to 
sound practice in this respect are to be 
highly commended. He is entirely right 
in declaring that the payment of high 
interest rates is in opposition to sound 
banking principles, and his counsels to 
the banks will no doubt ultimately re- 
sult in greatly lessening this evil. 


VERYWHERE throughout the 
country may be seen signs of a 
remarkable revival of business. The 
abundant crops, increased railway earn- 
ings, decrease in the number of idle 
freight-cars and the full re-employment 
of labor, together with the recent boom 
in Wall Street, all point to a resumption 
of business on an extensive scale. So 
careful an observer of business affairs 
as Mr. A. B. Hepsurn, president of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
recently declared that we were on the 
threshold of an era of prosperity which 
would make all other prosperous times 
look like ordinary times. 

With the sun of prosperity steadily 
and majestically rising toward the zen- 
ith, it seems like pessimism to utter any 
word of caution. We shall not do so 
ourselves, but make a brief quotation 
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from an address by Mr. Wituiam M. 
Kin@s ey, vice-president of the United 
States Trust Company of New York, 
delivered before the recent convention 
of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Speaking of business in Wall 
Street, he said: 

“As I have watched the game for 
more than a quarter of a century, it 
seems to me that the trouble may be 
very largely summed up in two words: 
Too Much. In other words, Wall Street 
overdoes things. To be sure, this is a 
characteristic that is not confined to 
Wall Street. It is a national character- 
istic. We are nearly 90,000,000 of peo- 
ple in this country, and the industrious 
and intelligent people are fond of work- 
ing to make money and are fond of 
spending it after they have made it. 
We are living in a country that is a rec- 
ord-breaker in itself—a country that 
produces more than seven billion dol- 
lars of value in one year and a country 
whose hens lay five hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of eggs in a single year. 
We like to build the biggest office build- 
ings in the world and we like to stick on 
one corner the largest tower in the 
world. Now, when we get a combina- 
tion of this kind in this kind of a coun- 
try, why, when we get going we hit up 
a tremendous pace, and, just as in the 
case of automobiles there is a speed 
limit beyond which it is not safe to go, 
so in business there is a limit beyond 
which it is not safe to venture. But, 
ignoring all the experience of the past 
and all the rules of safety, we plunge 
ahead on a joy ride until something 
looms up that corresponds to a tele- 
graph pole and then comes a smash and 
the hospital. 

“In the Wall Street manifestation of 
this symptom the joy rider is a bull 
market. One thing or another crops up 
and then comes a panic, and then fol- 
lows a long period of dullness and slow 
recuperation. So we have in Wall 

















Street a succession of bull markets and 
panics.” 

Contact with the telegraph pole may 
be painful for a time, but after a long- 
er or shorter period of convalescence we 
seem to get out of the hospital in pret- 
ty good shape again, and enter on a new 
joy ride with all our accustomed alac- 
rity. Despite smash-ups and panics we 
seem to make progress in the long run. 
If we prefer to do so by this rough-and- 
tumble method rather than by riding 
along continuously and smoothly, we 
may ascribe it to the American tempera- 
ment, which shows a fondness for ex- 
citement. 

Whether far down the road panic and 
disaster may be awaiting us or not, ev- 
erybody will rejoice that the period of 
depression following the panic of 1907 
has at last come to an end and that the 
country is certain to experience a long 
period of genuine prosperity. 


A, VIDENCES of the industrial awak- 

ening of China are afforded by 
the recent announcement that the West- 
ern Electric Company of New York 
has received a contract for putting in 
two telephone switchboards of ten thou- 
sand capacity each in the city of Peking. 
A representative of the company named 
has given it as his opinion that within 
the next twenty-five years China will 
expend immense sums in installing tele- 
phone systems. We have so long been 
accustomed to regard China as an un- 
progressive nation that this striking evi- 
dence of its advancement in modern in- 
dustrial equipment will be received with 
considerable astonishment. The vast 
extent and great natural wealth of the 
Chinese Empire will make it a profit- 
able and attractive field for foreign cap- 
ital and enterprise. It seems that the 
rulers of the country are just awak- 
ening to the desirability of encouraging 
foreign investments. In this new era of 
prosperity which appears to be opening 
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up for China, American capital and en- 
terprise will doubtless receive its due 
share. 


EELINGS of a decidedly sectional 

character have been aroused by the 

passage of the new tariff law. Listen 
to the Kansas City “Star”: 

“All of those Republicans in Con- 
gress who stood on the side of the peo- 
ple, who took the party platform and 
the President’s campaign pledges in 
good faith, are Western men. Most of 
them are new men, fresh from the peo- 
ple. Those of them who are not new 
have nearly all adhered to progressive 
policies since they entered Congress. 
And with these men and the spirit, the 
public sentiment, the public feeling, the 
national intelligence they represent, lies 
the hope of tariff revision, the hope of 
the elimination of corruption and graft 
and oppression from the tariff system. 

“It is perfectly logical that this new 
leadership within the Republican party 
should develop in the West. The West 
is far more national in vision, in feel- 
ing and in intelligence than the East. 
The West’s antecedents are Eastern; 
it has business, social and political con- 
nections with the East; instinctively and 
almost automatically it keeps itself in- 
formed concerning the East. Its East- 
ern experience, observance and ante- 
cedents, coupled with its Western ex- 
perience and expansive outlook, combine 
to make broad, informed men—men of 
national comprehension. It was Roose- 
velt’s Western observations, coupled 
with his Eastern birth and development, 
that made him the tremendous nation- 
alist he is. 

“On the other hand, the East is char- 
acteristically self-sufficient. Or, so far 
as it seeks an outlook—at least so far 
as its leading spirits are concerned—it 
is more apt to be concerned about Eu- 
rope than about the West. The average 
New Englander knows very little about 
Kansas or its people or its conditions, 
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or has an utterly erroneous idea about 
The New Yorker is proverbially 
A very large proportion of 


them. 
provincial. 
the men who have done great and fine 
things in the East are men of Western 
birth or experience. But in public life 
the East is guided by leaders who, on 
the average, are narrowly sectional or 
intimately identified with particular in- 
terests or traditions. 

“Just as the South had to forego its 
leadership because of the problem of 
slavery, just so the East will have to 
give up its leadership because of the 
tenacity and greed with which its lead- 
ers adhere to the doctrine of protection 
The 


na- 


in spite of popular enlightenment. 
drift is toward broad, consistent 
tionalism—toward morality and equity 
and justice to the greatest number in the 
administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment; away from the taxation of the 
many for the benefit of the few. 

“And the men to lead this movement 
are Western men, not Western men who 
subject their superior comprehension 
and larger obligations to the narrow 
and sordid dictation of Eastern lead- 
ers, but men who can go to Congress 
and make their Western blood and their 
Western point of view tell in the coun- 
cils of the nation—men who will not 
take a back seat for any other man from 
any other section.” 

Having lived a like period in the 
West and in the East, we can say, “Let 
the galled jade wince, our withers are 
unwrung.” Those benighted Eastern- 
ers who have never breathed the free 
airs of the Wabash and the Kaw must 
feel the pinch of this: “A very large 
proportion of the men who have done 
great and fine things in the East are 
men of Western birth or experience.” 
Yet, we must remind the “Star” that 
several persons who have never spent 
much time West have done some fine 
and noble things—Governor Hugues, 
for instance. And one of the greatest 
tariff reformers of our recent history 


their opponents with new issues. 
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was not Wn. J. Bryan otf Nebraska, 
but Grover CLevELAND of New York. 
The New York importers are the par- 
ents of the tariff reform ideas now so 
popular in the West. 

The West is all right, and the East 
We hardly know wheth- 
er the “Star’s” attempts to arouse sec- 


is not so bad. 


tionalism are foolish or only funny. 


HEN Mr. Roosevett, prior to his 
the 
made his now celebrated Minneapolis 
speech, it was seen that he purposed 
adopting the main political tenets of the 


accession to Presidency, 


opposition party. The policies which 
he sought to carry out as President were 
largely derived from the teachings of 
Wituiam J. Bryan and Wiiuam R. 
Hearst. 

In the campaign of 1896 there was, 
indeed, a sharp division between the two 
parties on the money question.. The 
Republicans opposed the free coinage 
of silver, and in doing so undoubtedly 
preserved the national credit. But with 
the money question out of the way, sub- 
stantial differences between the parties 
are disappearing. Mr. Tart has become 
an ardent tariff reformer. ‘He also fa- 
vors a tax on corporations, designed ap- 
parently more for the purpose of con- 
trolling and punishing them than to 
produce revenue. He has also recom- 
mended an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for an income tax. But 
yesterday in our political history all 
these were sacred Democratic doctrines. 
By adopting them as its own, the dom- 
inant party has shrewdly and effectu- 
ally disarmed opposition. 

Now that the Republicans have ap- 
propriated most of their rival’s ideas, 
the Democrats are compelled to exercise 
providing 
They 
may yet take up prohibition or female 
suffrage, and it would not be surpris- 
ing to see the Republicans follow their 


considerable ingenuity in 

















lead if an increase of votes were prom- 
ised. After an income tax, we may ex- 
pect anything. 

But after all that is the principle 
upon which our political system rests. 
Democracy implies the carrying out of 
the popular will. If enough people in 
this country should demand Socialism, 
they would ultimately get it. A system 
that permits the people to have their 
way is better than one which represses 
the popular will. The marvellous prog- 
ress by the United States 
fords an irrefutable argument in favor 
of free institutions. There 
danger, however, particularly in times 


made af- 


may be 


of great business depression, that the 
people may be misled into the support 
of erroneous principles. It was the 
hard times following the panic of 1893 


that made the propagation of the free- 


silver heresy comparatively easy in 
1896. What support could be gained 


for such a scheme to-day? 

This danger that the people may, 
under certain circumstances, be turned 
from safe principles is an ever-present 
one in a republic. The wise statesman 
must always combat this desire for hur- 
ried changes in governmental policy. 
If precipitate action can be prevented 
until the sober second thought of the 
people can assert itself, the danger 
point will have been safely passed. Tor 
where the people are educated, as they 
are in the United States, an appeal may 
be made with entire confidence to their 
judgment. Public opinion in this coun- 
try, when aroused and informed, al- 
most invariably supports the right 
cause. 

The lack of a vigorous party of op- 
position has been frequently deplored 
of late. Perhaps the ruling party would 
he more disposed to behave itself if its 
antagonist were a little saucier and more 
alert. Yet this substantial identity be- 
tween the two parties may not be with- 
Possibly the Re- 


publican escutcheen may be so clear 


out compensations. 
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that the Democrats can find no blots in 
it. Actually the Republican party has 
been so ready to adopt popular Demo- 
cratic doctrines that even the agile Mr. 
Bryan has had hard work to find new 
Deprived of tariff revi- 
sion, anti-corporation laws and the in- 
all appropriated by his ene- 


popular cries. 





come tax 
mies—he has been compelled to take 
up the guaranty of bank deposits. Even 
the election of Senators by direct vote, 
the initiative and referendum and the 
direct primary will shortly be taken 
from him, if they have not been already. 

While by appropriating Democratic 
ideas the leaders of the Republican par- 
ty have reduced almost to zero the dif- 
ferences between the two parties, signs 
of cleavage between certain clements 
within the Republican party itself must 
the old-time con- 
cern. The danger to the dyed-in-the- 
wool element of the Republican party 
consists less in the placid opposition of 
the Democrats than in the determined 
stand made by the “insurgents.”’ The 
independence they have manifested in 
the tariff controversy will probably be 
continued with increased vigor when the 
currency question comes up for consid- 
eration. These represent con- 
science and principle, and the attempts 
of Atpricu and Cannon to discipline 
them will be as effectual as were Mrs. 
Partington’s efforts in staying the 
ocean’s tides with her broom. 


cause leaders grave 


men 


HICAGO bankers are preparing to 
give a royal reception to the con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation which meets in that city from 
the 13th to the 17th of September. The 
Western Metropolis has entertained so 
many conventions that it has acquired 
the knack of handling such gatherings 
more satisfactorily than any other city 
in the country. 
At the present time it appears that 
the convention will be devoted largely 
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to the consideration of routine matters, 
but these have become of great interest 
and importance. The program and the 
numerous entertainment features, com- 
bined with Chicago’s central location, 
will no doubt serve to attract a large at- 
tendance. 


RGING the adoption of the tax on 
corporations, President Tarr de- 
clared that the corporate form of or- 
ganization offered the advantage of lim- 
ited liability, as compared with partner- 
ships where the liability is unlimited, 
and therefore the corporations ought not 
to complain of the tax in view of this 
privilege. 

But so far as banks are concerned 
this contention is less valid than it is 
with relation to other corporations. The 
national banks and the State banks in 
many States have the double liability. 
That is, the stockholders are not only 
liable to lose their investments in case 
of the insolvency of the bank, but are 
liable to be assessed for an amount equal 
to the par value of their shares. Nev- 
ertheless, the banks will have to pay 
the corporation tax just the same as 
other corporations whose shares are ex- 
empt from the double liability provi- 
sion. As there is a difference in respect 
to the liability of shareholders in banks 
and other corporations, it seems that 
Congress might have taken this fact into 
account and made the tax on banking 
profits lighter than those of other cor- 
porations. Surely that would have been 
equitable if the purpose in imposing the 
tax was to balance things between cor- 
porations and individuals engaged in 
business. 

As a matter of fact, however, the tax 
was hardly laid for this purpose any 
more than it was for raising revenue. 
What the Federal Government desires 
is to get its hands upon the books of 
the corporations, with a view to enforc- 
ing Federal supervision and control. 
There has been a great outcry raised 
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against public service and industrial 
corporations; and while the banks were 
not included in this attack, they have 
suffered from it because they were cor- 
porations. As both the national and 
State banks are already subject to care- 
ful inspection, and are moreover heay- 
ily and perhaps unjustly taxed, neither 
the justice nor wisdom of imposing this 
additional tax upon them is apparent. 




































FROM the Washington correspond- 

ent of the New York “Journal of 
Commerce” we derive some interesting 
information regarding the future per- 
formances of Mr. Atpricn’s Monetary 
Commission. ‘The Commission,” it is 
said, “has had few or no meetings this 
spring, and has accomplished nothing in 
a formal way. * * * What has been 
done is to get a number of monographs 
from employed ‘experts’ who have in 
some instances charged exorbitant prices 
for material that was available for 
everyone.” 

It is further stated that the present 
plans of the Commission “are merely to 
have some hearings in various parts of 
the country during the coming fall in 
connection with which addresses will 
probably be made by Mr. Atpricu. 
These hearings will not be for the pur- 
pose of gathering information, but for 
the sake of converting business and com- 
mercial interests to the Aldrich plan, 
which is that of a central bank.” 

Commenting on the probable doings 
of the Commission, the “Journal of 
Commerce” says: 

“If Congress had created a real mon- 
etary commission, made up of men who 
had devoted years to the study of the 
history of finance and the principles 
and practice that have been evolved 
from the long experience of many na- 
tions, and who did not have everything 
to learn, we might be looking for re- 
sults by this time which would be of 
value in reforming our crude and illog- 
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ical system. A commission so made up 
and provided with fair remuneration 
for the service of its members and ade- 
quate means would have been doing 
something during the year past, and 
would have been doing it out of abun- 
dant knowledge and with trained ability, 
and bringing to its support a public 
opinion informed by its efforts and in- 
spired with confidence by its capacity 
for and its disinterestedness in dealing 
with the subject. 

“Instead of that, Congress, under the 
political manipulation of Atpricn in 
the Senate and Cannon in the House, 
created a commission out of its own 
body, with Atpricu himself at its head 
and VREELAND as the ‘ranking member’ 
from the House. Not more than two or 
three of the entire eighteen members 
were fitted by study or experience of 
any kind for the task assigned to them, 
and no worse person to be at its head 
could have been found in the United 
States than Netson W. Atpricu of 
Rhode Island. It is said to be his am- 
bition now to crown his public career 
with a system of currency and nation- 
al banking which shall be the best in the 
world and remain an enduring monu- 
ment to his service to the country. It 
may be said with complete assurance 
that this ambition is doomed to disap- 
pointment, for the simple reason that 
he is in no way qualified for such a task, 
however sincere and disinterested his 
desire might be, while in point of fact 
sincerity of purpose and disinterested 
patriotism have become alien to his na- 
ture through the practice for forty 
years of political intrigue with no mo- 
tive but the advancement of party or 
personal fortunes.” 


After reviewing Mr. Aupricu’s early 
political career and his course in the 
Senate, the article proceeds: 

“Now what is to be expected of him 
in the revision of the currency system? 
The opportunity to exhibit this came 
with the last Congress, when Mr. At- 
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pricu had been in politics and public 
life for nearly forty years and was 
serving in the last half of his fifth term 
of six years in the Senate of the United 
States. Never in all that time had he 
displayed any mastery of the principles 
of finance or any knowledge of the his- 
tory or present state of the financial 
systems of the world. His vision was 
limited to the incongruous system that 
was born of the exigencies of the Civil 
War and was utterly unfitted for the 
permanent service of a great industrial 
and commercial nation. Its defects had 
been exposed through experience year 
after year, but he had been unable to 
discern them, and always defended it 
against attack, for no apparent reason 
except that it existed and his party was 
responsible for it and that he knew no 
better. He devised his futile scheme of 
a special currency for emergencies 
mainly to obstruct all effort to reform 
the currency in a manner to remove the 
fundamental defect of this system, the 
basing of bank circulation upon the se- 
curity of Government bonds, and he did 
this with the unconcealed purpose of 
perpetuating that system weakened by 
the admission of other bonds than those 
of the United States Government. 
“What has he been learning since that 
exploit? Last summer he and some se- 
lect members of his Commission went 
abroad at the expense of the Govern- 
ment to examine the financial systems 
and methods of Europe at the chief 
centers, and to gather information al- 
ready familiar to students of the sub- 
ject and completely available in this 
country. For them there was undoubt- 
edly advantage in getting some of this 
information at first hand and to come 
into personal contact with the ‘practical’ 
financiers of foreign institutions. Since 
their return we have heard little about 
what the Commission is doing. Its 
members, being all politicians and Sen- 
ators or Representatives in Congress, 
became absorbed in the Congressional 
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and Presidential elections and the re- 
vision of the tariff, and the monetary 
work, so far as they are concerned, was 
at a standstill for months. Now it is 
said that they are going to get at it and 
set about educating the public to pre- 
pare it for the acceptance of their plan 
of currency reform. Hearings are to 
be given, not to get the views of others, 
but to impart the accumulated wisdom 
of the Commission and to get the sup- 
port of bankers and men. 
Avpricu himself is going to a few of 
the ‘chief centers’ to let it be known, so 
far as he may deem it advisable, what 
kind of a financial system he intends to 
bestow upon the country. All that is at 
present given out in tangible form is 
that with magnates 
abroad led him to favor a great central 
bank for the United States. He will 
find it difficult to induce the acceptance 
Whatever he proposes 


business 


his conference 


of such a gift. 
is sure to have the slimy trail of ALp- 
RICH-ism upon it, and that alone will 
make it unacceptable, not merely be- 
cause his name is attached to it, but be- 
cause anything that emanates from his 
brain cannot fail to carry its deformi- 
ties.” 

This is a severe arraignment of the 
Commission, but seems warranted by the 
facts. Mr. ALprIcu’s course appears to 
us to have been such as to arouse the 
distrust of everyone who expects to see 
a wise revision of our currency system 
in the interests of the people of this 


country. He has given no sign of un- 


derstanding anything about the real 


principles of a bank-note currency. 
Worse than this, his course has aroused 
the suspicion that he is not working dis- 
interestedly for the public welfare. If 
this suspicion shall in the end prove not 
to be well founded, as we hope it may, 
this MaGazine will be quick to recog- 
nize the Rhode Island Senator’s disin- 


terestedness and patriotism. 


On the other hand, if Aupricu and 
VREELAND shall make use of their des- 
potic power in Congress to rush through 
a banking and currency bill designed 
for the benefit of private interests, they 
may provoke a political whirlwind that 
will sweep their party from power. It 
will no doubt be difficult enough to ob- 
tain public approval for the most care- 
fully-drawn measure, while one framed 
to serve private ends will certainly pro- 
voke the righteous indignation of an 
angry people. 


RITISH capital, it is said, will be 

invested in a new National Bank 

of Turkey, now in course of formation. 

This institution, it is hoped, will help 

England to regain under the rule of 

the Young Turks some of the prestige 
lost under the reign of Asput Hamu. 

British banking institutions are to be 
found in nearly every part of the world. 
Sometimes less expert than his French 
or German neighbor, the British banker 
rarely fails to profit by a chance to ex- 
tend his operations into new territory, 
and he almost invariably establishes a 
record for prudence that makes the 
British bank welcome to every part of 
the world. 

American banking has made but lit- 
tle headway in occupying the foreign 
field. Not infrequently American banks 
that have gone into foreign countries 
have been small and weak institutions, 
and in a number of instances they have 
failed, leaving behind them an ill repu- 
tation that has made it difficult for rep- 
banks to 


The Federal incorporation of an Inter- 


utable American overcome. 
national American Bank with a large 
capital equipment would do much _ to 


enhance our financial reputation abroad. 





THE BIG BANKS OF TO-DAY. 


IV.—THE SCOTTISH BANKS. 


By W. R. Lawson. 


7s perfect antipodes of United 

States banking is to be found in 
Scotland. In place of over twenty 
thousand banks scrambling for the bus- 
iness of eighty millions of people Scot- 
land has eight banks sharing among 
them in the most friendly manner the 
custom of four and a half millions. 
The eight Scottish banks have the field 
all to themselves. English banks have 
made several desperate attempts to 
break into the enviable preserve north 
of Carlisle but the old proverb is as 
true to-day as it was when used by Sir 
Walter Scott that the Scotch “keep their 
fish guts for their ain sea maws.” 

But if banking be a virtual monopoly 
in Scotland, it is beneficent monopoly 
and no one has any reason to complain 
of it. Certainly not the shareholders, 
who draw good dividends ranging from 
eleven and one-quarter up to twenty per 
cent. Customers may grumble occasion- 
ally at the happy family system by 
which rates are maintained at uniform 
levels very comfortable for the banks 
themselves. But, on the other hand, 
they have the advantage of knowing ex- 
actly where they stand and that what- 
ever happens they will be kindly and 
justly treated. Nowhere is there so 
much reciprocal trust and consideration 
as between a Scottish bank and its cus- 


tomers. That is due vartly to the na- 
tional character and partly also to the 
keen competition among the seven 
banks. 

They keep lynx eyes on each other 
and it is marvellous how equally they 
have divided the business of the coun- 
try between them. With one local ex- 
ception, they are all of similar size and 
type. The differences between them 
are comparatively small either in the 
amount of their capital, their reserves, 
their profits or their total assets. The 
latter exceed 137 millions sterling, mak- 
ing an average of seventeen and one- 
half millions each. 

Excluding the North of Scotland, 
Bank, which covers only the northeast 
coast, the minimum is fifteen and a quar- 
ter millions sterling (Clydesdale) 
and the maximum twenty-three and one- 
half millions (Bank of Scotland). This 
large superstructure of banking credit 
has been built up on an aggregate cap- 
ital of eight and one-quarter millions, 
reinforced by reserves of nearly equal 
amount. The former average £1,175,- 
000 each and the latter about a million. 
The half dozen large banks taken by 
themselves show an average capital of a 
million and a quarter, with reserves of 
£1,100,000. A comparative view of the 
group is given in the subjoined table: 
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Year ended. 


Bank of Scotland Feb. 27, ’09 
Royal Bk. of Scotland.Oct. 10, ’08 
British Linen Co...... Jan. 15, ’09 
Union Bk. of Scotland.Apr. 2, ’09 
Nat. Bk. of Scotland.Oct. 31, 
Commercial Bk., Scot..Oct. 31, 
Clydesdale 
North of Scotland and 

Town and County. .Sept. 30, ’08 


£9,227000 


Capital. 


£1,325,000 
2,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


652,000 


Total 
Assets. 
£23,422,933 
18,979,463 
17,348,814 
15,782,757 
19,003,482 
18,329,669 
15,298,350 


Net  Divi- 

Profits. dends. 
£282,085 17 
240,252 110 
265,450 20 
199,506 13 
230,854 220 
240,310 20 
191,710 12 


Reserves. 


£1,150,000 
1,005,473 
1,650,000 
1,000,000 
900,000 
900,000 
860,000 
372,500 75,676 


9,245,514 11% 


£7,837,973 £137,410,982£1,725,793 


1 Dividend, 9 per cent.; bonus, 1 per cent. 
2 Dividend, 15 per cent.; bonus, 5 per cent. 


2 
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Shareholders’ capital and _ reserves 
amounting to rather less than seventeen 
and one-quarter millions sterling form 
the pivot on which eight times as much 
credit (137 millions) turns. The other 
120 millions is made up of deposits, 
current balances and acceptances. Of 
the total resources employed seven- 
eighths belong to the public and the 
remaining eighth to the bank. 


Tue Banx or ScorTLanp. 


It may, therefore, be said that Scot- 
tish banking increases the power of pri- 
vate capital eightfold. The most typi- 
cal example of the system is the Bank 
of Scotland, which is also the oldest and 
largest of the group. Its total re- 
sources on February 27, 1909, were di- 
vided thus: 

Bank oF ScoTtanpD, Fesrvuary, 1909. 


Bank’s own capital: 


a a arenas £1,325,000 
Pe re ere 1,150,000 
Dividends unpaid............ 112,625 
Balance forward ............ 12,261 

£2,599,886 

Belonging to the public: 

Note circulation............. £1,118,838 
PONE ME ok station sine scenes 415,641 
Deposits and credit balances.. 17,637,830 
Fe ee 1,650,738 

£20,823,047 


Against the above twenty-three and 
one-quarter millions of liabilities the 
Bank of Scotland held the following 
assets: 


Gold, silver, notes of other 
banks, and cash at Bank of 
MIE Sipecmaccatachene actos £1,547,782 


Government securities and money 


at call or short notice........ 8,367,307 

£9,915,089 

Discounts and advances........ £11,163,664 
Bank premises and_ freehold 

ES Ae et ee 693,442 

Acceptances (contra).......... 1,650,738 

£13,507,844 


Thus nearly ten millions, or forty per 
cent., of the total resources of the Bank 
is not actively employed. It is kept in 
cash or in readily saleable securities. Of 
the sixty per cent. actively employed 
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nearly the whole is in commercial loans 
and discounts. The system is simplic- 
ity itself and cannot possibly go wrong 
if there is a sufficient amount of Scottish 
prudence behind it. In the neighbor- 
hood of Wall Street it might be deemed 
Quixotic to keep such a large proportion 
of liquid assets as forty per cent. The 
statutory twenty-five per cent. of cash 
reserve required of the national banks is 
considered a great hardship. Undoubt- 
edly it lacks the elasticity of the two 
line reserve maintained in Scotland— 
first cash and second Government se- 
curities. Behind these it may be said 
that there is a third line—the support 
which every well conducted bank in the 
United Kingdom may count on obtain- 
ing from the Bank of England in emer- 
gencies. 

In Scottish banking history there are 
many incidents of special interest for 
Americans. The Darien Expedition; 
the development of the tobacco trade in 
Virginia, the rise of the cotton industry 
in the South; and the railroad building 
of the Middle West, were all greatly in- 
debted to the Scottish banks. Some 
roads like the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, the Denver & Rio Grande and va- 
rious local roads on the Pacific coast 
afterwards absorbed into the large sys- 
tems of to-day were chiefly built with 
Scottish capital. More than one bank 
came to grief over them, notably the 
City of Glasgow and the Western Bank 
of Scotland. It would not be far from 
correct to say that the Scottish banks 
have both made and lost a good many 
fortunes in the United States. 

The Scottish system of banking has 
received a large share of praise—rather 
more, perhaps, than it really deserves. 
The causes of its exceptional success 
have also given rise to much discussion 
which, protracted as it has been, has 
not yet reached any very definite con- 
clusions. Foremost among these causes 
the one-pound note has always been 
placed. It has sometimes been even 
spoken of as the main cause. That, of 
course, is an exaggerated view and some 
writers have denied it so strongly as to 
land themselves at the opposite extreme. 
The influence of the one pound note 
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on the development of Scottish banking 
has undoubtedly been great, but the 
best part of it has been indirect. Its 
value has lain not so much in what it 
has done itself as in what has been done 
through it. Without the one pound note 
there could have been no “cash credits,” 
no interest could have been allowed on 
current balances, and the spread of 
branch banks would have been greatly 
retarded. All these important points 
were forcibly urged by Scottish bankers 
in the currency discussions of sixty 
years ago, when among other things it 
was proposed to have a uniform note is- 
sue for the whole of the United King- 
dom. 

Debates in Parliament, reports of 
select committees, and other official doc- 
uments of those days teem with appreci- 
ative accounts of Scottish banking, in 
which the one pound note is always a 
prominent feature. It was the cloud 
of adverse witnesses from the North 
that more than anything else defeated 
the proposal of a uniform note issue. 
The Committee on Banks of Issue in 
1841 went very thoroughly into the 
question and examined several Scot- 
tish bankers upon it. Their evidence 
was unanimously in favor of their own 
system, which incidentally they de- 
scribed from various points of view. In 
historical value their evidence has 
gained rather than lost through lapse of 
time. 

The large and the small banks in 
Scotland were then quite agreed as to 
the indispensable advantages of their 
note issues. Mr. Paul, the secretary of 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland, stat- 
ed to the Parliamentary Committee 
above mentioned that in the event of the 
abolition of small notes: 


“We should diminish the number of 
our branches because we should be in- 
volved in an expense in the transmission 
of gold which the profits arising out of 
the branches could never compensate. 
We should withdraw our cash accounts 
because they could no longer accomplish 
the end for which they were granted, 
which was to maintain our circulation, 
especially the small notes. We should 
diminish the interest on our deposit ac- 
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counts because we should then be re- 
quired to keep a large amount of dead 
stock of gold in our coffers to meet the 
constant variations that would arise and 
to keep it wholly unproductive.” 

Mr. Paul was no less emphatic in his 
objections to the alternate plan than in 
favor of an all gold currency. He be- 
lieved that if a gold currency were sub- 
stituted for a small note currency there 
would be a much greater amount of gold 
required than there was of the exist- 
ing notes. ‘We have at present in order 
to meet the constant variations a large 
amount of notes constantly on hand, 
and in the same way we should require 
a stock of gold which would have to be 
proportionately larger, as the general 
circulation would be greater.” The 
ruling idea of these thrifty Scots was to 
economize gold. Among bankers they 
seem to have had almost a monopoly of 
that idea. Elsewhere the ruling idea 
has been not to economize the use of 
gold but to pile up costly accumulations 
of it. 

This is one of the crucial distinctions 
between the monetary policy practised 
north of the Tweed and that of the 
South. It has also given rise to a cru- 
cial distinction in their banking systems. 
The national sentiment of thrift ap- 
plied to banking has produced: 


1. A note issue so closely watched 
that not a single superfluous sovereign 
is kept by the issuing banks. 

2. A banking organization which cov- 
ers the country with a network of 
branches keeping every penny of avail- 
able capital in some sort of use. 

8. A banking service that furnishes 
the largest and most varied accommoda- 
tion to the public at the smallest cost. 
It pays interest on current balances 
which few English banks could afford 
to do. It gives greater banking facili- 
ties than are enjoyed by any other coun- 
try. It has created more new methods 
of banking than are to be found in any 
other national system, among them the 
“cash credit” which is at once the sim- 
plest and most elastic form of credit 
known. 

4. The example of thrift in all things 
set by the banks has had a beneficial 
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influence on the commercial habits of 
Scotsmen generally. In every class of 
business they have had to live up to it, 
with the result that they can compete on 
advantageous terms with people of more 
expensive habits and tastes. 

The one pound note is, in fact, a sym- 
bol of the best and most characteristic 
elements in Scottish methods of busi- 
ness. It has had much to do with shap- 
ing both their political and commercial 
development. The loss of it would even 
now be a national misfortune, and sixty 
years ago it might have been a national 
disaster. The witnesses before the Par- 
liamentary Committees of 1841 did not 
in the slightest degree overstate that 
danger. Mr. Kennedy, the manager of 
the Ayrshire Bank, did not exaggerate 
when in reply to a question about the 
probable effect on Scotland of a nation- 
al bank of issue he said, “I conceive 
that it would be very destructive to 
Scotland.” When asked in what way, 
he replied: “It is perfectly clear that it 
would overturn the present system of 
banking in Scotland. Our system of 


banking is based upon the power that 
our issues give us to allow a high rate 


of deposit interest. If you take from 
us the profit that our currency yields 
we must make up the profit from some 
other source. We must increase our 
charges to the community and allow 
less interest or probably no interest 
at all and our system will be totally 
changed.” 

There is some apparent contradiction 
among the witnesses when one speaks 
of the interest-bearing deposits and an- 
other of the “cash credits” as the key- 
stone of Scottish banking. But the two 
are only different sides of the same 
thing. The one pound note, the “cash 
credit” and the interest-bearing deposit 
all hang together. If separated they 
would lose much of their virtue. The 
spell which they exercise in combina- 
tion would be broken the moment they 
were separated. It does not follow, 
therefore, that the pound note per se 
has any magical power. If transplant- 
ed to another country without the Scot- 
tish accessories, it might be very disap- 
pointing. In Fngland, for instance, it 
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might only prove a fresh embarrass- 
ment. 

There are, indeed, few examples of 
the Scottish note issue being success- 
fully acclimatized abroad. It flourishes 
in Canada, thanks to the large infusion 
of Scotch blood among the Canadians 
and to their thorough knowledge and 
appreciation of Scottish banking meth- 
ods. Without slavishly following their 
Scottish model at every point the Cana- 
dians have adopted its most essential 
features and modified them to suit their 
local circumstances. 

Australian banking, too, is Scottish 
in its origin and spirit, but its use of 
bank notes is limited by an abundant 
gold currency. The note is consequent- 
ly a secondary factor in its operations 
—is, in fact, insignificant compared 
with what it is in Scotland and Canada. 

There are three distinctive links in 
the circle of Scottish banking opera- 
tions. The first is the small note, the 
second the “cash credit” and the third 
the interest-bearing deposit. The bank- 
er and his customers have a reciprocal 
interest in keeping the circle moving. 
His first object, especially at a newly 
opened brauch, is to get out his notes. 
He can only do this by making loans 
and the “cash credit’’ was svecially in- 
vented with that object. It is the saf- 
est as well as the most democratic form 
of banking loan. As a channel for the 
circulation of bank notes it is unriv- 
alled. The moment the notes get into 
circulation they begin to come back to 
the bank as deposits, which completes 
the circle. 

Pound notes—cash credits—deposits 
and current balances—these three 
things are always passing one into the 
other. The transition from one to the 
other is so simple and inexpensive that 
far from restricting it the banks give 
it every encouragement. An English 
banker considers that he is doing his 
customers a favor in allowing them to 
operate freely on their accounts. He 
regards each operation as an expense 
to the bank and a benefit to the cus- 
tomer to be paid for either in money or 
kind. Unlike the Scottish bank, he has 
no quid pro quo except the use of the 
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customer’s daily balance. Therefore, 
he insists on a liberal balance being 
kept or failing that he makes an an- 
nual charge for keeping the account. 
In either case the practical effect is 
restrictive. 

Though the ancient traditions of the 
English banks have been greatly modi- 
fied of late years and each account is 
fairly treated on its merits, the restric- 
tive atmosphere still lingers. Old cus- 
tomers of the Bank of England have 
not quite forgotten the day when 
twenty-four hours’ notice had to be 
given and a fee of half a sovereign paid 
every time they got out their security 
boxes. The policy of the Scottish 
banks was precisely the reverse of all 
that. In their own interest they en- 
couraged rather than discouraged ac- 
tive operations on current accounts. 
Their point of view in this matter was 
thus stated by one of the witnesses be- 
fore the Select Committee on Banks of 
Issue in 1841. 

“To secure to the bank the advan- 
tages of circulation which is to make it 
worth while to afford these facilities at 
so little expense to their customers he 
(the customer) on his part is to lose 
no opportunity of bringing to the bank 
and thus withdrawing from circulation 
the notes of every rival bank which 
come into his hands in the course of his 
transactions, or of paying away and 
thus putting in circulation as many of 
the notes of his own bank as his trans- 
actions admit of—always one pound 
notes, if possible. The payments and 
receipts must be frequent, for in this 
consists the banker’s profit, inasmuch as 
the payments are uniformly made by 
him in his own notes and the receipts 
are generally in a very great degree in 
the notes of other banks. Thus, sup- 
posing a shop-keeper to have a credit 
of fifty or one hundred pounds, if his 
receipts and payments average five 
pounds per day he may in six months 
or 150 days have placed 750 of his 
banker’s one pound notes in circula- 
tion.” 

This banking policy is so peculiarly 
Scottish that not only does it hardly ex- 
ist outside of Scotland—except, per- 
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haps, in Canada—but it would almost 
seem as if one required to be a Scotch- 
man in order to understand it. Possi- 
bly Scottish faith in it may have been 
carried to excess in the early days of 
“cash credits.” Or it may be that the 
fear of losing it in 1841 urged its 
champions a little too far in their de- 
fence of it. The witnesses who de- 
scribed it to the Select Committee of 
1841 were certainly unstinted in their 
praise of its operation. The one last 
quoted-went on to say: 


“Tt is quite necessary, in order to 
render a cash account beneficial, that 
there should be repeated and continued 
operations upon it, that the transac- 
tions should be numerous, that there 
should be a continual drawing out and 
paying in of money, and that by these 
means a circulation of the bank notes 
may be promoted. Otherwise, the ac- 


count is withdrawn and the great rea- 
son of this is that these accounts are not 
intended to form dead loans but to be 
productive of circulation to the bank.” 


(To be continued.) 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO 
THE CONVENTION. 


EDUCED railroad rates have _ been 
granted for those attending the con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ 

Association at Chicago, of a fare and one- 
half for the round trip from the territories 
of the New England Passenger Association 
(New England states); Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, which comprises New York and 
the East; the Central Passenger Associa- 
tion, which covers the Central states, and 
the Western Passenger Association, cover- 
ing points west of Chicago, with the ex- 
ception of the territory known as_ the 
Trans-Continental Passenger Association, 
which covers the far West section of the 
country and in which territory (Trans- 
Continental Passenger Association) special 
attractive excursion fares have been ar- 
ranged. Final decision has not been had 
from the Southeastern Passenger Associa- 
tion, which covers the territory of the 
South and east of the Mississippi River and 
the Southwestern Excusion Bureau cover- 
ing points in the Southwest, but it is fair 
to assume that the rate of a fare and one- 
half for the round trip will apply. 





THE CITY OF NEW YORK AND ITS BOND- 
HOLDERS. 
A Reply to an Address Delivered by Edgar J. Levy Before the Annual Meeting 


of the New York State Savings Bank Association, May 27, 1909, and 
Printed in The Bankers Magazine for July. 


By Judson G. Wall. 


HE city of New York is in many re- 
spects the finest city in the world; 
and its bonds and corporate stock are 
the best high-grade investments obtain- 
able to-day. The subject of the city’s 
credit, however, is so vast, serious and 
important that a discussion of its bonds 
as investments should be based not upon 
unfounded statements but upon facts. 
It is, therefore, the purpose of this arti- 
cle to produce evidence to prove that 
some of the statements made by former 
Deputy Comptroller E. J. Levy before 
the New York State Savings Bank As- 
sociation on the subject of New York 
city bonds, and published in the July 
number of THe Bankers MAGAZINE, 
are entirely unwarranted. 

We would not for a moment have any 
one think that Mr. Levy could have 
been influenced or biased on the sub- 
ject by the fact that the company of 
which he is president is a seller of New 
York real estate mortgages, presumably 
to savings banks, which mortgages nat- 
urally compete with city bonds as in- 
vestments. Nevertheless, his remarks 
would be likely to discourage his hear- 
ers from buying city bonds. 

Mr. Levy admitted that the bonds of 
the city are safe, saving: 

It is not that any holder of New York 
city bonds has cause to-day to fear the 
loss of either principal or interest, if he 
holds his bonds to maturity. Such a possi- 
bility is entirely too remote for serious con- 
sideration. 


He added, however, that 


Ad interim marketability is a factor 
which influences most investors, and even 
where investment is of such a permanent 
character as it is with savings banks, the 
element of marketability and marketable 
price cannot be ignored. 


It is a question if any man knowing 
the absolute safety of the bonds, has a 
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moral right to give public expression to 
statements that would be likely to de- 
press the market price. Stock jobbing 
methods should not be countenanced in 
dealing with the city’s credit. 

In the selection of investment securi- 
ties there are three prime factors to be 
considered: safety, marketability, and 
net income. 

At present prices the net income of 
New York city bonds is from 3.85 to 
3.95; and the bonds are exempt from 
taxation. There are about forty issues 
of taxable railroad bonds selling on the 
Stock Exchange on as low a basis, and 
in some cases even lower. Judged by 
the price and net return of United 
States Government bonds, and the price 
and net return of high class railroad 
bonds, New York city’s tax-exempt 
bonds are entitled to be selling to-day 
near a three per cent. basis. 

The city’s bonds are as marketable to- 
day as they ever were. And they will 
always be marketable. The market 
price may possibly be affected by the 
circulation of unfounded rumors and 
charges against the city and its citizens; 
but that will not affect the marketability 
of its securities. Or they may be af- 
fected by the decreased value of gold as 
measured by its purchasing power, 
which latter factor would, however, in- 
fluence all fixed interest investments. 

Concerning the safety of New York 
city bonds, we quote from a booklet pub- 
lished in 1907 by the National City 
Bank and which was undoubtedly the 
best and most exhaustive review of New 
York’s financial condition ever issued. 


The bonds of the City of New York to- 
day come nearest meeting the double re- 
quirement of security and marketability and 
thus filling the place that is being so rapidly 
left vacant by the withdrawal of United 
States Government bonds from the individ- 
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ual investment field. * * * So carefully 


have the legal safeguards been worked out 
that the investor is not required to give 
any more thought to that feature of his 
investment than he would in the purchase 
of Government bonds. 


The above refers in part to the pro- 
visions of the present city charter. 
Chapter VI., sections 74 to 83, of the 
proposed new charter, is devoted entire- 
ly to the sinking funds, and affords 
equally strong protection, as will be 
seen from section 82, which follows: 


Whenever the revenues or income of any 
sinking fund will, in the opinion of the 
board, be less in any year than the amount 
required to pay the interest upon the bonds 
and stocks redeemable from said fund and 
to provide a sum, which with the accu- 
mulation of interest thereon shall be suffi- 
cient to redeem said bonds and stocks at 
their maturity, the board of estimate and 
apportionment shall include the amount of 
such deficiency in the annual budget for 
the year next ensuing to be raised by tax 
on the estates, real and personal, in said 
city, subject to taxation: and the amount 
so raised by tax shall, on the first day of 
November of the year in which the same 
shall be levied, be paid to the board as com- 
missioners of the sinking fund for the ac- 
count of the sinking fund in which the 
deficiency exists. 

It will be seen by the above that the 
city officials are compelled to meet the 
requirements of all sinking funds. 

The Chamber of Commerce, in the 
report referred to by Mr. Levy on the 
constitutional amendment, also said: 

This is a rich city. It has by no means 
exhausted its municipal resources, provided 
those resources are properly conserved. 
Notwithstanding the rapid increase in the 
volume of its bonded indebtedness, its credit 
continues high, and no one can entertain 
for one moment a serious doubt of the 
actual and permanent solvency of the city. 


These statements of the National 
City Bank and the New York Chamber 
of Commerce concerning New York 
city’s credit and the safety of its bonds 
are based in part upon the following 
facts: 


The true value of all real property 
assessed and exempt in Greater New 
York is over $8,000,000,000, according 
to the United States Census reports. 


The assessed value of real es- 

tate in Greater New York 

subject to taxation was in 

1908 $6,722,415,789.00 
Net funded debt, revenue 


bonds and contract liabili- 

ties chargeable against the 

limitation 
$625,071,813.23 


constitutional 
March 31, 1909 


Leaving a margin of $47,169,765.67 
To which should be added 

cash item of 
Estimated margin April 1, 
$50,265,936.78 


3,096,171.11 


This estimate is by Comptroller Metz. 
Hon. B. F. Tracy, as referee, reports 
that the margin is over $150,000,000. 
Mr. Tracy’s report is before the Court 
of Appeals and a decision is daily ex- 
pected. 

Whatever the decision of the court 
may be, there is no reason to believe it 
can adversely affect the price of the 
bonds. 

Again, according to the United States 
Census, New York city in 1905 owned, 
tax-exempt, salable property, valued at 
over $686,000,000, which is more than 
the face value of all outstanding bonds 
chargeable against the debt limit. 

Having shown by the highest authori- 
ties that for security and marketability 
no other except Government bonds can 
compare with those of New York city, 
let us now take up some of the points 
made by Mr. Levy reflecting upon the 
city and its people. He said to the sav- 
ings bank officers: 

If the credit of New York city should 
become seriously impaired and the market 
value of its bonds should continue to de- 
cline, such a misfortune would materially 
affect the financial condition of the sav- 
ings banks. And, on the other hand, should 
the savings banks, from motives of pru- 
dence, decide in the future not to become 
purchasers of city bonds, or to purchase 
them in much smaller quantity than in the 
past, the deprivation or restriction of the 
city’s best market for its bonds would in- 
fluence its fiscal operations in no small 
degree. 

The practical banker of to-day is more 
concerned about the future of New York 
city’s credit than its past, and as to that 
future there are in plain sight to-day in- 
fluences which to the thoughtful are dis- 
quieting. 

The really disquieting feature in the pres- 
ent situation is the proof which is to be 
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found on every side that the city’s recent 
financial excesses have superinduced a flip- 
pant attitude of irresponsibility on the part 
of the public and a large part of the public 
press towards the question of the city’s 
obligations. 

The constitutional amendment enlarging 
the city’s debt limit, which is to be voted 
on by the people next fall, was opposed by 
the Chamber of Commerce, and for rea- 
sons which appealed to the common sense 
of every conservative man. . It subsequently 
passed the Assembly by a vote of 126 to 
13, and seems likely to be adopted next 
fall by a popular vote of a somewhat sim- 
ilar ratio. 

Few realize the extent to which the con- 
stitutional barrier to excessive municipal 
debt has been weakened in recent years. 

And now it is proposed to exclude from 
the constitutional computation additional 
classes of city bonds, presumably to the 
end that the city may build subways of 
such an impracticable and_ unprofitable 
character that private capital cannot be in- 
duced to touch them. 

* * * Municipal socialism involves 
public expenditures on a scale so vast as 
to make the budgets of the past seem in- 
significant in comparison. 

And in like manner those gentlemen who 
insist that our future subway construction 
should be undertaken solely with a view of 
its social consequences—such as a preplanned 
distribution of the congested population— 
and not at all from the standpoint of profit- 
able or self-supporting operation—these 
gentlemen count upon concealing the eco- 
nomic effect of their social experiments by 
a profligate use of the city’s credit. 

How will you gentlemen controlling the 
savings banks of this state regard a dou- 
bling, or a trebling, of the city’s debt? Is 
it not true that the excesses of municipal 
socialism are likely to be regulated and 
controlled to no small extent by the in- 
creasing unwillingness of investors to buy 
municipal bonds? 


We have quoted very extensively in 
order not to be charged with misstating 


Mr. Levy’s attitude. His remarks if 
translated from indirect to direct lan- 
guage would read about as follows: 


Gentlemen of the savings banks, you are 
the largest buyers of New York city bonds. 
But if you buy more, you may see the 
price marked down when you make 
your annual reports. Ninety per cent. of 
the people of New York, including Gov- 
ernor Hughes, are municipal socialists. 
They demand additional transportation fa- 
cilities, and are going to vote for an un- 
wise and unsafe constitutional amendment 
increasing the debt limit, in order to put 
the city in a financial position to build 
subways with public funds if private cap- 
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ital can’t or won’t build them. This is all 
wrong. To demand a comprehensive sys- 
tem of transportation, “preplanned for the 
distribution of our corgested population,” 
is municipal socialism run mad. Private 
capital only, should be permitted to exploit 
the city and on its own terms. And if you 
will only refuse to buy bonds, the price will 
decline so low that it will be discouraging 
to sell city bonds for subway purposes. 


The speaker omitted to call attention 
to the fact that the city redeemed and 
cancelled during January, February and 
March, 1909, more than $20,000,000 of 
bonds; and on April 1 had $215,523,000 
remaining in the sinking funds. He ap- 
parently omitted to call attention to any 
fact favorable to the city. 

Mr. Levy would probably advise sav- 
ings banks to buy mortgages on New 
York real estate at sixty per cent. of 
present market value, while his address 
would discourage the purchase of the 
city’s bonds or corporate stock which 
are in effect a lien, prior to the mort- 
gage, on the same property, and at less 
than ten per cent: of present value. If 
the real estate is not worth the taxes, 
how much is the mortgage worth? 

It is true that a vast majority of the 
people of New York are demanding ad- 
ditional transportation facilities, and it 
is equally true that there is a strong 
sentiment in favor of ‘the construction 
of subways by public funds as the pres- 
ent subway was constructed. 

The demand for the constitutional 
amendment is based upon the vital ne- 
cessity for more subways. While it is 
not true that the amendment increases 
the debt limit, it does give the legisla- 
ture power to permit New York city to 
exclude certain bonds from computation 
in fixing the debt limit, as will be seen 
by the following extract from the 
amendment: 

Any debt hereafter incurred by the city 
of New York for a public improvement 
owned or to be owned by the city, which 
yields to the city current net revenue, af- 
ter making any necessary allowance for 
repairs and maintenance for which the city 
is liable, in excess of the interest on said 
debt and of the annual instalments neces- 
sary for its amortization may be excluded 
in ascertaining the power of said city to 
become otherwise indebted, provided that 
a sinking fund for its amortization shall 
have been established and maintained and 
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that the indebtedness shall not be so ex- 
cluded during any period of time when the 
revenue aforesaid shall not be sufficient to 
equal the said interest and amortization 
instalments, and except further that any 
indebtedness heretofore incurred by the city 
of New York for any rapid transit or dock 
investment may be so excluded proportion- 
ately to the extent to which the current net 
revenue received by said city therefrom 
shall meet the interest and amortization in- 
stalments thereof, provided that any in- 
crease in the debt incurring power of the 
city of New York which shall result from 
the exclusion of debts heretofore incurred 
shall be available only for the acquisition 
or construction of properties to be used 
for rapid transit or dock purposes. The 
legislature shall prescribe the method by 
which and the terms and conditions under 
which the amount of any debt to be so ex- 
cluded shall be determined, and no such 
debt shall be excluded except in accordance 
with the determination so prescribed. 


A prominent senator informs the 
writer that there was practically no op- 
position at the legislative hearings, to 
the amendment, except from the trac- 
tion companies and their friends. In 
this connection it may be proper to say 
that it is very generally believed that 
a deliberate attempt is being made by 
the transit companies and their friends 
to so discredit the financial affairs of 
the city that it will be discouraging to 
sell bonds; and the city will, therefore, 
be helpless and compelled to accede to 
the terms of private capital in order to 
secure the transportation improvements 
which are so vitally necessary. Chair- 
man Willcox of the Public Service Com- 
mission has openly stated that there 
seems to be a conspiracy on the part of 
certain officials, politicians and capital- 
ists to prevent the construction of new 
transportation facilities. 

The city of New York has tried both 
private and vublic ownership of rail- 
roads, and the result may be of interest 
to out-of-town bondholders. We learn 
from Justice Gaynor’s article on the 
subject in ‘“Pearson’s Magazine” for 
May that private capitalists secured con- 
trol of 865 miles of railroads in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx upon which they 
piled up bond and stock obligations of 
$701,135,911 (over $810,000 per mile). 
They then manipulated the price of the 
securities skyward, and sold out to the 
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public, afterwards throwing the com- 
panies into bankruptcy. They are, per- 
haps, ready to repeat the operation. 

We have seen that the average total 
indebtedness is $810,000 per mile. But 
in one case, that of the Thirty-fourth 
Street Crosstown surface road, the com- 
pany reported to the State railroad com- 
mission that the cost of road and equip- 
ment per mile of road owned was 
$6,472,287.39. (See report N. Y. R. R. 
Commission 1906, page 1227, Vol. II.). 

The New York City Railway Com- 
pany, owning one and one-half miles of 
track in the Bronx, leased the Metropol- 
itan Street Railway for 999 years and 
guaranteed seven per cent. dividends on 
$52,000,000 capital stock. This seven 
per cent. stock was listed, and boost- 
ed up to $289 a share. Then some- 
thing happened—and the latest news is 
that the property of the New York City 
Railway (which guaranteed seven per 
cent. on $52,000,000), was sold at auc- 
tion April 8, 1909, for $500 and taxes. 
(See Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, April 10, 1909, page 945.) This 
is the result of private capital being 
given a free hand in New York. 

On the other hand, the present sub- 
way was built and is owned by the city, 
and is operated by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, which com- 
pany not only pays the city interest on 
the amount of bonds issued for its con- 
struction, and a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the bonds, but also earns 
and pays interest ranging from four 
and one-half per cent. to six per cent. 
on $113,825,000 of the bonds and notes 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
and the Interboro-Metropolitan Co., 
which securities represent a _ large 
amount of H?0O. 

Why should not the city bonds issued 
to pay for this subway be excluded when 
computing the debt of the city, as water 
bonds are now excluded? 

The great value of subways to the city 
may be seen by the following statement: 

By a painstaking investigation the City 
Club of New York has shown that, while 
the cost of the entire subway, without 
equipment, from the Battery to Spuyten 
Duvyvil, was but $43,000,000, the rise in land 
values in Manhattan from 135th street to 
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the Spuyten Duyvil, and in the Bronx, due 
to the subway, after allowing generously 
for the full normal increase from general 
causes, was $80,500,000, up to 1907—and 
the end is not yet. 

This territory could have paid out of its 
profits the whole cost of that part of the 
subway which runs through it and yet have 
cleared over $67,425,000. 

All the rapid transit routes which are 
now demanded, and which are referred 
to by Mr. Levy with such bitter sar- 
casm, were “pre-planned,” adopted and 
approved five years ago by the Board of 
Rapid Transit Railroad Commissioners, 
all of whom were members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Levy intimates that all who sup- 
port the constitutional amendment must 
lack common sense and should be classed 
as municipal socialists. We, therefore, 


submit herewith extracts from a report 
on the constitutional amendment by a 
committee of bankers appointed by 
Mayor McClellan and consisting of 
James T. Woodward, president of the 
Hanover National Bank as chairman, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 


National City Bank; Edwin S. Marston, 
president of the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company; Francis L. Hine, president 
of the First National Bank; J. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr.; John E. Borne, president of 
the Colonial Trust Company, and 
George Blumenthal. This committee in 
February of 1909 submitted their re- 
port to the Mayor, from which we 
quote: 

This amendment seems to your committee 
to provide a method, logical as well as safe, 
by which the city may increase its rapid 
transit and dock facilities without encroach- 
ing further on its debt limit. 

The committee reports, therefore, that it 
is the opinion of its members that the pro- 
posed amendment would, if adopted, be of 
advantage to the city, and would show a 
safe and financially sound method whereby 
the sums so urgently needed could be pro- 
vided. 

Governor Hughes, who is himself a 
resident of the city, after a most careful 
study of the problem, heartily advo- 
cated the amendment. Hon. Lawson 
Purdy, President of the Tax Depart- 
ment, who is acknowledged to be one 
of the greatest authorities in the United 
States on the subject of taxation, also 
favors the amendment. 


We have shown that the demand for 
the present constitutional amendment is 
based on the vital necessity of securing 
additional transportation facilities be- 
tween the several boroughs of Greater 
New York, which the present traction 
companies have neither the inclination 
nor the financial ability to provide. 

It is true that the Interborough Com- 
pany has applied to the Public Service 
Commission for a franchise for a new 
subway line, but the scheme as pro» 
posed is so unfair to the city that its 
adoption is impossible. It has been 
planned, not to relieve the situation, 
but to obstruct, and prevent relief, and 
would do more harm than good. 

A private contracting company has, 
however, applied for a franchise cover- 
ing a large and important system of 
subway lines connecting Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and Bronx Boroughs, and 
their plan appears to be reasonable and 
therefore popular. 

The lack of transportation facilities 
is the one “disquieting feature” con- 
fronting the city, a menace not men- 
tioned by Mr. Levy. The overcrowd- 
ed condition of Manhattan and the dif- 
ficulty of reaching the other boroughs 
has resulted in many families moving to 
New Jersey. Many manufacturing 
plants have also moved across the North 
River. In proof of which we quote the 
following from a report adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce, February, 1909: 


Your committee feels that there is great 
danger to the interests of the city if fur- 
ther rapid transit facilities are not fur- 
nished in the near future. 

It is only by making it possible to build 
up the outlying sections that congestion can 
be relieved and that the taxable value of 
property, upon which the city bases its 
capacity to borrow funds, can grow in pro- 
portion to the increasing necessity for pub- 
lic works. * * * The approaching com- 
pletion of the Pennsylvania tunnels and the 
Hudson terminals connecting with the 
termini of all the New Jersey trunk lines 
will furnish quick and convenient access to 
suburban districts in New Jersey. 

If New York city does not furnish at 
least equal facilities for reaching uncon- 
gested districts in its various boroughs, set- 
tlement will follow the line of least resist- 
ance, and our neighboring state will secure 
the suburban population which might 
otherwise so greatly advance the interests 
and wealth of this city. * * * 
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There is no other city on the globe which 
shows such pressing need, and therefore 
such brilliant opportunities for rapid 
transit; there is no other city on the globe 
showing such spirit of enterprise and such 
ability in handling large financial proposi- 
tions. 

It is true that the present city ad- 
ministration has been in many respects 
very wasteful and extravagant. But an 
earnest effort will be made this fall to 
secure the election of officials who will 
give the city an honest and economical 
administration. A non-partizan Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, of which Eu- 
gene H. Outerbridge is chairman and 
Percival Kiihne, of the banking house of 
Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne, treasurer, 
was elected at a mass meeting held at 
Cooper Union some time ago to take 
charge of the movement, and the writer 
as a member of that committee takes the 
liberty of urging the readers of this 
MaGazinE residing in New York to lend 
a hand in the good work. If, however, 


the movement is defeated, bondholders 
need not worry, as the entire city gov- 
ernment is subject to such strong char- 


ter and constitutional safeguards that 
no harm could come to the bondholders. 
In reference to the work of the Com- 


mittee of One Hundred and the com-. 


ing municipal election, we again quote 
from the report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce on the constitutional amendment: 

Your committee, in presenting this neces- 
sarily comparatively brief summary of the 
situation, believes that it can do no greater 
service at this time than to aid in the work 
of stirring up public opinion in support of 
the movement for administrative reform, 
giving encouragement to those organiza- 
tions and public officials that are earnestly 
laboring to establish better methods and in- 
creased efficiency. 


In the same report we read: 


It is believed that, of the city’s payroll of 
$80,000,000, many millions represent service 
paid for but not rendered. 


The Civil Service law is accountable 
for this state of affairs, according to 
many office holders and heads of de- 
partments, who declare that it has “built 
up an aristocracy of insolent, inefficient 
and overpaid employees for which the 
heads of departments should not be held 
responsible.” There is certainly some 
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truth in the complaint, although civil 
service reformers will probably claim 
that the good features of the law more 
than overbalance the bad. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce could do no more im- 
portant work than investigate the sub- 
ject and publish the facts. The public 
will not accept at face value the opin- 
ion of the civil service reformers on the 
one hand or the politicians on the other, 
as both sides are biased; but the con- 
clusions of the Chamber of Commerce 
would be received with respect. 

In conclusion we would remind the 
reader that the bankers of New York 
are too shrewd, honorable, broad-mind- 
ed and patriotic to lend themselves to 
any scheme that would injure the city’s 
credit. Out-of-town bondholders are 
urged not to give heed to any person 
who makes vague and loose charges 
against the city, unsupported by facts. 

Consider the great Empire State with 
property at stake valued by the United 
States Census Bureau at more than 
fourteen billions of dollars; and the fact 
that the State government absolutely 
controls the city. 

Governor Hughes at the Queensboro 
Bridge Opening, June 12, 1909, said: 

“The State of New York has no single 
interest more important than the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the City of New 
York.” 

The Governor of the State has 
power to remove city officials from 
office who are unfaithful to their duty. 
Remember that more than $30,000,000 
is spent each year by the city for educa- 
tional purposes. These figures do not 
spell municipal Socialism. 

The facts concerning New York and 
its people when once known will cause 
the most ultra-conservative investor to 
agree with Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, who 
said to the Savings Bank Association, 
May 9, 1906: 

We need only a better understanding of 
the true strength of New York city’s obliga- 
tions. When we have that, the market 


price of a New York city bond will be one 
of the city’s worthiest monuments. 





BANKS AND RAILROADS. 


By Charles W. Stevenson. 


N view of the recent attacks by the 
people on corporations, the economic 
relations of banks and railroads to each 
other and to the general public are 
worthy of consideration. 

The first fact to be considered is that 
banks and railroads are at this day in- 
dispensable factors in trade. Commerce 
cannot be carried on without them. And 
each is engaged in promoting exchange. 
The bank by means of money, and credit 
makes the exchange possible, and the 
railroad by means of the actual trans- 
portation of the product furnishes the 
rapid interchange which is a necessary 
part of the rushing and crowding life 
of the present. Jointly these two cor- 
porations, so dissimilar, are necessary 
to the universal exchange and trade of 
the world. They are therefore directly 
interested in the betterment of the con- 


dition of the masses of the people. They 
bring havpiness and comfort to all the 


people. Thew have an influence that is 
wider than their own immediate part 
in the whole. 


Cuarter Rieurts. 


Banks and railroads are therefore 
closely allied in their general attitude 
and relation to the progress of the coun- 
try. That they may the better carry 
on this work of helpfulness, they ask 
and receive a charter from the State, 
this giving them the right to operate as 
corporations, or artificial persons hav- 
ing perpetual life and limited liability. 
But the railroad, unlike the bank, has 
the right to force itself through the 
country by seizing, under forms of law, 
certain necessary rights of way, and 
having the lands condemned can pro- 
ceed to the building and operation of 
the road. No such right of eminent 
domain inures to the bank. It may be 
called a private corporation, the rail- 
road for the reason assigned being a 
public one. 

Because of these charter rights the 
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railroad is called a common carrier, and 
it must operate or forfeit its right to 
exist; it must take the freight which is 
presented to it subject to proper reg- 
ulations; and it must provide cars and 
do all that becomes a corporation hay- 
ing the right to live by virtue of a 
State grant. 

But let it be remembered that while 
all this is true there is yet a considera- 
tion which cannot be abrogated by any 
man-made law, and this is the law of 
supply and demand that enables the 
railroad to do business at a profit ac- 
cording to its location and management. 
The right to invade the running of the 
road and to declare the charges goes a 
step farther than this charter right in 
that it declares that an alien power, the 
State, may fix rates and charges with- 
out regard to the returns necessary to 
carry on the road. In the tests that 
are being made in the courts at the 
present time the railroads are winning 


‘their suits on the constitutional grounds 


that sudden sweeping reductions made 
by State legislatures are confiscatory. 
It is this fact that renders the railroad 
peculiar, and fixes the principle of its 
operation in the wants and needs of the 
people tributary to it, the products ad- 
jacent subject to the laws of supply 
and demand, and the competition of 
capital in like investment and enter- 
prise. No right of the State to reg- 
ulate on the ground of a common car- 
rier can ever abrogate this primal nat- 
ural law of operations. 

No such question arises in the bank, 
yet here the matter of issue is the sub- 
ject of great speculation by publicists 
and politicians, and gives rise to much 
discussion and no little condemnation 
at times. As the matter of credit-issue 
in this direct way is vital to the proper 
working of the bank it is a matter of 
general public interest. 
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Banks AND RaiLtroaps Work IN 
UNIson. 


The reciprocal relations of the bank 
and the railroad are not so direct as 
they are important and fundamental. 
The bank furnishes the sinews of trade 
in that it furnishes the credit on which 
the buying and selling is done. Imag- 
ine, if you can, how much this credit is 
of benefit to the corporation engaged in 
hauling the goods from market to con- 
sumer and from the farmer to the mar- 
ket. Again, if there were no railroads, 
and the surplus of the soil must lie rot- 
ting in the fields, there would be less 
need for the banks, and less capital or 
stored up labor on which they might 
build their foundations. Together the 
two institutions work in unison for the 
benefit of all the people. And while 
the railroads may or may not be depos- 
itors of the banks, they are the servants 
of the same constituency which the 
bank serves. And the bank, outside 
of the mail service of the road, may 
have little to transport, yet it furnishes 
the means whereby the merchant buys 
his goods and the farmer feeds his cat- 
tle. 


Uneeuat Recipients or Pusiic Con- 
FIDENCE. 


It follows directly that two such in- 
dispensable factors in the general busi- 
ness of the country ought to be on firm 
and solid foundations and be equal 
recipients of the confidence and pat- 
ronage of the public. But such is 
not the case. There is no more rea- 
son economically for the exploitation of 
a railroad than a bank, yet it is a fact 
that millions are made out of the ma- 
nipulation of the stocks and bonds of 
the railroads while the banks are entire- 
ly free from such speculation and infla- 
tion. Men do not gamble in bank 
stocks. These stocks soon become of 
fixed value, and there is no change save 
one now and then may meet disaster 
while the others slowly and surely ad- 
vance in premium value, some of the 
smaller institutions in a new country ad- 
vancing in value by rapid strides. 

When we approach the great ex- 
changes of the country we find that 
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there is an intimate relation between 
the exploitation of the railroad and the 
welfare of the bank. The banks are 
themselves large investors in the rail- 
road securities, and they loan still 
greater sums on the stocks and bonds of 
roads as they are presented to them on 
margins by brokers and speculators. 

The result of this vast svstem of traf- 
fic is that the manipulation of the ac- 
tual running of the road by affecting 
the price and value of stocks and bonds 
nledged to the great central banks of 
the country, affects the standing and 
profits of these reserve institutions 
themselves. 


Can CuHeEckK SPECULATION IN 
Raritroap SEcuURITIES. 


Banks 


It is for this reason that the banker 
ought to be first and foremost in that 
proper and legitimate regulation of 
roads which it is in his power to exer- 
cise as an arbiter of the dealing in said 
stocks and bonds. He can and he must, 


in the future, hold the gauge to a proper 
handling of these stocks and prevent 
the fluctuations in value and the gross 


inflation or watering of reorganization 
and consolidation projects, in order that 
the whole banking system of the coun- 
try be more solid and safe than it has 
heretofore been with reference to this 
one factor of its life. 

For in the stability of the reserve cen- 
ter banks lies the stability of the whole 
system, since they are indispensable 
parts of the whole. And the people 
will soon come to condemn the banks in 
unmeasured terms as co-speculators with 
the railroad brokers and owners if they 
do not hold in check this riotous trading 
on the exchanges of the country. 

Not that they have it in their power 
to prohibit the right of men to buy and 
sell, but marginal buying and selling 
may be so regulated by the banks that 
the sudden and violent fluctuations in 
price be done away with and a more 
quiet and stable condition prevail. 


Banks SHovutp Exercise Care IN RE- 
STRICTING INVESTMENTS. 


In fact the banks, by lending on call 
as they do, may do great harm to the 
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legitimate running and upbuilding of 
the railroads themselves. For if the 
people get the idea that the road is not 
in a good financial condition and that 
it is not kept up to-the proper perfec- 
tion in its trackage and equipment, or 
that it is likely to go into the hands of 
a receiver that the water may be 
squeezed out of the stock there will be 
a holding back of patronage that will 
have a material effect on the profits. 
So that in this particular the banks 
may befriend legitimate railroad opera- 
tion by being more rigid. So, too, in 
the advances they may make at the time 
of construction they may hold a still 
closer check since only that money which 
goes into betterment and into construc- 
tion is money that has value when it 
comes to estimating the price of the 
stocks or bonds. 

That the banks do not appreciate the 
worth and importance of the work of 
the railroads, and that the railroads do 
not sufficiently patronize banks, is true. 
There is no reason why great sums of 
money should lie idle in the hands of 
the roads and they should become the 
friends and patrons of the banks for 
the sake of the general uplift they can 
give to the credit making power of a 
pool of deposits thus engendered. This 
fact might have been made very ap- 
parent by an insight into the method of 
the roads in the last panic. 


Marit Service or Raitroaps or BENE- 
FIT TO BANKs. 


Just in the matter of the mail service 
the bank is hardly prepared to appre- 
ciate the benefit of the railroad. The 
latter hurries the check and draft to its 
destination and in such a way as to 
make the momentum of trade much 
greater than it otherwise could be. And 
the bank that cannot profit by swift 
railroad service has a great handicap 
on it, and cannot perform the full func- 
tioning of the institution. 


Rartroaps Nor as STAsLe As BANks. 


It remains for us to notice that the 
nature of the service performed by the 
bank renders its returns sure, and, 
measured by the average of the earning 
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rate of all other business, a fixed in- 
crease. With the railroad stock there 
are so many precarious factors to be 
considered that the value of the stock 
cannot so safely be estimated. As for 
the earning rate this is subject to the 
crop failures of the country, to the 
floods of the country, and to the acci- 
dents of operation that are inherent in 
the imperfections of human nature. So 
that to the speculative world the rail- 
road will ever present an unstable equa- 
tion, while the bank will have in its 
stock that value and that stability that 
will command a fixed price and always 
prevent speculation and manipulation. 


LeGisLATuREs CANNotT WITH JusTICE 
Fix Interest Rates. 


On this account it is possible without 
great injury to the banking interests 
for the legislatures to declare the inter- 
est rate. But even here there must be 
some and there always is some way in 
which the bank may sell its credit and 
money according to its market value. 
Here again the human laws must give 
way to the larger natural laws, for the 
central exchanges of the world control 
the interest rate and the worldwide law 
of supply and demand controls the ex- 
change. What the Bank of England 
does has its immediate effect on the 
banks of the civilized world, and such 
must ever be the case. So that at the 
highest and at the lowest the Govern- 
ment has but little to say as to the fix- 
ing of the rates. 

When it comes to the railroads, as we 
have shown, the power of the Govern- 
ment fails at its very inception because 
it is not adequate to do justice to peo- 
ple and corporation for lack of ade- 
quate information and lack of ability 
on the part of those who are delegated 
to fix rates and charges. 

For reasons such as these the in- 
spection of banks by the Government 
may well be welcomed by these institu- 
tions since this does not enter into the 
essential part of their conduct and goes 
no farther than the passing of an opin- 
ion on the work after it is done. But in 
the case of the roads any such inspec- 
tion must fall far short of the mark 
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since it cannot penetrate even to what 
has been done, much less provide the 
proper method of operation and charge. 


Banks Versus RaAILrRoaps. 


Looking then at these facts we ought 
as a people to differentiate corporations 
according to their service and their con- 
stitution. The bank has nothing to fear 
and nothing to complain of as to the 
most rigid inspection and supervision. 
It stands out in the light in all its op- 
erations, and it has but one charge to 
make and one means of earning its divi- 
dends. It has no watered stock and 
can have none in the very nature of 
things. It cannot lure any investor to 
harm. It must pay its taxes to the full 
limit of the law since its capital stock 
is always worth par and may be worth 
through surplus profits and premium 
much more than par. There is no trad- 
ing in bank stocks as there is in rail- 
road stocks and grains to the detriment 
of their legitimate operation. 

If banks issue currency it is at the 
behest of the needs of the trade that is 
tributary to them as individual insti- 
tutions. There is no place for a com- 
bination to control this issue, since each, 
under our system, is an integer and 
stands on its own assets and reputation. 
Added to this the bank is a community 
institution, and serves all the people 
alike, and does for each constituency 
numberless acts of service for which it 
exacts and expects no pay. For these 
reasons, when there is a disposition to 
question corporations men should re- 
member that the bank is above reproach 
and criticism. 


ITINERARY OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD’S SPECIAL 
TRAIN TO THE A.B. A. CON- 
VENTION AT CHICAGO. 


N to Chicago! Those who contemplate 

a trip to the “City by the Lake” 

while the American Bankers’ Associa- 

tion is in session there during the week of 

September 13 should be interested in the 

special train de luxe which the Pennsylvania 

Railroad is to operate from New York and 
other eastern cities at that time. 

Two schedules have been outlined for 
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the operation of this train, one covering 
the trip to Chicago and back to New 
York in the shortest possible time; the 
other, more extensive, providing for a trip 
on the Great Lakes and affording members 
of the party a delightful variation in modes 
of travel. 

The “Bankers’ Special” will be of the 
highest Pullman equipment, will be elec- 
trically lighted and will be a counterpart 
of the famous “Pennsylvania Special” rep- 
resenting the acme of railroad travel. 

Those who decide to return by the water 
route will traverse the picturesque lake 
country of Wisconsin and Minnesota, de- 
voting half a day to an inspection of the 
points of interest in St. Paul, to Duluth, 
the grain and ore capital of the Lake 
country. - 

Leaving Duluth at night, the party will 
pass early next morning through the beau- 
tiful Portage Canal and Lake, past Hough- 
ton and Hancock, the center of the copper 
mining industry of northern Michigan. The 
second morning the steamer passes through 
the “Soo” locks and stops at Mackinac 
Island that same evening. Another day is 
spent in crossing Lake Huron, the St. 
Clair River and Lake St. Clair, the next 
stop being Detroit. Thence it is but a short 
but delightful run to Cleveland, through 
the Detroit River and western Lake Erie. 
Leaving Cleveland at 11.30 P. M., on Tues- 
day, September 21, the “Special” will reach 
the various points in the East the next day. 


AMERICAN MONEY ABROAD. 


HE movement among certain American 
financiers to establish a banking sys- 
tem in South America, together with 

the news from Pekin that American bank- 
ers are offering to take a railroad loan of 
nearly $30,000,000 in China on better terms 
than European bankers will give, seems to 
indicate that this country is moving into a 
more conspicuous place in world finance 
than it has heretofore held. 

The United States being the wealthiest 
country in the world, and their productions 
far greater than those of any other country, 
it seems only logical that they should ulti- 
mately contain the world’s financial center. 
London now holds that place more by rea- 
son of its banking connections and corre- 
spondents than through its wealth. 

London’s bank connections have been es- 
tablished in all parts of the world, mainly 
because Great Britain has commerce with 
nearly every country of the world. When- 
ever this country is ready to tear down the 
Chinese wall of prohibitive tariff which now 
separates us commercially from the rest of 
the earth, as it will be some day, London 
may begin to fear the rivalry of New York 
in world banking; but not before.—sSt?. 
Louis Republic. 





THE BY-LAWS OF A SAVINGS BANK AND WHAT 
THEY CONTAIN. 


THE BANK AND ITS DEPOSITORS. 
By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 
DEPOSITS. 


IMIT or Deposits. Deposits in sums 
from ten cents and upwards to 
$3,000 will be received, but in order to 
retain the pass book, a balance of one 
dollar must remain on deposit. No in- 
terest will be allowed on accounts where 
the balance is less than five dollars. 
(New York.) 

Deposits of five dollars and upwards 
to the amount of $3,000 may be received 
from one individual. (New York. 

But in no case will fractional parts 
of a dollar be received on deposit. 
(New York.) 

Deposits, to the amount allowed by 
law, may be received on one account, 
and all receipts and payments shall be 
in specie or in bills taken in deposit 
by the incorporated banks of the city 
of New York at par. But no new ac- 
count shall be opened with a deposit of 
less than five dollars. 


Depositors Must SusBscrRiBE TO THE 
By-Laws. 


Each depositor on making his or her 
first deposit shall be required to sub- 
scribe his or her assent and agreement 
to be governed by the by-laws and reg- 
ulations of the bank. (New York.) 

Upon making a deposit, the depositor 
shall be required to subscribe his name, 
signifying his assent to the regulations 
and by-laws of the bank, and to all such 
alterations thereof as may be duly made. 
(Maine.) 

On making the first deposit, depos- 
itors must subscribe to the by-laws and 
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the acceptance of the book is such as- 
sent.* 

If for any reason the depositor does 
not subscribe to the by-laws in writing, 
he will be bound unless he returns the 
pass book or withdraws‘the money with- 
in ten days.* (New York.) 

But if this (the signature) has not 
been made at the time of making the 
first deposit, the fact of making the 


first deposit shall of itself be regarded 
as intended by the depositor as signif y- 
ing his assent and agreement to the said 
by-laws and regulations and shall be 
deemed sufficient evidence of such as- 


sent.* (New York.) 

Every person desirous of becoming a 
depositor shall, at the time of making 
the first deposit, receive a deposit book 
containing the following rules and reg- 
ulations printed therein; and by receiv- 
ing the book the depositor shall be con- 
sidered as agreeing to be bound by the 
by-laws of the Dollar Savings Bank. 
One book only will be given out in the 
same name.* (Penna.) 

Depositors evidence their consent to 
the rules and regulations herein con- 
tained by acceptance of this book.* 
(Conn. ) 

If the depositor is unable to write, 
or is not present at the time of opening 





* These clauses are in keeping with the 
law which holds the acceptance of a pass 
book of a savings bank evidences compli- 
ance with the by-laws. For full discussion 
of this subject, see BANKERS MAGAZINE 
for April, 1909. 
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the account, or for any other reason is 
unable to make such subscription to the 
by-laws, the acceptance of the pass 
book* shall be taken and be deemed to 
be an agreement by the depositor to be 
bound by and subject to the by-laws and 
rules as they then exist or may there- 
after be lawfully altered or amended. 
And any agreement or contract or con- 
dition inconsistent with the by-laws of 
the institution which may be alleged 
to have been made with any such person 
making a deposit shall be void unless 
the same shall have been in writing and 
in the pass book and been signed by 
some duly authorized officer of the in- 
stitution before its delivery. (New 
York.) 

Depositors on making their first de- 
posit shall subscribe to the by-laws and 
give such information touching them- 
selves as shall enable the officers to 
identify the parties whenever said par- 
ties may wish to withdraw the funds. 
(New York.) 

Deposits of one dollar and upward not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 may be received from any one 
depositor. On making the first deposit, the 
depositor must appear at the office of the 
Savings Bank and declare by his signature 
his assent to the rules and regulations of the 
bank. The depositor shall receive a pass book 
in which all deposits and withdrawals are to 
be recorded, and it shall be the duty of each 
depositor, before leaving the bank, to ex- 
amine the entries in his or her pass book, or 
the bank will not be responsibl2 for any 
claim afterwards made. Only persons not 
residing in this city may open accounts in 
writing, lawfully attested. ‘The bank will not 
be responsible for any money sent to depos- 
itors at their request. 

No employee of this bank other than 
the president or treasurer shall make 
any agreement, oral or written, with 
any depositor, involving this bank, be- 
yond the ordinary entries made in the 
pass books of depositors inclusive of 
entries creating joint accounts and trust 
accounts. 


Deposirs—How to Bre EnrTerep. 


All deposits shall be regularly en- 
tered in the books of the bank, and also 
in a book to be furnished to the depos- 
itor, which shall be kept by him or her 
as a voucher for his or her deposits. 

No money shall be received, nor shall 
any money be paid out, except at the 
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bank, in the presence of either the pres- 
ident, treasurer, secretary, a trustee, 
or the teller or other assistants. 

Deposits shall be regularly entered 
in the books of the bank and posted 
daily * * * and the amount written 
in full length and in figures and signed 
by an officer of the bank. (North Caro- 
lina.) 

Deposits shall be entered in the book 
of the depositor who shall then examine 
the same. 


OruerR Deposits. 


Special deposits with prescribed con- 
ditions may be made, which conditions 
shall be entered upon the books of the 
corporation and of the depositor; and 
the money thus deposited shall in no 
case be withdrawn, except in conformity 
with those conditions. (Maine.) (New 
York cannot accept special deposits 
other than joint, trust, society and court 
accounts. ) 

Any depositor may designate at the 
time of making a deposit, the period for 
which he desires the deposit to remain 
in the bank, and persons for whose ben- 
efit the same is made; and such depos- 
itor and his or her legal representatives, 
shall be bound by such conditions, vol- 
untarily annexed to the deposit; and 
in case of a dissolution of the corpora- 
tion, the same shall be paid to the per- 
son legally authorized to receive it. 
(Maine. ) 

Deposits from corporations and socie- 
ties duly incorporated are received on 
the condition that the bank shall be 
furnished with the names and signatures 
of the officers or agents authorized to 
act for it in the premises, and shall be 
notified of any change of such officers 
or agents, and the bank shall stand ac- 
quitted for payments made in the ab- 
sence of such notice. 


MIscELLANEOUs PrRovIsIONs CONCERN- 
ING Deposits. 


When money is brought to deposit, 
it must be carefully counted, laid 
straight, all one way, and the teller in- 
formed of the amount. (Penna.) 

Checks, or drafts, when credited as 
cash, will only be received for account 
of the depositor, and at the depositor’s 
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risk, and every depositor will be held 
responsible as an indorser upon all 
checks, or drafts, so deposited. The 
number of the deposit book must be 
noted on all checks, or drafts, depos- 
ited for credit therein. (New York.) 

Deposits will be received subject to 
such conditions as may be stipulated by 
the treasurer. 

Each depositor is required to sign a 
certificate of deposit, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: We, the undersigned, 
have (on the day designated by the 
date) deposited in the Portsmouth Sav- 
ings Bank, the amount set against our 
signatures, for the person in whose 
name a book of deposit has been issued, 
which deposit has been entered on said 
book; and the whole or any portion of 
this deposit may be withdrawn by the 
person who may present the said book, 
and give a receipt therefor to the bank. 
And we hereby signify our assent to the 
regulations and by-laws of this institu- 
tion. (Maine.) 

All deposits shall be made in specie, 
or funds current at the banks in the 


city of Utica, and all payments shall be 


made in like funds. (New York.) 

All deposits must be made in the 
banking rooms to be valid. 

The first deposit must remain at least 
thirty days before withdrawal will be 
permitted. (New York.) 

All checks for deposit must remain 
thirty days. ; 

And but one person of the same fam- 
ily shall have an account to exceed 
$1,000. (New York.) 


WITHDRAWALS. 


Notice or Wituprawat. This insti- 
tution will as a rule pay all depositors 
on demand, but shall not be liable to pay 
any money to depositors except on sixty 
days’ previous notice in writing to the 
treasurer. The intent of this rule being 
solely to protect the institution and its 
depositors in times of public excitement 
and danger. (New York.) 

No money shall be withdrawn as a 
matter of right without ninety days’ 
previous notice to the bank, in writing, 
of the intention to withdraw it; as a 
matter of indulgence, however, the offi- 
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cers of the bank may allow moneys to 
be withdrawn without such notice on 
any day for the reception and payment 
of deposits without thereby waiving the 
right of the bank to such notice, and 
time of payment. (New York.) 

No depositor shall be entitled as a 
matter of right to withdraw more than 
$100 without giving such time notice 
to the treasurer of his purpose to make 
such draft as may have been at the time 
decided by the trustees as expedient, of 
not less than ten nor more than sixty 
days. 

This rule is enacted for prudential 
reasons to protect the interests of de- 
positors. As a matter of fact the treas- 
urer has always paid depositors on de- 
mand, without requiring the notice— 
without prejudice, however, to his right 
to require it, if, in the judgment of the 
officers of the bank, the occasion calls 
for it. 

Notice of withdrawal will be required 
as follows: 

For sums of $25 and less, 10 days. 

For sums of $25 to $100, 30 days. 

For sums over $100, 60 days. 


Ten days’ notice of withdrawal may 
be required for all sums. On amounts 
of $100 and over, two months’ notice 
will be required. The trustees will keep 
a fund on hand sufficient to meet all or- 
dinary demands, and the notice will be 
enforced only to protect depositors. 
(Ohio. ) 

On all sums from $25 to $500 sixty 
days’ notice will be required. When 
the notice of withdrawal is given, the 
interest will cease from the first day of 
the quarter in which notice is given. 
(Minn. ) 

Interest due is excepted from with- 
drawal notice. 

WitHprawats—How Mane. Depos- 
itors alone shall be responsible for the 
safe keeping of their books. And all 
payments made to persons producing 
the deposit books, whether with or with- 
out an order or letter of attorney, pur- 
porting to be signed by the depositor, 
shall be deemed good and valid pay- 
ments to depositors respectively and 
shall fully discharge the institution 
therefrom, unless notice of the death 
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of the depositor shall have been given 
to it. (New York.) 

Payment may be made to depositors 
in person, or to their attorneys, or on 
the written order of either of them; 
and shall be deemed good and valid 
when made to any one presenting the 
pass-book, or a duplicate thereof. (New 
York.) 

Depositors must see that their bank 
books are neither lost nor stolen. The 
bank will use all care in the payment of 
moneys, that the rightful owners shall 
receive them; yet sums paid in good 
faith to person presenting the bank 
book, and using the depositor’s signa- 
ture, shall be deemed valid, and shall 
exonerate the bank to the amount paid. 

The bank will not be responsible to 
any depositor for frauds committed on 
the bank by producing the pass book 
and drawing money without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the owner. 

As officers of the institution may be 
unable to identify every depositor trans- 
acting business at the office, the institu- 
tion will not be responsible for loss sus- 
tained where payment has been made 


upon the presentation of the deposit 


book. In all cases a payment upon 
presentation of a deposit book shall be 
a discharge to the corporation for the 
amount so paid; provided, upon satis- 
factory proof of the loss or destructica 
of a book, the board of investment may 
order the payment of the amount due 
without the book; and provided also, if 
they think proper, they may require a 
bond to indemnify the institution there- 
for. 

The possession of the pass book shall 
be sufficient authority to the bank to 
warrant any payment made and en- 
.tered in it, and all payments made to 
persons producing the pass book shall 
be deemed good and valid payments to 
the depositors respectively. The bank, 
however, will always endeavor to pre- 
vent frauds on the depositors. 

No money shall be drawn except on two 
weeks’ notice, and if the sum proposed io be 
drawn exceed two hundred dollars, one weck’s 
further notice must be given for every addi- 
tional hundred dollars or fractional part 
thereof; and for all sums over sixteen hun- 
dred dollars, four months’ notice will he re- 


quired. Notice will not be received at one 
time for the drawing of more than one 
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amount, and a second notice shall be consid- 
ered as waiving any pending notice. Inter- 
est, however, will be paid on demand at any 
time within six months after the dividend has 
been declared. On giving notice, the book 
must be left at the bank and the treasurer 
informed how much money is wanted; and if 
the money be not drawn within ten days 
after the time for drawing has passed, the 
notice will be considered as withdrawn, an@ 
a new notice will be required. (Penna.) 


Withdrawals may be made (1) per- 
sonally, or (2) by order in writing (if 
the bank have the depositor’s signature) 
or (3) by letters of attorney duly au- 
thenticated. In case of death payment 
will be made to the (4) legal represent- 
ative. (New York.) 


MIscELLANEOUs Provisions CONCERN= 
ING WITHDRAWALS. 


No payments will be paid without the 
book. 

No payments of less than five dollars 
will be made unless to close the ac~ 
count. 

If not called for within one week af~ 
ter the expiration of the notice, the no~ 
tice will have no effect. 

Persons unable to write must be iden-~ 
tified. 

And if drawn by order the bearer of 
the order shall have the right to sign the 
name of the depositor to ‘the receint 
and the receipt shall be as binding as 
though signed by the depositor. (New 
York.) 

The secretary shall endeavor to pre~ 
vent fraud, but payments made to per~ 
sons presenting the pass book shall be 
deemed valid payments to depositors. 

The bank mill use its best efforts to 
prevent fraud * * *, 

Withdrawals by attorneys in fact, 
and orders upon the society for pay- 
ments in withdrawal, can only be made 
upon blanks provided by the society. 


Drarts By MAIL. 


Drafts upon the bank, sent by mail 
or otherwise, will not be entitled to pay- 
ment unless the depositor’s book is pro~ 
duced and the depositor sends by letter, 
accompanying the draft, correct an- 
swers to the questions asked when the 
deposit was made in the bank. Upon 
payment in current funds in such man- 
ner as the said depositor may in such 
draft or letter direct all responsibility 
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therefor on the part of the bank shall 
cease. 

No deposit will be paid from the fif- 
teenth day of February to the first day 
of March, and from the fifteenth day of 
August to the first day of September, 
and no interest will be allowed on any 
sums withdrawn for the time which may 
have elapsed since the last dividend. 
(Conn. ) 


Time or Witruprawine Deposits. 
The treasurer is authorized to pay de- 
positors the whole or any part of the 
amount of their deposits and dividends, 
at any time when called for, reserving, 
however, the right, to the board of in- 
vestment, should the interests of the 
institution require, to instruct their 
treasurer to pay only on the first Mon- 
day of February, May, August and No- 
vember, and to require two weeks’ no- 
tice in writing, of their intention to 
withdraw. (Rhode Island.) 


Joint AND Trust Accounts. 


Deposits in the name of one person 
as trustee for another may be with- 
drawn by such trustee, and in case of 
death, if no written notice of the exist- 
ence and terms of a valid trust has been 
given to the bank, the cestui que trust 
may withdraw the deposit. (Conn.) 
Note: This is in keeping with the New 
York Law on Trust Accounts. 

Every deposit made by one person 
for the benefit of another person shall 
be expressed to be “in trust”; and no 
deposit shall be received, or be ex- 
pressed to be received, from one person 
“by” another person, or by one person 
“for” another person. The trustee, or 
his legal representative or successor, 
shall alone be entitled to receive pay- 
ment, and his, or their, receipt, with the 
production of the deposit book, will be 
a full discharge to the society. ( Penna.) 

When an account stands in the names 
of two persons as co-depositors who 
have authorized the addition of the 
words “to be drawn by either or the 
survivor,’ or other words to the same 
effect, then payment to either depositor 
shall be a full and valid discharge to 
the bank whether the other co-depos- 
itor be living or dead. (New York.) 
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No account shall be opened in the 
names of more than one person except 
by a co-partnership, trustees, or man 
and wife. Money will not be paid to 
agent or upon power of attorney with- 
out proof that the principal is living. 


Marriep WoMEN AND MINors. 


Deposits of married women cannot be 
drawn out by their husbands. 

Married women shall be allowed to 
deposit and withdraw as if unmarried. 

Any deposit made in the name of a 
minor, either by himself or by another, 
for his benefit, may be paid to such 
minor without the intervention of a 
guardian and any such payment shall 
be as valid and effectual as though 
made to a person of full age. 

In case of deposits made by parent 
for infant, payment may be made to 
either parent or child on production of 
pass book. 

Deposits made by married women or 
minors cannot be drawn by husband, 
father or guardian. 

Money may be deposited by any per- 
son for the benefit of a minor and not 
to be withdrawn until the minor be- 
comes of age if it is so ordered at the 
time of making the deposit. (Ohio.) 

Moneys deposited by or in the name 
of a minor may be repaid to such minor 
(although no guardian shall have been 
appointed for him), on his personal re- 
ceipt for same, but no money deposited 
by one person “in trust” for another 
shall be paid to the person for whom it 
is in trust, during the lifetime of the 
trustee, but after the death of said 
trustee it may be so paid. Deposits, 
when made in more than one name “‘pay- 
able to either or survivor’ may be paid 
to either of the depositors named,’ 
whether the other is living or not. 


THE CENTENARY OF SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


A” interesting centenary will be cele- 
brated in Scotland next year—the 
hundredth anniversary of the _ insti- 


tution of savings banks. Like soap and 
several other important things without 
which the modern world could not well get 
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along, savings banks are a Scottish in- 
vention. 

Scotsmen have long been celebrated for 
financial genius. It was a Scot, William 
Patterson, who founded the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

There were savings institutions of va- 
rious descriptions in France, in Germany 
and in England prior to the Ninteenth 
century, but the first embodying the prin- 
ciples of the modern savings bank was 
the Ruthwell Savings Bank, established by 
Henry Duncan in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 
in May, 1810. Mr. Duncan was a Presby- 
terian clergyman, a friend of Thomas 
Carlyle and of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers. 
His purpose was to encourage thrift among 
the poor. It has been sagely noted that 
the Dumfries community of lowland Scotcl, 
was a good one in which to start such a 
scheme. During the first year savings to 
the amount of 150 pounds were deposited 
in the Ruthwell Savings Bank. In the 
next two years the deposits were 171 
pounds and 241 pounds, respectively. Uy 
1814 they amounted to as much as 922 
pounds. As the success of Mr. Duncan’s 
scheme became known, similar institutions 
were organized elsewhere in Scotland and 
England. One of the earliest was the Edin- 
burgh Savings Bank, now among the most 
thriving of such banks in the world. 

It was soon recognized that savings banks, 
honestly and wisely managed, were destined 
to be an agency of great good. Francis 
Gedfrey made this striking declaration re- 
garding them in the Edinburgh Review: 


It would be difficult, we fear, to convince 
either the people or their rulers that the 
spread of savings banks is of far more im- 
portance and far more likely to increase the 
happiness and even the greatness of the na- 
tion than the most brilliant success of its 
arms or the most stupendous improvement 
of its trade and its agriculture. And yet we 
are persuaded that it is so. 

Significant is the old saying that it isn’t 
what a man gets—it’s what he saves—that 
makes him rich. 

The first savings bank in the United 
States was opened in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in 1817. To-day the largest savings 
bank in the world is in the United States— 
the Bowery Savings Bank, of New York 
city, whose deposits exceed one hundred 
million dollars. The aggregate deposits of 
the savings banks of the United States ex- 
ceed three and one-half billions. 

An important development of the savings 
bank idea is the postal savings bank, which 
originated in Great Britain in 1861, and 
which has been taken up in every country 
of continental Europe except Germany. In 
Germany its functions are fulfilled by mu- 
nicipal savings banks. The movement for 
the establishment of postal savings banks 
in the United States, inaugurated by George 
von IL. Meyer, then postmaster-general, in 
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1907, has not yet run the gauntlet of Con- 
gress. But undoubtedly it will. Senator 
Depew of New York, in a recent speech fa- 
voring the establishment of postal savings 
banks, observed that under private manage- 
ment savings banks can exist only where 
there is a large enough population to sup- 
port the machinery of a bank out of the 
surplus, after paying interest to depositors, 
whereas the postoffice has the necessary ma- 
chinery ready to hand. He went on: 


Fourteen States have all the savings in- 
stitutions and thirty-two States and Terri- 
tories have practically none. * * * This 
demonstrates that a savings bank, which is 
the greatest encouragement to industry and 
thrift, exists and can exist only in crowded 
communities, though industry and thrift are 
important everywhere. The only agency 
which can make these opportunities uni- 
versal is the postoffice. There are fewer 
than fifteen hundred savings banks in the 
United States, and there are sixty-eight 
thousand postoffices. Those figures tell the 
whole story. 


A very excellent way for the United 
States to celebrate the centenary of the 
savings banks would be to signalize the 
year 1910 by the inauguration of postal 
savings banks in the United States.—Mil- 
waukee Evening Wisconsin. 


HAS UNCLE SAM COINED GOLD 
MONEY FROM STOLEN 
ARTICLES ? 


[' orders that have just been issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury are 

sirictly carried into effect the burglars 
of this country will be deprived of an im- 
portant advantage which has heretofore 
been open to them in disposing of their loot. 
There is excellent reason to believe that a 


large part of the gold stolen in the form of 


watches, rings and other articles of jewelry 
has found its way through the United 
States mints into the coinage. 

Uncle Sam is, of course, a constant Buyer 
of gold, and all he asks is that the gold be 
of a certain fineness. But owing to the sus- 
picion that the burglars have been market- 
ing their spoils, after melting it down into 
bullion, at the assay office, it is now ordered 
that the officials must use greater circum- 
spection in purchasing gold for coinage. 
They are to demand a ful! and complete ex- 
planation of where it was produced. 

In other words, every batch of bullion 
brought to the assay office must be accom- 
panied by a certificate of character, else 
the United States will decline to buy, even 
though it be the purest quality of the 
precious metal. Thus Uncle Sam is going 
to try to keep this form of tainted money 
out of circulation—Washington Star. 
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PE need not be particularly ob- 

servant these days to note sev- 
eral distinct tendencies which are des- 
‘ttined to bring changes and progress in 
‘the trust company world. 

One of them is the growing practice 
of effecting a community of interest be- 
tween a national bank and a trust com- 
pany—an arrangement by which the 
two institutions are conducted under 
practically one general management, 
the while each pursues the lines of busi- 
ness that naturally fall within its prov- 
-ince. 

Not to attempt anything like a com- 
plete list, several instances of the tend- 
‘ency readily occur to the mind, and the 
¥imancial papers add others each week. 
One of the early examples of the tend- 
ency was the establishment of the First 
Savings and Trust Company by the 
First National Bank of Chicago. Oth- 
ers are the ownership and management 
by the same interests of the Mercantile 
Trust Company and the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis; the New Eng- 
land National Bank and the Common- 
wealth Trust Company of Boston; the 
Continental National Bank and the 
American Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago. Recent advices tell of a na- 
tional bank adjunct for the Mercantile 
Trust Company of San Francisco; and 
rumor has it that the merger of the 
Commercial and Bankers national banks 
of Chicago will be followed in the near 
future by the operation of a trust com- 
pany in alliance with the combined in- 
-stitution. 

The plan has several very definite 
sadvantages, both from the standpoint 
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Conducted by Clay Herrick. 


SOME PRESENT DAY TENDENCIES IN TRUST 
COMPANY MANAGEMENT. 


Affiliation of National Banks and Trust Companies. 






of the operating institutions and from 
that of the public. It enables the man- 
agement, without losing any opportuni- 
ties for business, to handle strictly 
banking business through a banking in- 
stitution, and trust business through a 
trust company; an arrangement which 
has theoretical and practical advan- 
tages. For one thing, it at once dis- 
arms all criticism of encroachment by 
the one institution upon the functions 
of the other. 

This has been the most fruitful 
ground of friction between banking and 
trust company interests; and as has 
been frequently pointed out in these 
columns, the complaints on both sides 
have been pretty well justified by the 
facts. Were the tendencies of the past 
decade in this matter to continue, the 
time would not be far distant when the 
ordinary man would find it no easy 
matter to understand the practical dif- 
ference between a bank and a trust com- 
pany, in some communities at least. 
Legislative effort to hold each institu- 
tion within its own proper sphere have 
not been particularly successful, and 
the controversy in‘some quarters—nota- 
bly in Wisconsin—waxed fierce. 

The present plan offers a solution of 
the difficulty for the large cities and for 
all those communities which can sup- 
port both a bank and a trust company; 
but would appear to offer little help for 
communities which can support but one 
financial institution. 

That the public interest will be sub- 
served by any movement which tends to 
preserve the distinctive character of the 
two institutions appears certain. The 
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more intelligent feeling on the subject 
is shown by recent legislation in sey- 
eral States designed to more clearly sep- 
arate commercial banking from trust 
business, going so far in some instances 
as to provide for the separation of sav- 
ings banking from both of the others. 
Undoubtedly there are fundamental dif- 
ferences between commercial banking 
and the trust business, and some differ- 
ences between trust business and sav- 
ings banking, in spite of certain fea- 
tures which are common to all. The 
risks characteristic of commercial bank- 
ing are not permissible in the other 
lines; nor should the commercial bank 
be hampered by restrictions which are 
quite proper for the others, but which 
would interfere with the legitimate 
work of the commercial bank and crip- 
ple general business. The inevitable 
result of an attempt to conduct all three 
lines of business by one corporation 
must be either too little regulation of 
the trust and the savings businesses or 
too great restrictions upon the commer- 
cial banking business—either of which 
is unfortunate for the institutions them- 
selves and for the general public. 
Recent legislation in several States 
has authorized the conducting of all 
three classes of business by the same 
corporation, with the provision, however, 
that separate departments be main- 
tained for each line of business under- 
taken. To what extent this plan will 
prove wise remains to be demonstrated 
by actual experience; but it appears to 
involve an element of danger, and does 
not seem so good a plan as that of main- 
taining a separate institution, under 
the same general management, for the 
business of commercial banking. This 
more definitely separates the assets and 
liabilities, as well as the operations, of 
the commercial banking side of the bus- 
iness, making a cleaner-cut proposition. 
There is no uncertainty as to what de- 
partment is conducting the business. 
The desirability of conducting the 
savings business in a corporation sep- 
arate from that which conducts the trust 
business is not so evident; if, indeed, 
there is any desirability in such a plan. 
While there is, of course, a distinc- 
tion between these two classes of busi- 
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ness, it is far from being so vital as 
the difference between either and com- 
mercial banking. As a matter of fact, 
it does not require a great stretch of 
the imagination to conceive of the hand- 
ling of savings deposits as a form of a 
trust. The savings bank is in effect 
the trustee of its depositors. In the 
matter of the classes of investments 
suitable for trust deposits and for sav- 
ings deposits, about the same standards 
have long been recognized by both leg- 
islation and custom. 

The maintaining of a national bank 
and a trust company under one manage- 
ment is a recognition of the growing 
importance and necessity of the trust 
company. 

MERGERs. 


Another tendency of the times which 
affects trust companies and other finan- 
cial institutions is: shown by the fre- 
quent mergers of two or more compa- 
nies. This is in recognition of the fact 
that present conditions call for larger 
and stronger companies in the large 
centers, rather than for an increase in 
the number of smaller companies. It 
is due, of course, to the increasing vol- 
ume of business and to the larger 
amounts involved in individual transac- 
tions. If the increasing size of the av- 
erage trust company is accompanied by 
proper safeguards, the interest of the 
general public is fostered by the move- 
ment; for, other things being equal, the 
larger institution is able to offer at once 
greater safety and better facilities. 
From the nature of the business, the 
danger of anything like a “trust” in the 
trust company world is exceedingly re- 
mote. 

Pusuiciry. 


The cause of publicity in the affairs 
of banks and trust companies is mak- 
ing rapid progress. It is being pro- 
moted both by public officials and by the 
officers of the financial corporations. By 
the former more thought and energy 
is being put into the Governmental 
plans for reports and examinations. 
The reports are becoming more elab- 
orate, the examinations more search- 
ing. Federal and State authorities are 
codperating more and more in the mat- 
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ter of simultaneous calls for reports, 
with the result that the reports are more 
valuable from several standpoints. 

On the other hand, the companies 
themselves are giving increasing atten- 
tion to the matter of examinations and 
audits. They are doing this as a mat- 
ter of good policy and self-protection 
and in response to public demand. Aud- 
it departments are being rapidly estab- 
lished in companies which had none be- 
fore, while the existing departments are 
being elaborated. The independent 
audit companies are finding an increas- 
ing field of activity among trust compa- 
nies and banks. The article in these 
columns last month by Mr. Hohlfelder 
showed some of the advanced ideas in 
trust company auditing that are being 
worked out. It need hardly be stated 
that this tendency makes powerfully for 
the public good. 


LOOSE LEAF RECORDS AGAIN. 


EVIVAL of the discussion regard- 
ing loose-leaf records has been 
occasioned by the attack upon such rec- 
ords made a few months ago by Bank 
Commissioner Bergh of Wisconsin. His 
opposition to loose-leaf records is de- 
cidedly emphatic, but his position at the 
head of a department of the Govern- 
ment of Wisconsin which is called upon 
to examine nearly five hundred banks 
and trust companies entitle his views to 
a hearing. He must be in a position 
to know something of the kinds of book- 
keeping that are actually found in the 
banks of his State, and to form an esti- 
mate of the value of different systems 
which is worth noting. He regards the 
displacement of bound books by loose- 
leaf devices as objectionable because it 
destroys the completeness of the rec- 
ords and makes it too easy to destroy or 
misplace or lose parts of the record. He 
characterizes loose leaves as mere 
“scraps of paper.” 

His contention that books are not 
kept for the convenience of the book- 
keepers alone, but should be so kept as 
to enable any competent person who is 
called upon to examine the books to 
follow the accounts for years back, can 
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hardly be denied. Granting this pre- 
mise, however, one does not so easily 
follow him to his conclusion. Is it not 
possible that the convenience of the 
bookkeeper—which, reduced to the last 
analysis, means a saving to the com- 
pany and better service to the cus- 
tomer—can be attained without lessen- 
ing the value of the records to the ex- 
aminer? Is the convenience of the 
bookkeeper in itself an evil? Did not 
the introduction of the Boston ledger, 
for example, contribute to the conveni- 
ence of the bookkeeper without in the 
least affecting the value of the record 
from the examiner’s standpoint? 

Mr. Bergh is not alone in his views, 
for, despite the fact that there has been 
a tremendous growth in the use of loose- 
leaf records and of card records, there 
are still many institutions which cling 
to the permanently bound records. Be- 
cause the trust company is a newer in- 
stitution than the bank, it is probable 
that the use of loose-leaf records is 
more common among them than among 
banks; yet there are many trust com- 
panies, including some of the larger 
ones, which have refused to adopt the 
loose-leaf record. 

The convenience of the loose-leaf 
system is not questioned; the whole 
problem being whether it offers greater 
opportunity for error, for loss of rec- 
ords, or fraud; and if it does, whether 
the opportunity is so much greater as 
to overcome the convenience and the 
saving. These questions are, of course, 
matters of opinion; yet the opinions of 
those who have given actual trial to 
both systems would seem to be of the 
greater weight. With this in mind it is 
significant that there are very few in- 
stances on record where the loose-leaf 
system has been discarded after a thor- 
ough trial. 

That the loose-leaf system offers 
more opportunities for error, pure and 
simple, would be difficult to prove. As 
compared with the Boston ledger, the 
chance of posting to the wrong account 
is certainly less; while it is difficult to 
see wherein there is either greater or 
less opportunity for error in posting to 
a loose leaf than in posting to a bound 
leaf. 
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The greater chance of losing a rec- 
ord under the loose-leaf system will 
hardly be denied even by the most ar- 
dent advocate of the system. But in 
any well-regulated company the knowl- 
edge of the danger inevitably leads to 
special devices to guard against it; and 
the fact is that experience has failed 
to justify the fears that were enter-, 
tained on this score. Here an impor- 
tant consideration is whether the rec- 
ords in question are “original entries” 
or secondary records. If the latter, the 
record can be supplied in case of pos- 
sible loss. 

As to the matter of fraud, it is im- 
portant to distinguish between the use 
of loose-leaf records of “original en- 
tries” and their use for secondary rec- 
ords. Attempted fraud in a secondary 
record, where the original entries are 
available, is not harder to detect in a 
loose-leaf record than in a permanently 
bound record. If the original entries 
are made on loose sheets, there is prob- 
ably more possibility of fraud; though 
even here the possibility may easily be 
overestimated; while very much de- 
pends upon the system employed. It is 
entirely possible to have permanently 
bound records which will offer more op- 
portunities of fraud than loose-leaf 
records. Nothing but an intelligent sys- 
tem of accounting and of auditing will 
reduce the possibility of fraud to a 
minimum, whether permanently bound 
or loose-leaf records be used; and there 
certainly are a good many trust com- 
panies whose experience has demon- 
strated that loose-leaf records com- 
bined with such a system offer no ex- 
cessive opportunities for either error, 
loss of records or fraud. 

It is a fair question whether the 
criticism of Mr. Bergh and others 
would not more properly be directed 
against unintelligent methods of ac- 
counting and slip-shod work than 
against the manner in which the books 
are bound. In such a criticism they 
would have the sympathy of the great 
majority of intelligent trust company 
officials and accountants. 
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GOLD MINING IN THE YUKON. 


ONSUL GEORGE C. COLE, of Daw- 
son, furnishes the following report 
concerning the gold dredges in the 

Yukon Territory, their situations, cost, 
motor power, and daily output: 


The Yukon Territory now has a fleet of 
sixteen gold ships (dredges) in the Klondike 
gold-mining district and vicinity, and three 
electric conveyors, or lifts, which perform 
service similar to that of a dredge, and three 
or four more dredges will be installed during 
the summer, 

A dredge built ready for operation here 
costs on an average $150,000 and will handle 
daily from 2,000 to 5,000 cubic yards of 
gravel, which will yield from twenty-five 
cents to $25 of gold per cubic yard. The 
daily output of gold by a dredge in this 
district is from $1,000 to $5,000, although it 
is said that some dredges have taken out 
as much as $15,000 in a day. 

Seven of these dredges, owned by the 
Yukon Gold Company, are situated on its 
holdings on Bonanza and Hunker creeks, 
and are operated by electricity generated by 
a large water-power plant on Twelvemile 
River, thirty to forty miles from the dredges. 

The Canadian-Klondike Mining Company’s 
dredge is at the mouth of Bear Creek, and 
is operated by electricity generated by a 
steam plant located near the dredge. This 
dredge did not close down last season until 
November 9, and continued operations when 
the thermometer registered thirty degrees 
below zero. 

The Bonanza Basin Gold Dredging and 
Mining Company has a dredge at the mouth 
of the Klondike, operated by electricity fur- 
nished by a Dawson plant. The remaining 
seven companies have each a dredge op- 
erated by steam plants on the dredges, but 
a number of them will soon change to elec- 
tric power. The names of these companies 
and where situated are as follows: The 
Indian River Mining Company, Indian River; 
Mosier & Co., South Fork of Fortymile 
River; Consolidated Gold Mining Co. of 
Alaska, lower Fortymile River; Gold Scoop- 
ers Company, lower Walkers Fork, @ 
branch of Fortymile River; Lewis River 
Mining Company, Bonanza Creek; Russell 
King & Co., upper Walkers Fork, a branch 
of Fortymile River; Yukon Basin Gold 
Dredging Company, Stewart River. 

When the Yukon Basin Gold Dredging 
Company and the Stewart River Gold 
Dredging Company install their large water. 
power plant on the Stewart River and place 
from ten to twenty dredges each on their 
holdings there, the Yukon Territory will 
then have the largest gold fleet of any 
country in the world. 

Persons or concerns desiring to com- 
municate with any of the above-named com- 
panies for the purpose of furnishing sup- 
plies or other materials, can address them 
at Dawson, Yukon Territory, Canada, 
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THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM FOR THE TRANSIT 


DEPARTMENT AND 


ACCOUNTS CURRENT. 


By Charles W. Reihl. 


OE of the newest things in bank 

work is the system by which 
numbers are used instead of names on 
the transit letters and accounts current. 
The innovation was not received with 
hearty approval at first, but it is gain- 
ing friends daily, and will make more 
friends when the system is so arranged 


Boston, Mass. 


means saving money. The bank that 
receives the letter or the statement on 
which the system is used, does not find 
it an advantage, because it is necessary 
to have a code handy to know what the 
numbers mean. To have to look at a 
code takes time and causes annoyance. 
But that trouble will be overcome, to a 
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that there will be uniformity in the 
way the numbers are used and in what 
they represent. This need of uniform- 
ity has been recognized by the bankers 
and considerable thought and study has 
been given to the subject. 

It is expected that this subject will 
be given considerable attention at the 
Chicago convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, which will meet 
in a few days. And in view of this we 
-present this article, showing the advan- 
tages of the system and its use. 


ADVANTAGEs TO BE GAINED. 


The greatest advantage is the sav- 
ing of time and labor—which, of course, 
354 


very great extent, by the adoption of 
a uniform meaning for the numbers. 
We will speak more definitely about this 
later. 

The transit letters have been prob- 
lems in many banks, and still are in 
some banks. A few years ago several 
banks tried the combination of type- 
writer and adding machine, but it did 
not prove practical. Many are now 
using the adding machine and type- 
writer separately. They produce nice 
looking letters, if the work is done prop- 
erly, but it takes almost as much time 
as writing the letters, because the items 
must be handled twice. The numerical 
system makes it possible to do all the 
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work on the adding machine—not the 
ordinary adding machine, but one built 
for the purpose. 

The system originated in the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Co.* of New Or- 
leans and was soon afterward adopted 
by other banks. The First Natiogal 
Bank of Chicago, the Continental Na- 
tional Bank of the same city, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
and the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston are among the banks now us- 
ing the system either in part or for all 
of the work for which it is intended. 


Tue “Batcu” System. 


The part of the system that gives 
the most trouble is that of arranging 
the numbers for the indorsers. The 
way it was done in some of the banks 
is as follows: 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
uses the “batch” system for handling 
their incoming mail, and then uses the 
batch numbers to identify the indorse- 
ments. The “batch” system is in some 
places called the “block” system. It 
consists of this—taking as many letters 
as necessary, containing enough items to 
make a fair sized batch of checks, and 
treat that as one batch. Assort and dis- 
tribute the checks according to the de- 
partments to which they go, then run 
them up on the adding machine and 
prove the totals by the totals of the let- 


* For a description of the system used by 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. of New 
Orleans, see the July Bankers Magazine, 
page 128. 


ters that came with them. Number the 
batches in order and stamp each item 
and letter in the batch with that num- 
ber. That number is the batch number 
and by it the exact indorsement can be 
ascertained by referring to the sheet on 
which that batch is listed and from that 
getting the names of the letters, and 
then seeing the letters. 

The batch system is used in handling 
the deposits in some banks, and the num- 
ber of the batch is used in place of the 
name of the depositor. But this, some 
think, is not so good as giving each de- 
positor a number and then giving to 
each depositor a rubber stamp contain- 
ing the number, with the name, to use 
when indorsing checks. These numbers 
are not given to all depositors—only 
to those who deposit country checks. 


WorkineG Out Stitt ANOTHER SysTEM. 


In the case of the First National 
Bank of Chicago the city customers are 
numbered from 100 up and each cus- 
tomer was furnished with a rubber 
stamp containing the name and number. 
This bank found that seventy-five per 
cent. of the transit items coming 
through the receiving tellers were de- 
posited by less than one hundred cus- 
tomers. 

With the numbers representing the 
indorsers, whether secured by batch- 
ing the items or giving individual num- 
bers to depositors and correspondents, 
the number for that part of the transit 
letter has been secured. 

The next thing is to get numbers for 
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the banks on which the items are drawn 
—that must include the State and the 
eity, as well as the individual bank. To 
do this in a way that will make the 
numbers uniform, and to prevent one 
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bank or one city from getting eight or 
ten different numbers, is where the task 
is involved. But it is being worked out 
in a way that will be satisfactory. The 
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plan as worked out thus far is on the 
following lines: 


The clearing-house banks are to re- 
tain their present numbers—that part 
needs no change. The banks and trust 
companies not connected with the clear- 
ing house will be given numbers. The 
plan proposed is to start the numbers 
in each city at 200. For example, the 
non-members of the Portland (Me.) 
Clearing House would be numbered as 
follows, the banks being first arranged 
in the order of their organization: 


Maine Savings Bank 

Mason & Merrill 

Union Safe Dep. & Trust Co.... 
George A. Farnald & Co 

United States Trust Co 

Fidelity Trust Co 

Hayden, Stone & Co 

Lee, Higginson & Co 


ProvipING For Future GrowTu. 


* 

At present the largest number of 
clearing-house banks in any one State 
is about one hundred and forty, there- 
fore there is very little likelihood of 
the number increasing in any one State 
to over two hundred. However, if this 
is possible, the non-clearing-house 
banks could start numbering at two hun- 
dred and fifty instead of two hundred. 
The object is that the numbers of the 
clearing-house banks should never con- 
flict with the numbers of the non-clear- 
ing-house banks even if at some later 
date it would be advisable to re-num- 
ber the clearing-house banks in each 
State from one up regardless of towns. 

This part of the plan looks as if it 
might be the intention on the part of 
some to number all the clearing-house 
banks in each State from 1 on up. If 
that is thought of it is advisable to 
abandon the thought—for it would be 
unwise to change the local clearing- 
house bank numbers. The provision for 
numbering the non-clearing-house 
banks, as given above, was probably ar- 
ranged to work in with the renumbering 
of the clearing-house banks if the ma- 
jority should decide to change them. 

After numbering the banks comes the 
work of numbering the cities and towns 
and then the States. Instead of num- 
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bers for the cities some are advocating 
the use of letters. They would no doubt 
answer just as well as the numbers, but 
as the greater part of the system is in 
using the numbers there seems ty be no 
good reason to divert from them in re- 
gard to the cities. We will take it for 
granted the numbers will be used. The 
natural and logical order of numbering 
the cities and towns is in the order of 
the size of the clearing-house associa- 
tion. The city in each State having the 
largest number of banks in the clearing 
house would be number one for that 
State; the second in rank number two, 
and so on. Take Massachusetts for an 
example—the cities and towns would be 
numbered in this order: 


ee rT ee Number 1 
SNE sins avs ow bene na Number 2 
ed ae Number 3 
eee ry Number 4 
RIE erates leas ah otcre saves Number 5 
Mew Bedford «....6...605. Number 6 
MINOR. 56. 3 oor a:b 54 oss Number 7 


The numbering of the States and 
Territories must be fixed also. This is 
not a difficult matter. The plan sug- 
gested is that of taking the States in 
the order in which they are usually 
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given—the New England States first— 
thus: 


RE ESIC See ey a Ce Number 1 
New Hampshire .......... Number 2 
Rr err Number 3 
Massachusetts ............Number 4 
Bode: Telemed ... «6.00 eccces Number 5 
NE er Number 6 
PO Bik o'er s 256 0s os Number 7 


ApopTion or Tuts PLtan Means UNI- 
FORMITY. 


By the plan described it will be seen 
how the numbers for indorsers, payers, 
cities and States are secured. With this 
plan in operation there will be uniform- 
ity in the use of the numbers. 

The next step is to have each bank 
print on its checks its own number, the 
city number and the State number, al- 
though the order of the numbers would 
be this—State, city, bank. Take the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston; its 
number would be 4-1-20—4 for Massa- 
chusetts, 1 for Boston, 20 for the clear- 
ing-house number of the bank. 


EXPLANATION OF THE DIAGRAMS. 


In Form 1 it will be seen how these 
numbers are to be printed on the checks, 
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DEBIT KEY NUMBERS. 


No. 2 Certified. No. 34 Remittance to N. Y. 
” 4 Credited in error. for your account. 
ba 6 Currency by express. *“ 36 Returned item. 
i 8 Currency by registered “ 38 Returned for endorse- 
mail. ment. 
“ 10 Deposit with Bank or “ 49 Returned protested 


item and fees. 

Returned for receipt. 

44 Returned for signa- 
ture. 


party referred to in 
your letter or tel. of. 
“12 Discount. 


14 Entered for collection. 46 Telegraph charges. 
* 16 Error. 


s _ A 48 Foreign exchange. 
v1 18 Error listing draft No. ‘“ 50 Previous Total brought 
20 Exchange. forward. 


22 Interest. 
24 Item handed to No- 
tary. 

26 Item held. 
“ 28 Item reported lost. 
“ 30 Our remittance letter 

to you. 
“ 32 Protest Fees. 
Form 7. 
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owe 


Balance to your credit. 
Charged in error. 
Collection listed in 
your letter of 
Currency by express. 
Error. 

Error listing draft 
number. 

Exchange. 

Interest. 

Item charged back 
and held, now paid. 
Item returned. 

Paid to Notary. 
Payment of our re- 
mittance letter previ- 
ously charged. 
Protest fees. 
Remittance received? 
for your credit. 

Stock Yards remit- 
tance for your credit. 
Telegraph charges. 
Transfer by wire. 
Your collection num- 
ber. 

Your remittance letter 
dated. 

Previous total brought 
forward. 


and Form 2 shows how they will be and will not have to rely on his memory, 
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would usually have to be written by 
hand or typewriter, the next thing is to 
see the make-up of the letters. Form 
3 is a letter of the First Nation- 
al Bank of Chicago. The first column 
shows the batch or indorser’s number, 
the second the bank number, the third 
the amount, the fourth the instructions. 
This form of letter is used when all 
the items in the letter are payable in 
the city to which they are sent, so the 
number of State and city is not needed. 

Form 4 is a letter of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis and is 
the form used with the smaller banks. 

Form 5 shows the form of the let- 
ter used for mixed items. It gives the 
numbers for state, town, indorsements 
and banks where payable. 

The statement of the account current 
as arranged for this system is given on 
Form 6, which shows only the arrange- 
ment of the ruling and the headings. 
The column headed “Key No.” under 
debits and credits is the column where 
the numerical system is used. We also 
give the meaning of the numbers to be 
used, and these seem to meet the needs 
very well. 


Summine Up. 


Like every new thing, this system is 
going to meet some opposition—it has 
met it already. It remains for the ad- 
vocates of the system to get together 
as soon as possible and complete the 
work of arranging the numbers for 
states, cities and banks in a way that 
all can adopt the system and thus bring 
uniformity. More than half of the op- 
position will then be overcome. The 
present indications are that much along 
this line will be accomplished at the 
Chicago convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 


CANADA AND SILVER. 


ANADA, as well as the United States, 
has begun to feel severely the loss of 
Asiatic trade resulting from the great 
fall in silver, and it is interesting to 

learn that a society, known as the Fair 
Exchange League, has been organized at 
Ottawa to keep the matter before the Do- 


minion Parliament. The League advocates 
the adoption of the so-called Goschen Plan 
of 1891, jointly by the British empire and 
the United States, with open mints in India, 
as was the case before the summer of 1893. 
Mr. James J. Hill, of the Great Northern 
Railway, gives the new movement a quali- 
fied support, and says: 

We must. await the proposals of the mon- 
etary commission at Washington. The 
silver problem is full of difficulty. I wish it 
were possible to ignore it. But our consuls 
in Asia warn us that at the present rate of 
silver exchange Asia has ceased to import 
our wheat or flour or lumber; that the 
Shanghai merchants, who eighteen months 
since bought the sovereign or gold five dol- 
lars with five taels must now pay nearly 
eight taels; the result is disaster; he no 
longer buys. 

While silver is the universal money metal 
—apart from copper for the petty trade— 
of both India and China, it is useless to try 
to keep the silver question out of current 
discussion and in a most practical manner 
the issue of silver as a favoring metal -for 
Asiatic manufacturing and trade is now be- 
fore the great white nations. By degrading 
silver to the office of merely token currency 
they are now playing into the hands of ag- 
gressive Asiatic competitors as has been 
recently most forcibly argued by that vet- 
eran and staunch bimetallist, Mr. Moreton 
Frewen, whose articles on the matter we 
have noted in these columns. 

China prospers on cheap silver, builds 
up her trade and manufactures on it, and 
exports largely where formerly she was in- 
active. To all intents and purposes, Japan 
is on a silver basis, and India cannot be 
made a gold-standard country. 

Cheap money and cheap labor, as in Asia 
to-day, make a formidable combination for 
the white nations to meet. With a light 
heart they demonetized silver, and we must 
believe that with a heavy heart they will 
view the consequences. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION NEBRAS- 
KA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


M. B. HUGHES, secretary of the 

Nebraska Bankers’ Association, calls 

attention to the annual convention 
which is to meet in Omaha September 8 
and 9. This will give the Nebraska bank- 
ers a chance to attend the convention in 
Omaha and continue on to the big conven- 
tion at Chicago, allowing a few days in 
between for business or pleasure. The 
membership of the Nebraska Bankers’ As- 
sociation has never been as large as it is 
this year, and therefore this should be the 
largest and best convention ever held by 
this association. 








Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 


Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 





NATIONAL BANKS—TAX UPON 
CIRCULATING NOTES. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF 
BALTIMORE vs. UNITED STATES. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 12, 1909. 


National banks are not within the mean- 
ing the Rev. Stat., U. S., sec. 3411, which 
provides that “whenever the outstanding 
circulation of any bank, association, cor- 
poration, company or person is reduced to 
an amount not exceeding five per cent. of 
the chartered or declared capital existing at 
the time the same was issued said circula- 
tion shall be free from taxation.” 


"THIS was an appeal from the Court 

of Claims to review a judgment 
denying the right of a national bank to 
exemption from the statutory tax on 
its outstanding circulating notes where 
the amount of such notes was less than 
five per cent. of the bank’s capital. 

Mr. Justice Wuite delivered the 
opinion of the court: Organized as a 
State bank in 1834, the appellant was 
converted, in June, 1865, into a nation- 
al banking association. For nearly 
thirty [sic] years after its organ- 
ization as a national bank, that is, up 
to July 1, 1904, the bank was assessed 
for and paid the duty of one-half of 
one per cent. upon the average amount 
of its notes in circulation, in conformity 
with Sec. 5214, Rev. Stat. (U. S. Comp. 
Stat. 1901, p. 3500). Availing itself of 
the right conferred by Sec. 5218, Rev. 
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“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” 


included in 


Stat., copied in the margin,* the bank 
made application to be refunded the 
sum of $4,713.01, on the ground that, 
in making certain of the half-yearly 
payments under Sec. 5214, there had 
been a miscalculation, and besides, be- 
cause of an error of law, some of the 
half-yearly payments had been exact- 
ed when the bank was exempt. We put 
aside so much of the claim as was based 
upon mere errors of calculation, as no 
contention on that subject is here pre- 
sented. 

The alleged error of law or asserted 
right to exemption rests upon the as- 
sumption that, by the operation of Sec. 
3411, Rev. Stat. (U. S. Comp. Stat. 
1901, p. 2248), the bank was not liable 
to pay the half-yearly duty on its out- 
standing circulation whenever the 
amount of its circulation fell below five 
per cent. of its capital—a contingency 
which, it was insisted, had arisen dur- 
ing certain of the half-yearly periods 
between January, 1888, and July, 1904. 
The request to be refunded having been 
rejected by the Treasurer of the Uni- 


*Sec. 5218. In all cases where an associa- 
tion has paid or may pay in excess of what 
may be or has been found due from it, on 
account of the duty required to be paid to 
the Treasurer of the United States, the as- 
sociation may state an account therefor, 
which, on being certified by the Treasurer 
of the United States, and found correct by 
the first Comptroller of the Treasury, s 
be refunded in the ordinary manner by 
rant on the Treasury. 
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ted States, this suit was commenced, 
and this appeal was taken from a judg- 
ment in favor of the United States. 42 
Ct. Cl. 6. 

In the argument for the bank it is 
stated that all the errors relied upon 
are embraced in the following propo- 
sitions: 

“1. The said court erred in holding 
and deciding that the claimant, being a 
national bank, was not exempt from 
taxation on its notes in circulation dur- 
ing the half-yearly periods when the 
average amount of its said notes was 
less than five per centum of its char- 
tered capital. 

“2. The said court erred in holding 
and deciding that Sec. 3411, Revised 
Statutes, relates solely to the taxation 
of the outstanding circulating notes of 
State banks which had ceased to exist, 
or had been converted into national 
banks, and did not limit the claimant’s 
liability to taxation on its own out- 
standing circulation.” 


Without presently determining 
whether the right to be refunded, even 
if otherwise well founded, was without 
merit because of the voluntary nature 
of the payments or the effect of the 
statute of limitations, we come to con- 
sider the merits of the contention. It 
depends upon whether Sec. 5214, Rev. 
Stat., is limited and controlled by the 
provisions of Sec. 3411, Rev. Stat. The 
two sections are as follows: 

“Sec. 5214. In lieu of all existing 
taxes, every association shall pay to the 
Treasurer of the United States, in the 
months of January and July, a duty of 
one-half of one per centum each half- 
year upon the average amount of its 
notes in circulation, and a duty of one- 
quarter of one per centum each half- 
year upon the average amount of its 
deposits, and a duty of one-quarter of 
one per centum each half-year on the 
average amount of its capital stock, be- 
yond the amount invested in United 
States bonds.” 

“Sec. 3411. Whenever the outstand- 
ing circulation of any bank, association, 
corporation, company, or person is re- 
duced to an amount not exceeding five 

4 


per centum of the chartered or declared 
capital existing at the time the same 
was issued,. said circulation shall be 
free from taxation; and whenever any 
bank which has ceased to issue notes 
for circulation deposits in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, in lawful mon- 
ey, the amount of its outstanding circu- 
lation, to be redeemed at par, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe, it shall be ex- 
empt from any tax upon such circula- 
tion.” 


It is insisted that the sections, con- 
sidered as applicable to the same sub- 
ject, are harmonious, and that giving 
effect to both, while leaving a national 
banking association liable to the duty 
imposed by Sec. 5214, will yet entitle it 
to the exemption provided in Sec. 3411 
when the contingency stated in that sec- 
tion has come to pass. And as this re- 
sult, it is argued, is clear and free from 
all doubt, considering the text of the 
two sections, recourse may not be had 
to legislation prior to the Revised Stat- 
utes, from which the provisions of the 
sections were drawn, in order to arrive 
at their correct meaning. Reference 
to such prior legislation, it is insisted, 
cannot be resorted to for the purpose 
of creating a doubt, but only to solve 
one otherwise arising from the text, 
citing Hamilton vs. Rathbone, 175 U. 
S., 418, 44 L. ed. 220, 20 Sup. Ct. Rep., 
155; Bate Refrigerating Co. vs. Sulz- 
berger, 157 U. S., 1, 36, 39 L. ed. 601, 
611, 15 Sup. Ct. Rep., 508, and cases 
cited. 

Accurately considering the text of 
the two sections and the context of the 
respective titles of the revised statutes 
in which they are found, we think the 
contention that the sections are free 
from ambiguity and may be harmonious- 
ly applied without the necessity of con- 
struction is without merit. It is conced- 
ed that for the more than thirty-five 
years since the enactment of the revised 
statutes, in the administration of the na- 
tional bank act, national banking asso- 
ciations have been required to and have, 
without question, paid the half-yearly 
duty on circulation, wholly irrespective 
of the exemption provided in Sec. 3411 
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—a condition which clearly suffices, to 
say the least, to engender doubt as to 
the correctness of the belated conten- 
tion now urged. Besides, the sections 
are in different titles of the revised stat- 
utes, the one (Sec. 3411) “Internal 
Revenue,” the other (Sec. 5214) “Na- 
tional Banks.” While Sec. 5214 and 
the other sections contained in the title 
in which it is found leave no doubt that 
5214 was intended to deal with the out- 
standing circulation of national banks, 
not only the text of 3411, but the other 
sections of the chapter, under the gen- 
eral title “Internal Revenue,” in which 
it is found, cause it to be questionable 
whether that section is at all concerned 
with the subject of the circulating notes 
of a national banking association. As 
suggesting doubt and ambiguity con- 
cerning the contention that national 
banking associations are embraced with- 
in the enumeration of banks and bank- 
ers made in Sec. 3411, whose outstand- 
ing circulation would become “free 
from taxation” in the specified contin- 
gency, it is to be observed that the 
enumeration conforms generally to that 
made in other sections of the chapter, 
which other enumerations clearly relate 
only to State banks and private bank- 
ers. Indeed, this is strengthened by the 
fact that, in the revised statutes, asso- 
ciations organized under the national 
bank act are distinctively characterized 
as national banking associations, and 
that their designation by that call is ex- 
plicitly made use of in various sections 
of the chapter in which Sec. 3411 ap- 
pears. In view (a) of the distinct pro- 
visions as to the circulating notes of na- 
tional banks, found in the appropriate 
title of the revised statutes (b) of the 
general subject to which the chapter in 
which 3411 is contained relates, and (c) 
that in that chapter, when it was 
deemed essential to legislate concerning 
national banking associations, they 
were specially designated by that ap- 
pellation, it would seem to result that it 
cannot possibly be said that Sec. 3411 
clearly has relation to the outstanding 
circulation of national banking associa- 
tions. Moreover, the assumption that, 
considering the text of the two sections, 
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and treating them as relating to the 
same subject, they are each susceptible 
of being fully enforced, is a mistaken 
one. The duty upon the outstanding 
circulation imposed by Sec. 5214 is as- 
sessed half-yearly, not upon the amount 
outstanding at any particular time, but 
upon the average for the six months. 
Section 3411, however, provides that 
the outstanding circulation to which it 
refers “shall be free from taxation 
whenever such outstanding circulation 
is reduced to an amount not exceeding 
five per centum of the chartered or de- 
clared capital existing at the time the 
same was issued’”—a provision which 
clearly contemplates a positive and per- 
manent exemption, to arise from the re- 
duction to the limit specified, and whol- 
ly incompatible with the system of 
average provided in Sec. 5214. This re- 
sults because, by that system of aver- 
age, even although the sum of the out- 
standing circulation of a _ national 
banking association might, on a particu- 
lar day or days of a half-yearly period, 
fall below five per centum of its capital, 
yet the duty to be paid would attach 
wholly without reference to that condi- 
tion, and be determined by the average 
for the six months. Besides, when there 
is taken into account the plain meaning 
of the concluding portion of Sec. 3411, 
concerning a deposit with the Treas- 
urer of the United States of money to 
meet outstanding circulation of the 
banks embraced within that section, it 
becomes manifest that the circulation 
referred to in Sec. 3411 cannot be the 
circulation of a national banking asso- 
ciation referred to in Sec. 5214, since 
the method of deposit of money to se- 
cure the payment of outstanding circu- 
lation provided by Sec. 3411 is abso- 
lutely in conflict with the methods pro- 
vided for securing and redeeming out- 
standing circulation of national banking 
associations, as expressly provided in 
the sections of the Revised Statutes con- 
cerning national banking associations, 
which sections are cognate to and in- 
separably connected with the provisions 
of Sec. 5214. And, beyond all this, it 
is apparent that, to treat the outstand- 
ing circulation referred to in Sec. 3411 
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as embracing the outstanding circula- 
tion of national banking associations, 
contemplated by Sec. 5214, would re- 
quire it to be held that the very purpose 
intended to be accomplished by the na- 
tional bank act was frustrated by the 
exemption accorded by Sec. 3411. It 
has long been settled that one of the 
public policies embodied in the national 
bank act was to secure the public credit 
and encourage the issue of notes to cir- 
culate as currency, founded upon the se- 
curity of the bonds of the United States 
—a purpose which would be directly 
discouraged by exempting a national 
banking association which reduced its 
circulation below five per centum of its 
capital from the payment of a duty 
thereon, and yet enforcing the payment 
of such duty against a national bank 
which had not reduced its outstanding 
circulation to the limit stated. In addi- 
tion, as the half-yearly duty provided 
by Sec. 5214 was intended, among other 
things, at least, to create a general fund 
for paying the cost of engraving and 
printing the circulating notes of nation- 
al banking associations (Twin City Nat. 
Bank vs: Nebeker, 167 U. S. 196, 42 L. 
ed. 134, 17 Sup. Ct. Rep. 766), Sec. 
3411 could not be construed as now 
claimed without giving rise to the as- 
sumption that it was without reason in- 
tended to exempt national banking as- 
sociations which might choose to allow 
their circulation to fall below five per 
centum from a burden which, in the na- 
ture of things, was common to all such 
banks. 

But, in effect, it is argued, conceding 
that all the ambiguities just stated arise 
from treating the two sections as relat- 
ing to the same subject, and from seek- 
ing to harmoniously enforce them on 
that hypothesis, yet there is no warrant 
for considering the genesis of the pro- 
visions in order to dispel the apparent 
conflict between them, because of the 
express terms of Sec. 3417, Rev. Stat. 
(U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 2251), 
found in the same chapter which em- 
braces Sec. 3411. The section relied 
upon is in the margin.* It will be ob- 
served that it is expressly declared 
therein that the provisions of the chap- 


ter in which the section is contained 
shall ‘‘not apply to associations which 
are taxed under and by virtue of title 
‘National Banks.” This declaration, 
however, is limited by the words “ex- 
cept as contained in sections,’ which are 
enumerated, one of them being Sec. 
3411. From this it is argued that, 
whatever may otherwise be the conflict 
between 5214 and 3411, construed to- 
gether, as Sec. 3417 causes 3411 to be 
broadly applicable to national banking 
associations, that section must be treat- 
ed as limiting and controlling the pro- 
visions of Sec. 5214. But Sec. 3417, 
unless it be treated as surplusage, im- 
plies that Sec. 3411 might not, in and 
of itself, be broadly applicable to na- 
tional banking associations. | While 
there is no doubt that the result of Sec. 
3417 is to cause Sec. 3411 to be appli- 
cable to national banks, the doubt and 
ambiguity which must arise from the 
attempt to make that provision broadly 
applicable, so as to cause it to be con- 
trolling upon Sec. 5214, is in nowise’ 
removed by 3417. In other words, giv- 
ing full effect to Sec. 3417 requires us 
yet to determine the nature and extent 
of the application of the provisions of 
Sec. 3411 to national banking associa~ 
tions—a determination, as we have seen, 
essential in order to reconcile the con- 
fusion and contradiction which other- 
wise would prevail from the coassocia- 
tion of the provisions without limitation 
or interpretation. 

A consideration of the origin of the 
provisions at once demonstrates the un- 
soundness of the contention relied up- 
on, establishes the correctness of the ad- 
ministrative construction which has pre- 
vailed from the beginning, and dispels 
the confusion and contradiction which 
necessarily result from the interpreta- 
tion contended for. We need not spe- 
cifically trace and develop the origin of 


* Sec. 3417. The provisions of this chapter 
relating to the tax on the deposits, capital, 
and circulation of banks, and to their re- 
turns except as contained in sections 3410, 
3411, 3412 [3413], and 3416, and such parts 
of sections 3414 and 3415 as relate to the tax 
of ten per centum on certain notes, shall 
not apply to associations which are taxed 
under and by virtue of the title ‘National 
Banks.” 
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the provisions, since it is expressly con- 
ceded in the argument ror the appel- 
lant that “the provisions of the acts of 
Congress * * * which are carried 
into the revised statutes as Sections 
3407-3417, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, pp. 
2246-2251, did not, when and as orig- 
inally passed, relate to national banks 
or to the circulation of national banks, 
but related to State and private banks. 
* * * ” So, also, it is conceded that, 
wholly irrespective of the provisions of 
the national bank act of 1864 [13 Stat. 
at L. 99, chap. 106], there were im- 
posed by acts of Congress relating to 
internal revenue burdens of taxation 
so heavy upon the circulation of the 
State banks and private bankers as, by 
their necessary operation, caused the re- 
tirement of such circulation as far as 
possible. Nor need we refer specially 
to the origin of Sec. 3411, since it is 
conceded that the provision was enact- 
ed originally in order not to compel the 
payment by State banks of a tax on cir- 
culation when such circulation no long- 
er existed, upon the assumption that, if 
ninety-five per cent. had been retired, 
the remainder was no longer in exist- 
ence, or, at all events, was not within 
the power of the bank to retire. It is 
also unquestioned that where a State 
bank had become converted into a na- 
tional bank, or where a national bank 
had assumed the liabilities of a State 
bank, the national bank was liable, in 
addition to the duty on its own circula- 
tion, to the payment of the internal rev- 
enue tax upon the outstanding circula- 
tion of the State bank absorbed by it, 
or the liabilities of which had been as- 
sumed, and that, as to such circulation, 
national banks were given the benefit of 
the presumption of loss or destruction 
or possible retirement when all but five 
per cent. of the circulation of the State 
bank had been actually retired. The 
concrete result of the provisions just 
stated and of the antecedent legisla- 
tion is aptly portrayed in the re-enact- 
ment in Sec. 9 of the act of July 13, 
1866 (14 Stat. 146, 147, chap. 184, U. 
S. Comp. Stat. 1901, pp. 2248, 2251), 
of previous provisions on the subject, 
said Sec. 9 reading as follows: 
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“That the capital of any State bank 
or banking association which has ceased 
or shall cease to exist, or which has been 
or shall be converted into a national 
bank, shall be assumed to be the capital 
as it existed immediately before such 
bank ceased to exist or was converted as 
aforesaid; and whenever the outstand- 
ing circulation of any bank association, 
corporation, company, or person shall 
be reduced to an amount not exceeding 
five per centum of the chartered or de- 
clared capital existing at the time the 
same was issued said circulation shall 
be free from taxation; and whenever 
any bank which had ceased to issue 
notes for circulation shall deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States, in 
lawful money, the amount of its out- 
standing circulation, to be redeemed at 
par, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe, 
it shall be exempt from any tax upon 
such circulation; and whenever any 
State bank or banking association has 
been converted into a national banking 
association, and such national banking 
association has assumed the liabilities 
of such State bank or banking associa- 
tion, including the redemption of its 
bills, by any agreement or understand- 
ing whatever with the representatives 
of such State bank or banking associa- 
tion, such national banking association 
shall be held to make the required re- 
turn and payment on the circulation out- 
standing, so long as such circulation 
shall exceed five per centum of the cap- 
ital before such conversion of such State 
bank or banking association.” 

It is apparent that these provisions 
were in substance adopted in the Re- 
vised Statutes, and now constitute Secs. 
3410, 3411 and 3416, and that, as il- 
lumined by the history which we have 
given, it clearly results that the pro- 
vision of Sec. 3417, expressly making 
Sec. 3411 applicable to national bank- 
ing associations, caused that section to 
apply not in the broad sense now 
claimed, but that it was expressly made 
applicable in order, beyond peradven- 
ture, to give to national banks, as rep- 
resenting State banks, the benefit of the 
presumption of loss or inability to re- 
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tire the circulation of the State bank 
when such circulation had been reduced 
by ninety-five per centum of the volume 
thereof. 

It is strenuously argued that to thus 
construe the provisions in question will 
destroy the effect of the revision by 
causing one or more of the sections con- 
tained in the revision to become re- 
dundant or superfluous. To test this 
contention we must recur to the provi- 
sion of the act of 1866, which has been 
previously quoted. By that provision 
(a) what should constitute the sum of 
the capital of a State bank for the pur- 
pose of taxation was declared; (b) the 
right to an exemption of circulation, 
when such circulation was less than five 
per cent., was also declared, and the 
power to deposit money with the Treas- 
urer of the United States to the extent 
of the outstanding circulation, and thus 
avoid the continuance of a tax thereon, 
was also given; (c) the liability of a 
national banking association for the tax 
upon the circulation of a State bank 
which had been assumed, as well as the 
right of the national banking associa- 
tion to the benefits of the exemption, 
when ninety-five per cent. of the circu- 
lation of the State bank had been re- 
tired, was also expressed. The argu- 
ment is that to give to Sec. 3411 the 
restrictive significance we have adopt- 
ed is to render Sec. 3416 superfluous. 
It is indeed true that the effect of the 
construction in an extremely narrow 
and technical sense might be considered 
as operating a redundancy. But the 
asserted redundancy is more seeming 
than real, as Sec. 3416 was plainly not 
enacted in order to reiterate what was 
expressly or impliedly embodied in 
3411, but was to declare the obligation 
of a national bank in a stated contin- 
gency to make return and payment on 
the outstanding circulation of a State 
bank which was subject to taxation. 

The elaborate argument made at bar, 
to the effect that Congress, at the time 
of the revision, must have contemplated 
the non-existence of State banks and 
the extinguishment of their circulation, 
and, therefore, must be considered as 
having intended to make Sec. 3411 ap- 


plicable to the outstanding circulation 
of national banks, is, we think, so clear- 
ly in conflict with the plain manifesta- 
tion of the purpose of Congress, as 
shown by the re-enactment in the re- 
vision of the provisions as to State 
banks and their circulation, as to re- 
quire no further notice. 


Affirmed. 


NOTE INDORSED TO TRANS- 
FEREE FOR COLLECTION— 
ASSIGNMENT OF NOTE. 

CRAIG vs. PALO ALTO STOCK FARM, 


SUPREME COURT OF IDAHO, JUNE 9, 1909. 
ET AL. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
the indorsee of a promissory note may sue 
thereon in his own name even though he be 
only a holder for collection. 

A person holding a note by “assignment” 
is not a holder in due course, and in his 
hands the note is subject to the same de- 
fenses as in the hands of his assignor. 


HIS was an action upon a prom- 
issory note executed by fifteen 
different persons in favor of the Palo 
Alto Stock Farm, N. W. Thompson, 
manager. The plaintiff claimed that 
the note was sold for value by the Palo 
Alto Stock Farm before maturity to the 
Bank of Emmett, and subsequently as- 
signed by the bank to the plaintiff, who 
was its cashier. 

Sutuivan, C. J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The court sustained the mo- 
tion for non-suit on the ground that 
the action was not brought in the name 
of the real party in interest. The court 
erred in granting the non-suit, as the 
evidence shows that the plaintiff was 
the bona fide holder of said note un- 
der an assignment thereof, and that he 
held the same for collection. Section 
3508, Rev. Codes (which section is 
found in the negotiable instrument law 
of this State), is as follows: “The hold- 
er of a negotiable instrument may sue 
thereon in his own name and payment 
to him in due course discharges the in- 
strument.” The holder of a negotiable 
instrument may hold it for the purpose 
of collection only or he may own it, 
and in either case, under the provisions 
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of said section, he may sue thereon in 
his own name and “payment to him in 
due course discharges the instrument,” 
and relieves the makers of it. That sec- 
tion of our negotiable instrument law 
was adopted long after the adoption of 
sections 4090 and 4091, and must be 
construed in connection with the later 
expression of legislative will. Section 
3648, Reév. Codes, defines -the term 
“holder” as follows: “ ‘Holder’ means 
the payee or indorsee of a bill or note, 
who is in possession of it, or the bearer 
thereof.” The transfer of the note 
from the Bank of Emmett to the ap- 
pellant made him the holder thereof. 
He was in the possession of it and the 
“bearer thereof.” The language used 
in that definition would authorize any 
party to bring an action on a promis- 
sory note who held it under proper au- 
thority and for the real owner thereof. 
Many of the States have adopted what 
is known as the “Uniform Negotiable 
Instrument Law,” which law contains 
the two sections above referred to. Ore- 
gon has adopted that law, and in Smith 
vs. Bayer, 46 Or. 143, 79 Pac. 497, 
114 Am. St. Rep., the court said: 
“There is, in absence of a statute, some 
conflict in the decisions as to whether 
such an indorsee can sue in his own 
name. The weight of quthority seems 
to be in favor of his right to do so. * * * 
We are, therefore, of the opinion that 





the present action was rightfully 
brought in the name of the plaintiff.” 
(See Brumback vs. Oldham, 1 Idaho, 
709; Carpenter vs. Johnson, 1 Nev., 
331; Cobb vs. Doggett, 142 Cal., 142; 
2 Daniels on Negotiable Instruments 
[5th Ed.], Sees. 1191, 1192; 30 Cye., 
78; 15 Ency. Pl. & Pr., 715; note to 
Stewart vs. Price, 64 L. R. A., 581.) 
The complaint alleges that the appel- 
lant held said promissory note by as- 
signment, and not by indorsement. He 
claims only to be an assignee, and not 
an innocent purchaser. He stands in 
that respect in the shoes of his assignor, 
and any defense that the defendants 
could make against said promissory note 
in the hands of the Bank of Emmett 
may be made against the plaintiff. See 
Warren vs. Stoddart, 6 Idaho, 692, 59 
Pac., 540. Section 3515, Rev. Codes, 
provides that a negotiable instrument 
in the hands of any holder other than 
a holder “in due course” is subject to 
the same defenses as if it were non-ne- 
gotiable. So in this case, under the 
pleadings, the defendants may set up 
any defense to said note that they could 
legally set up against the Bank of Em- 
mett had the suit been brought by it. 
The judgment must, therefore, be re- 
versed and the cause remanded, with 
instructions to the district court to set 
aside said judgment, and overrule said 
motion for a nonsuit. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[ Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.) 


PRESCRIPTION — PROMISSORY 
NOTES — INTERRUPTION OF 
PRESCRIPTION—PAYMENT OF 
A DIVIDEND BY A CURATOR. 


La Baneve D’Hocueraga vs. Ricu- 
ARD. (Quebec Reports, 18 
King’s Bench, p. 252.) 


HE defendant Richard and one De- 
rome conducted a business under 

the name of “‘La Librairie Ville-Marie” 
and gave certain bills and notes amount- 
ing to $1,769.71 all to the order of 
Messrs. Cadieux and Derome which 
were discounted with the plaintiff bank 
in the year 1902. In April, 1902, the 











firm made an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors and in July and October 
three dividends were paid by the cur- 
ator amounting to $274.71, which sum 
was received by the bank and credited 
upon the total amount of the notes. In 
June, 1907, the bank brought action 
against the defendant for the balance 
due upon the notes, all of which, ex- 
cept one for the sum of $150, had ma- 
tured more than five years before the 
date of the issue of the writ. The de- 
fendant confessed judgment for the 
sum of $150 with interest and costs and 
defended as to the other five notes, 
pleading that they had been outlawed 
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under the Civil Code inasmuch as the 
writ had not issued until more than five 
years after the maturity of these five 
notes. The bank pleaded that the run- 
ning of the five years had been inter- 
rupted and a new start given by the 
payment of dividends by the curator. 
The trial judge held payment by the 
curator did not interrupt the running of 
the period of prescription and gave 
judgment for the defendant. An ap- 
peal was taken to the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

Jupement (Sir Henri Tascuereav, 
BLANCHET, LAVERGNE, Cross and Der- 
mers, J. J.): The judgment of the 
Court was given by Chief Justice Sir 
Henri Taschereau, who held that the 
best possible proof of payment on ac- 
count had been given bv the defendant 
himself in not denying the payments of 
dividends and, in fact, pleading such 
payments. He continues “It is indis- 
putable that the payments made by the 
curator to one who has proved the claim 
against the estate are, in fact, payments 
made by the insolvent himself and do 
interrupt the period of prescription. An 
insolvent estate is liquidated by a series 
of judicial acts done under the eye of 
justice by the officers of the court. 
From the assignment of the estate up 
to the final liquidation the whole pro- 
ceeding is entirely a judicial one. The 
distribution of the proceeds of the es- 
tate of the insolvent is a judicial oper- 
ation and the insolvent can oppose the 
scheme of distribution if he desires or 
he may assent to and ratify the pay- 
ments made to creditors. Moreover, 
proof of claim by a creditor is a demand 
inlaw. If the proof is admitted by the 
curator there is no need of further pro- 
ceedings to establish the claim; such an 
admission amounts to a confession of 
judgment made in law by the debtor 
and constitutes an interruption of the 
period of prescription. If a dividend 
is subsequently paid to the creditor this 
payment necessarily imports the consent 
of the debtor who has not only admit- 
ted the proof but has permitted distri- 
bution without protest. The appeal will 
therefore be allowed.” 


Epirorrat Nore: It is to be ob- 
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served that the law in Ontario is entire- 
ly contrary to the principal of the de- 
cision just quoted. It has been held in 
Ontario that an assignee for the ben- 
efit of creditors is the agent of and op- 
erates solely for the benefit of cred- 
itors and that payment of a dividend of 
an insolvent estate does not interrupt 
the running of statutes of limitations 
as against the insolvent debtor. 


TRUST—BANKING HYPOTHE- 
CATION OF SECURITIES — 
TERMS OF PLEDGE—DUTY OF 
PLEDGEE. 


CANADIAN BANK oF CoMMERCE vs. Jo- 
SEPH BArRRETTE AND LE SyNDICAT 
Lyonnais Du Kionpyke. (41 
Supreme Court Reports, 

p. 561.) 





Barrette sold property to the Syndicat 
and took as security for the price mort- 
gages on real and personal property and a 
promissory note and transferred the securi- 
ties to the bank to secure his present and 
future indebtedness to it. He signed a 
document authorizing the bank to realize 
on the same in its discretion, to grant ex- 
tensions and give up securities, accept com- 
positions, grant releases and discharges and 
otherwise deal with them as it might see 
fit without prejudice to Barrette’s liability. 
The note being paid at maturity, the bank 
sued the Syndicat and Barrette upon it and 
on the covenants in the mortgages and ob- 
tained judgment against both. In the same 
action, the Syndicat, on counterclaim for 
damages for deceit, had judgment against 
Barrette which was eventually set aside, 
but, while it existed, the bank made a set- 
tlement with the Syndicat and discharged the 
latter from all liability on the judgment of 
the bank on payment of over $20,000 less 
than the debt. Barrette was not a party 
to this settlement and the bank afterwards 
refused to give him any information about 
it or to give him a statement of his account 
with the bank itself. In an action by Bar- 
rette for an account and to have the bank 
enjoined from further dealings with the 
securities: 

Held, that the power given to the bank 
to deal with the securities was to be exer- 
cised for the purpose of liquidating Bar- 
rette’s debt, and, as to the surplus, for Bar- 
rette’s benefit; that, the settlement having 
been made solely for the benefit of the bank 
and in sacrifice of Barrette’s interests, the 
bank violated its duty, and had not satis- 
fied the onus upon it of showing that, had 
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the whole amount of the judgment been re- 
covered from the Syndicat, Barrette would 
not have benefited thereby. 


"THIS was an appeal by the bank 

(defendant) and a cross-appeal 
by the plaintiff from the judgment of 
the territorial court of Yukon Terri- 
tory, in banco. 

On June 27, 1901, Barrette trans- 
ferred to the bank as collateral secur- 
ity for existing and future indebted- 
ness two mortgages, one of certain chat- 
tels and the other of certain mining 
claims executed by the Syndicat Lyon- 
nais in favor of Barrette to secure pay- 
ment of $92,500, payable in October of 
the same year, and a promissory note 
of the same date payable at the same 
time expressed to be collateral to the 
mortgages. 

The Syndicat having failed to pay 
the sums due under these securities, the 
bank commenced an action against them 
upon the covenants in the mortgages as 
well as upon the promissory note, and 
on February 16, 1903, judgment was 
delivered in the action. By that judg- 
ment it was adjudged that the bank re- 
cover from the Syndicat the sum of 
$92,500 with interest (in all $101,- 
204.15.) At the same time, and in the 
same action, Barrette was adjudged to 
be liable to pay to the Syndicat $40,500 
on a counterclaim set up against Bar- 
rette by the latter. The judgment fur- 
ther provided that upon certain condi- 
tions being satisfied the Syndicat might 
have an account taken of the moneys 
owing from Barrette to the bank and 
that the Syndicat should be at liberty 
to credit on its judgment against Bar- 
rette any amount by which the sum re- 
covered against it by the bank as men- 
tioned above should exceed that indebt- 
edness. 

In the following April Barrette ap- 
pealed from the judgment against him. 
On May 6, the bank entered into a set- 
tlement with the Syndicat which was 
embodied in an order of court of that 
date, and which it will be necessary to 
consider more particularly later. 

In June, 1904, Barrette’s appeal was 
allowed by the territorial court sitting 
in banco. From that judgment an ap- 
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peal to the Supreme Court of Canada 
was brought by the Syndicat, and in 
the following May judgment was giv- 
en in favor of the Syndicat restoring 
the judgment of the trial judge with a 
reduction of the amount awarded by 
that judgment. 

In June, 1907, the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada was reversed 
by the Privy Council, that of the terri- 
torial court in banco being restored and 
the counterclaim against Barrette dis- 
missed. 

It is not disputed that at the date of 
the settlement referred to the Syndicat 
had assets in the Yukon Territory suf- 
ficient to answer the full amount of the 
judgment recovered against them; and 
it is admitted that this condition of 
things existed in the following June 
when the judgment against Barrette 
was reversed by the territorial court 
in banco; when, however, that judg- 
ment (having been reversed by this 
court) was finally restored by the Privy 
Council, these assets had disappeared 
and with them all possibility of recov- 
ering from the Syndicat the unpaid bal- 
ance of the judgment. 


JupGMENT: The appeal was heard 
by Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, C. J., and 
Girouard, Davies, Idington and Duff, 
J.J. The judgment of Mr. Justice 
Duff is the judgment of the court. 

There are two principal questions for 
decision. The first is whether in mak- 
ing the settlement referred to the bank 
violated its duty to Barrette in relation 
to the securities; and the second, wheth- 
er, assuming it did so, the bank is 
chargeable at the suit of Barrette with 
the full amount which could have been 
recovered from the Syndicat at the 
time the territorial court in banco de- 
livered its judgment. 

As to the first of these questions. 

The effect of the transaction of June, 
1901, was that the legal title to the se- 
curities was vested in with authority to 
enforce them or collect the moneys se- 
cured by them. Under the special stip- 
ulations of the letter of hypothecation 
(so called) of June 27, 1901, the bank 
was empowered to realize the securities 
“in such manner as to it might seem 
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advisable,’ to “‘grant extensions,’ to 
“enter into compositions” and generally 
to “deal with” the parties to the se- 
curities as “it should see fit,” without 
prejudice to the liability of Barrette. 
The bank acquired in other words the 
full control of the securities to the ex- 
clusion of the plaintiff. 

It is not necessary and I will not at- 
tempt to define with accuracy the pre- 
cise nature of the duty which in these 
circumstances the bank owed the plaint- 
iff in respect of the enforcement of the 
securities. This much is clear: the se- 
curities were to be realized, if realized 
at all, for the purpose not only of liq- 
uidating Barrette’s debt to the bank, 
but, as to the surplus, for Barrette’s 
benefit. Respecting the manner in 
which this was to be done a discretion 
was under terms of the letter reposed 
in the bank; a discretion, however, con- 
trolled by the dominant obligation that 
it should be exercised in good faith with 
a view to the purpose for which it was 
conferred, viz., to realize the moneys 
owing upon the securities and so far as 
with reasonable diligence it could be 
done to realize the full amount. In 
this view and for this purpose the bank 
might grant extensions, enter into com- 
positions or special arrangements; but 
only in this view, and for this purpose. 
A compromise framed with an eye to the 
interests of the bank alone, in which 
the interests of Barrette should be 
recklessly disregarded or wilfully sac- 
rificed would involve a plain violation 
of duty on the part of the bank. This, 
I think, is as much as it is necessary to 
say upon this point for the purpose of 
this case. 

There was a good deal of controversy 
as to the effect of the settlement in 
question. I do not think it really nec- 
essary to determine the precise legal 
effect of it. It was argued and, I think, 
it is quite clear that until the judgment 
against Barrette on the Syndicat’s 
counterclaim was reversed, the judg- 
ment against the Syndicat could not 
have been enforced beyond the amount 
due the bank from Barrette. But the 
moment the judgment on the counter- 
claim should be reversed the situation 


would become wholly changed; in that 
contingency it would be the plain right 
of Barrette in the ordinary course to 
have the judgment enforced to the full 
extent of his interest in it, to have, that 
is to say, payment of it, or, if pro- 
ceedings were to be stayed pending a 
further appeal, to have proper provi- 
sion made by way of security for the 
protection of his rights in the mean- 
time. 

Now nobody disputes that the docu- 
ments in which the settlement is em- 
bodied are at least ambiguous; and it 
is perfectly clear that if those docu- 
ments did—as the bank contends—re- 
serve to Barrette the right, in the name 
of the bank, to enforce the judgment 
against the Syndicat to the extent to 
which Barrette should be interested in 
the settlement providing that the ac- 
tion be dismissed was to the extent of 
that interest nugatory; and that was, 
of course, a contention which the Syn- 
dicat would have disputed to the full 
extent of its means and ability. Thus 
Barrette’s rights were beclouded by the 
settlement to such an extent as most 
seriously to impede him in the enforce- 
ment of them, if he should succeed in 
his appeal; so much so indeed as to sub- 
stitute for a judgment against the Syn- 
dicat a stubborn and doubtful—and, in 
my view, a hopeless—dispute with the 
Syndicat. But the grounds of com- 
plaint against the bank do not end there. 
The settlement was made behind Bar- 
rette’s back; the bank refused to give 
his solicitors information respecting 
the terms of it; and refused, too, after 
the judgment against Barrette had been 
reversed, to give him the information 
required in order that he should be 
able to make up his account with the 
bank (a step necessary to enable him 
in any case to ascertain the extent of 
his interest in the judgment and to en- 
force it against the Syndicat); or to 
take any steps themselves to enforce 
the judgment against the Syndicat. 

It was, I may add, frankly admitted 
by the bank’s agent, what indeed is pat- 
ent from the correspondence between 
the agent at Dawson and the head of- 
fice in Toronto, that in so acting the 
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agent proceeded in total disregard of 
Barrette’s interests. 

I think it is impossible to maintain 
on these facts and in face of this ad- 
mission that in the dealings I have men- 
tioned the bank acted in good faith 
under the powers vested in it under 
the transactions of June, 1901. The 
only question indeed which to my mind 
is at all doubtful is the question wheth- 
er it sufficiently appears that as a re- 
sult of these transactions Barrette suf- 
fered any loss. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the plaintiff having shown that at the 
date of the judgment of the territorial 
court in banco the full amount of the 
judgment (had the bank acted in ac- 
cordance with its duty to Barrette as 
above indicated) could have been real- 
ized; and that the bank in violation of 
its duty to Barrette having so dealt with 
the judgment that Barrette was pre- 
vented from recovering upon it; the 
onus was on the bank to show that had 
the sum owing under the judgment been 
realized or security been given, the sub- 
sequent course of events would have 
deprived Barrette of the benefit of the 
security or of the sum thus recovered; 
and of this onus I think the bank has 
not acquitted itself. 


CHECK DRAWN TO ORDER— 
DUTY OF THE BANK ON 
WHICH IT IS DRAWN — 


RIGHTS OF THE BEARER— 
PAYMENT UPON AN IRREG- 
ULAR INDORSEMENT. 


CanapIAN Paciric Rattway Company 
vs. La Bangvue pd’HocueraGa. 
(Quebec Reports 18 King’s 
Bench, p. 237.) 


"THIS was an appeal by the railway 

company from the judgment at 
the trial in favor of the defendant bank. 
The station agent of the railway com- 
pany at St. Jerome was authorized to 
accept payments of freight accounts in 
cash, but had no authority to indorse 
checks made payable to the company. 
He did, however, indorse five checks 
amounting to some hundreds of dollars 
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signed by one Beaulieu and obtained 
from the defendant bank in cash the 
various amounts of these checks. The 
agent who was a witness gave evidence 
that the proceeds of certain of these 
checks were placed with the general 
cash in his office and the proceeds of 
certain other of them were forwarded to 
the railway company with a statement 
that they had been received from other 
parties whose payments the agent had 
previously embezzled. It was, there- 
fore, contended that the whole proceeds 
of these five checks had reached the ap- 
pellant railway company. All the 
checks were drawn to the order of the 
railway company and had been accepted 
by the defendant bank, and the action 
was in the nature of one upon these 
checks against the bank as drawee and 
acceptor. The bank admitted the draw- 
ing and accepting of the checks, but de- 
nied that they were the property of the 
appellant and also pleaded that they 
were properly indorsed and cashed by 
the authorized agent of the appellant 
who was to its knowledge in the habit 
of indorsing and cashing checks made 
to its order; further, that the proceeds 
of the checks were remitted to the ap- 
pellant company. The trial judge held 
in favor of the bank on the ground that 
the agent having authority to receive 
payment of all sums due for freight at 
the St. Jerome station in cash had in- 
ferentially authority to collect the 
amount of checks given for freight pay- 
able at that station; and also on the 
ground that the appellant’s loss was 
not the result of payment of these 
checks to the station agent by the bank, 
but was the result of the conversion by 
the station agent of cash to his own 
use. 


JupGMENT (Sir Henri TAscHEREAU, 
J., en. ch., and BLuaNncueT, J., dissent- 
ing): The chief justice and Lavergne, 
J., dissented from the judgment of the 
majority of the Court which was deliv- 
ered by Mr. Justice Cross, who, after 
reviewing the evidence and the judg- 
ment of the trial judge, held that there 
was no sufficient evidence that the mon- 
ey paid by the bank came into the pos- 
session of the appellant railway com- 
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pany in any such way as would operate 
to validate the payment of the checks. 
The further opinion of the Court of Ap- 
peal that the evidence did not establish 
that the station agent had express au- 
thority to indorse checks payable to the 
order of the railway company, or that 
the railway company had such knowl- 
edge of a practice on the agent’s part 
of indorsing checks made out to the or- 
der of the company as would justify 
the court in holding that there was a 
tacit approval of this practice. The 
judgment continues, “The particular 
bank notes and coins handed out by the 
bank may have gone into the cash box 
at the station, or have been forwarded 
in a parcel by the agent to the appel- 
lant, but it is of the nature of current 
money to have no individuality. It 
passes from hand to hand, but carries 
upon itself no trace of the operations 
in which it has served as a medium or 
set of tokens.” (Pothier, ‘Lettres de 
change,” Nos. 168, 169). It, there- 
fore, follows that the consideration of 
the checks did not pass into the appel- 
lant’s possession. 

Then, the fact that, if the freight 
account for which these checks were 
given, had been paid in cash instead of 
by check, the station agent could have 
misappropriated the cash as easily, or 
more easily, than he could have ob- 
tained cash for checks and then misap- 
propriated the cash so obtained, does 
not help the respondent, because it is 
reasoning upon a state of facts other 


than the one which exists. It so hap- 
pens that, in the present case, the ap- 
pellant had the advantage of having its 
asset in a form in which the station 
agent could not have converted it, with- 
out the unauthorized codperation of a 
third person. 

Had the issues been differently 
joined, a somewhat difficult question 
might have arisen, in view of the fact 
that the so-called acceptance of these 
checks by the respondent was not an 
acceptance with delivery to the appel- 
lent, of such a kind as to create a con- 
tract-relation between the respondent 
and the appellant (Bills of Exchange 
Act R. S. C. Ca. p. see. 39, Washing- 
ton First National Bank vs. Whitman.) 
The respondent, instead of delivering 
over its acceptance, took surrender of 
the checks in exchange for money, and, 
in that position, it is difficult to see how 
it came under any obligation as ac- 
ceptor, to the appellant, and it is only 
as acceptor that it is sought to be held 
responsible in the present action. 

The plea, however, has not only ad- 
mitted the acceptance, but affirmative- 
ly pleads a payment to the use of the 
appellant. The difficulty consequently 
does not arise. 

I would therefore maintain the ap- 
peal and give the appellant judgment 
for $428.13, being the amount sued for 
less $72, a sum to the extent of which 
the appellant recouped itself, by with- 
holding so much of the station agent’s 
salary. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


PROTEST OF CHECK BEFORE 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS HOURS. 


SHELBYVILLE, Inp., August 1, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sin:—Must a check be held until the close 
of business on the day received before pro- 
testing, when maker has no funds or in- 
sufficient funds to pay same? In other 
words, is a check protestable whenever same 
is presented at the bank on which it is 
drawn, or must it be held until close of 
business before it can be legally protested? 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The rule is well settled 
that when a check or other negotiable 
instrument is presented for payment 
and dishonored, it may be protested at 
once, and the holder need not wait un- 
til the close of business hours for this 
purpose. (Bank of Alexandria vs. 
Swan, 9 Peters, 33; Leonox vs. Rob- 
erts, 2 Wheat., 373; Whitwell vs. Bing- 
ham, 19 Pickering [Mass.], 117.) 
This is the rule of the law merchant, 
and is now the rule by statute in all 









States where the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law has been enacted. The re- 
tention of the check until the close of 
business hours is an act of mere con- 
venience or courtesy, and is not a mat- 
ter of legal obligation. Thus, if a 
check should be presented at twelve 
o'clock and payment refused, it may be 
protested forthwith, and no_ subse- 
quent presentment is required. 


STOPPING PAYMENT ON ACCEPT- 
ED CHECK. 


Brooxiyn, N. Y., July 29, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sm:—A check drawn by D on a Trust 
Company to the order of an Insurance 
Company is delivered to a broker, who pre- 
sents it to the Trust Company for accept- 
ance, which accepts same, payable at bank. 
The broker loses the check and _ requests 
the drawer to stop payment, and the draw- 
er complies with this request. Is it ad- 
visable for the Trust Company to stop pay- 
ment at the bank? Does the Trust Company 
make itself liable in any way to an innocent 
holder by so doing? The maker has given 
the check in payment of a premium on a 
policy of the insurance company, and the 
latter has threatened to cancel the policy 
if the insured does not give another check. 
The Trust Company has charged the 
drawer’s account by reason of said accept- 
ance. What should be done to straighten 
out matters? Can the Insurance Company 
cancel D’s policy? If the broker had 
forged the endorsement of the Insurance 
Company and then personally endorsed said 
check and negotiated it to a third party, G, 
who received cash for it from the Trust 
Company, would G be liable? If so, to 
whom and to what extent? Would the in- 
surance company be responsible for the 
broker’s act? 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


Answer: By its accentance of the 
check, the trust company became the 
principal debtor thereon, and liable for 
the full amount thereof to any holder 
in due course. (Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, §§ 112, 323.) So far as 
third persons are concerned, the trust 
company’s liability is the same as if 
it had issued its own check upon the 
bank. (Id., §147.) In all such cases, 
the practice is for the bank which has 
accepted or certified the check to re- 
quire from the drawer a bond of indem- 
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nity before it stops or refuses payment. 
Whether the insurance company could 
cancel the policy would depend upon 
whether the broker was the agent of the 
insurance company or the agent of the 
insured. In the latter case, the deliv- 
ery of the check to the broker was not 
a payment to the company, and the 
company has the same right to cancel 
the policy that it would have had if 
the check had never been delivered at 
all. Any person collecting the money 
upon the check through a forged in- 
dorsement would have to return the 
amount to the bank. (Canal Bank vs. 
Bank of Albany, 1 Hill, 287; Bank of 
Commerce vs. Union Bank, 3 N. Y., 
230; National Park Bank vs. Ninth 
Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y., 77.) If the bro- 
ker was the agent of the insurance com- 
pany, his act in receiving the check and 
having it certified operated as a pay- 
ment of the premium; but the insur- 
ance company would not be liable to 
the bank for his forgery; but would be 
entitled to demand possession of the 
check, and to receive payment thereof 
in the same way as if there had been 
no previous presentment. 


CHECK PAYMENT STOPPED — RE- 
COVERY FROM DRAWER. 


Boston, Mass., August 6, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: Would like your opinion regarding 
the following transaction: In the course of 
business, a young man, whom we knew, 
asked us to cash a check, made out to his 
order by a well-known firm. He endorsed 
the check, and we gave him the money. 
Our bank notified us the next day, after 
clearing, that the drawer of the check had 
stopped payment of same. On asking them 
why payment was stopped, they tell us that 
the young man secured their check by 
fraud. As we are an innocent party to the 
transaction, to whom do we look for pay- 
ment of check and why? 

Gro. S. CarpPENTER. 


Answer: As the check was not certi- 
fied, the bank upon which it was drawn 
had incurred no liability thereon, and 
the holder cannot look to the bank for 
payment. (Negotiable Inst. Law, Sec. 
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189.) But the drawer, by drawing and 
issuing the check, engaged that, if it 
should be dishonored by the bank, he 
would pay the amount thereof to the 
holder. (Neg. Inst. Law, Sec. 61.) As 
the holder took the check for value 
without any notice of the fraud of the 
payee, that fraud is no defense to the 
drawer as against the holder. (Neg. 
Inst. Law, Sec. 57.) The holder may, 
therefore, look to the drawer for the 
full amount of the check. 


BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE. 


HE paper on which Bank of England 
notes are printed has been made since 
1719 by the same mill at Laver- 
stoke, in the valley of the Test, in Hamp- 
shire, where about 60,000 notes are made 
daily. This paper is distinguished by its 
whiteness, its thinness and _ transparency 
(preventing any of the printed part of the 
note being washed out by turpentine, or 
removed by the knife without making a 
hole); its characteristic “feel,” crisp and 
tough, by the touch of which can be dis- 
tinguished true from false notes; its wire 
mark, or water mark, produced in_ the 
paper in a state of pulp (the mark is 
stamped upon counterfeit paper after it 
is made); three deckle edges made _ in 
pulp; the strength of the paper, it being 
made entirely from new linen and cotton 
pieces; when unsized a bank note will sup- 
port thirty-six pounds; when sized it will 
lift fifty-six pounds.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 


WEAK BANKS. 


HE president cf the Wisconsin State 
Bankers’ Association says that dur- 
ing the past five years not a dollar 

has been lost by a depositor in a Wiscon- 
sin bank. There does not seem to be any 
ground on such a record as this for the 
guaranteeing of deposits. The fact is that 
Wisconsin has outgrown the necessity for 
making strong banks bear the burdens of 
the weaker ones. Weak banks hav2 no 
right to exist, and if they were eliminated, 
as they should be, when they fall  elow 
the standards of safe banking practice, 
the excuse for a law guaranteeing deposits 
would be wholly wanting. 

A weak bank in the financial system 
of any state has no more right to continue 
in business than has a weak bridge in a 
public highway. The duty of the public 
authorities and of public opinion in the 
one case is the same as in the other. Once 


an element of weakness has developed, the 
defect in the structure is to be remedied 
without delay, so as to make it capable of 
bearing the full weight of its proper bur- 
den, or the thing should be closed up. The 
weak bank takes away legitimate business 
from the bank that is safe and does injury 
to the business as a whole by spreading 
eneral distrust. It should, therefore, be 
put out of existence with no less expedition 
than we put out a fire or block up a high- 
way or suspend traffic on a tumbled-down 
bridge. 

This is not a case in which sentiment, 
social standing of officials or hesitation to 
sacrifice an old institution, that has out- 
lived its usefulness, can be considered. If 
a bank is weak it has either got to strength- 
en itself or go. The machinery of the law 
cannot be invoked too speedily. 

If state bank officers, federal officials and 
bankers generally will stick to old-fash- 
ioned standards of banking honor, and 
eschew temptations, they need not have 
unwise laws forced upon them.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


MR. FULLER’S HOLLOW VICTORY. 


669 UNDERSTAND that you called on 
the plaintiff, Mr. Barnes. Is that 
so?” questioned Lawyer’ Fuller, 

now chief justice. 

“Yes,” answered the witness. 

“What did he say?” next demanded 
Fuller. 

The attorney for the defense jumped to 
his feet and objected that the conversation 
could not be admitted in evidence. A half- 
hour’s argument followed and the judges 
retired to their private room to consider 
the point. 

An hour later the judges filed into the 
court room and announced that Mr. Fuller 
might put his question. 

“Well, what did the plaintiff say, Mr. 
Barnes?” 

“He weren't at home, sir,’ came the an- 
swer without a tremor.—Success. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 


Hee articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Banxers MaGazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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ENGLISH INVESTMENTS AT HOME. 


| ta dealing with the demands for new 
capital in Great Britain, an inter- 
esting calculation of the amounts in- 
vested at home, including those which 
do not appear in the applications for 
company issues, is made by the “London 
Statist” of July 3. It appears that a 
large amount of capital is invested in 
housing the growing population of the 
kingdom as well as improving the hab- 
itations of the old population. In the 
five years from 1901-02 to 1906-07 the 
number of houses of a rental lower than 
£20 per annum increased from 5,671,- 
000 to 6,065,000, an expansion of near- 
ly 400,000, or seven per cent. That is, 
the number of these houses increases on 
the average by about 80,000 a year, and 
the capital required for their construc- 
tion is about £16,000,000 per annum. 
The number of houses of a rental rang- 
ing from £20 to £1,000 a year grew 
from 1,231,000 in 1901-02 to 1,446,000 
in 1906-07, an increase of 215,000 in 
the five years, or 17 per cent., being at 
the rate of somewhat over 40,000 a year. 
The average rental value upon which 
inhabited house duty is paid in respect 
to these houses is £45 a year. Thus it 
may be calculated that the sum expend- 
ed upon private dwelling houses for that 
portion of the population which can af- 
ford to pay a rental of over £20 a year 
is about £24,000,000, while the sum 
expended upon the dwelling houses of 
those persons who do not pay more 
than £20 a year is about £16,000,000 
per annum, making a total of £40,000,- 
000. This figure is, of course, exclu- 
sive of the value of the land. The 
purchase of the land merely involves 
the transfer of capital from one person 
to another, the man who purchases the 
land handing over a portion of his sav- 
ings to the person who sells it to him. 
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Beyond the large sum of £40,000,000 
per annum expended upon the private 
dwelling houses, there is the very large 
amount expended upon business prem- 
ises and buildings which are not used 
as private dwellings. Possibly the best 
guide to the total sum expended per an- 
num upon houses is found in the income 
assessed to income tax in connection 
with house property. In 1901-02 the 
amount so assessed was £184,572,000, 
and in 1906-07 it was £210,396,000, an 
increase in the period of £26,000,000, 
or fourteen per cent., being an average 
of somewhat over £5,000,000 a year. 
Capitalized on the basis of sixteen 
years’ purchase, an increase of £5,000,- 
000 a year in income from this source 
indicates an additional capital invest- 
ment upon houses of £80,000,000 per 
annum. But from this sum a deduction 
has to be made for the price of the land 
included in the house property. Mak- 
ing allowances of every kind, it is ap- 
parent that an average sum of about 
£60,000,000 per annum is spent upon 
new house construction. 

The savings that are available for in- 
vestment in securities publicly issued 
are, of course, over and above the cap- 
ital that is devoted to house construc- 
tion. And beyond the capital thus found 
are the very large sums expended upon 
equipping and stocking business prem- 
ises of all sorts and descriptions, and 
the great additional sum that is ex- 
pended each year upon furnishing the 
new houses. Thus it is evident that at 
a very low valuation the capital which 
is yearly invested in buildings, business 
premises, plant, stocks, ships, furniture 
and other forms of wealth appreciably 
exceeds £100,000,000 a year, of which 
there is no visible sign other than the 
growth in the number of houses, the in- 
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crease in inhabited house duty, and the 
increase in the sum assessed to income 
tax to indicate that the wealth has been 
and is being accumulated from year to 
year. 


FRENCH INVESTMENTS ABROAD. 


HE pressure for new fiscal re- 
sources in France led the Govern- 
ment, in its recent budget projects, to 
renew proposals for compelling foreign 
banks doing business in Paris to dis- 
close their purchases of securities for 
Frenchmen and also to secure interna- 
tional coéperation in pursuing the in- 
vestor, wherever he might keep his se- 
curities. Whether this project will be 
supported by the new ministry has not 
yet been disclosed, but it is not unlikely 
that the need for additional revenue 
will ultimately lead to similar propos- 
als. 

The French Government has_ not 
heretofore been inimical to the employ- 
ment of French money abroad, because 
it was obvious that it was not greatly 
needed in France. A large French in- 
vestment has been going on in London 
for a considerable time and attained an 
unusual volume during the closing week 
of June, as the result of the decline in 
quotations on the Stock Exchange. The 
“London Statist,” in its issue of June 
26 last, discusses various aspects of this 
movement as follows: 


The buying is mainly in small amounts, 
but week by week the aggregate buying is 
very large, and it is sweeping up the sur- 
plus stock floating in the market. In the 
long run it must bring about a steady rise 
in prices. It has prepared the way for the 
rise which we have seen already, and it is 
laying the basis for a further advance. The 
buying is of all kinds; but, as we have 
said, each particular purchase is of small 
amount. Considering the vast accumula- 
tion of unemployed money in Paris, it is 
reasonable to anticipate that the investment 
has little more than begun, the more so as 
the fear of an income tax and the general 
dissatisfaction with the political outlook at 
home is making people much more desirous 
to invest abroad than in France. 

During the recent rise there has been 
large speculation on the part of French 
operators as well as other Continental op- 
erators. Probably the largest part of the 
speculation in the mining market was on 


account of South Africans, but there was 
large buying by all sorts of Continental 
operators likewise and in other markets 
the Continental buying was on a very con- 
sideable scale in, for example, copper, dia- 
mond, and other such shares, likewise in 
Americans. The Continental buying for a 
time stopped, and there was a good deal 
of selling. But confidence seems to have 
recovered on the Continent, and this week, 
especially in the latter part of the week, 
there has been good buying on Continental 
secommr, * * * 

Respecting the vast accumulation of un- 
employed money in Paris, to which we have 
just referred, it is not surprising to find 
that it is inducing governments and cor- 
porations of all kinds to apply to France 
for monetary assistance. There have al- 
ready been many new issues in Paris, just 
as there have been here in London, and as 
a rule they have gone off exceedingly well. 
Several new issues will be brought out in 
the early future, and it is understood that 
many more are in preparation for a some- 
what later date. For the time being, 
therefore, the French banks are able to 
employ their balances at home. Of course, 
if there was to be a material rise in the 
value of money in London the French 
banks would increase their balances here. 
But as things stand at present they have 
no inducement to do so, rates being so low. 
The present indications, therefore, are that 
the rush of new issues of all kinds which 
has been so remarkable in London will be 
very nearly as remarkable in France and 
will continue for a considerable time. 


ENGLISH BANKING PROFITS. 


HE low rates for money which pre- 
vailed during the first half of the 
year have not given a roseate hue to the 
reports of the big English banks. The 
minimum discount rate of the Bank of 
England was twice changed during the 
six months, and the average rate in the 
open market was over two shillings per 
cent. higher. The bank rate at the be- 
ginning of the year was two and one- 
half per cent., but owing to the drain 
of gold to Paris was raised to three per 
cent. on January 14. After remaining 
at that figure for nine weeks it was re- 
duced at the end of March to two and 
one-half per cent., where it remained. 
This condition was very different from 
that of the first half of 1908, when the 
rate started at seven per cent. and came 
down by degrees to two and one-half 
per cent. 
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The difference between the market 
rate has been widening during the past 
three years and has stood this year at 
about 13-16ths of one per cent. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year the 
open market rate was never below and 
in the second quarter was never above 
two per cent. The highest point for 
the half year was two and three-quar- 
ters and the lowest one and one-quarter 
per cent. The margin between the mar- 
ket rate and the rate paid on deposits, 
which is a pretty good measure of bank- 
ing profits, was only about two-thirds 
of one per cent. 

It is pointed out by the “London 
Bankers’ Magazine” for July that 
bankers working in the provinces find 
themselves with large local deposits 
which they are unable to employ except 
by sending them up to London, where 
they earn but little. Commenting upon 
the results of these conditions, the Lon- 
don publication declares: 


Thus, the London and County, almost 
the whole of whose branches are in the dis- 
tricts worked under the London system, 
will feel the full benefit of the low deposit 
rate, and other institutions which are par- 
ticularly cennected with the Stock Ex- 
change will also benefit by the revival of 
business in that quarter. We believe it is 
by no means an unusual event for banks 
lending large sums to that institution to 
have more than double the amount of 
money employed in loans on stocks than 
they did a year ago, and although the 
lending rate is down, the rate on deposits 
being lower, they ought to have gained con- 
siderably from the increase in this class of 
business. Certainly the growth has not 
been present during the whole of the half- 
year, but has only proved important in the 
last month or two. Still, this will save 
some of the London banks from feeling the 
worst effects of the low value of money, 
and, in one or two cases, profits upon loan 
issues will also help them. As regards bad 
debts. the half-year has not been unsatis- 
factory. - There have been a few failures 
from exhaustion, but the trend of commer- 
cial prices has been rather favorable, and 
in the Stock Exchange has been distinctly 
good, so that under these conditions fail- 
ures are not usually prominent. Then, in a 
few quarters, there are indications of gen- 
eral trade showing some improvement, and 
the growth in this direction has, we believe, 
been really more important than many peo- 
ple would imagine from seeing the ordinary 
statistics which are published from month 
to month. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 























CAPITAL ISSUES IN ENGLAND 
AND GERMANY. 


"THE applications for new capital in 

England through the issue of 
company stock and bonds went on dur- 
ing the first half of the year at a rate 
without parallel in the history of the 
British money market. The total ap- 
plications for new capital for the first 
quarter were £64,238,400 and for the 
second quarter £56,835,200, making a 
total for the half year of £121,073,600 
($595,200,000). The total for the en- 
tire year 1908 was only £192,203,700, 
but of this amount £109,673,500 was 
taken in the first half year. The totals 
for the entire year for 1905 were £167,- 
187,400; for 1906, £120,173,200, and 
for 1907, £123,630,000. Figures for 
the twelve months ending June 30 show 
total issues for 1908 of £166,616,000 
and for 1909 of £216,885,000. The 
issues for the latter year are classified 
as £41,219,000 for home purposes, 
£72,545,000 for Indian and colonial se- 
curities, and £103;121,000 for foreign 
securities. British Government bonds 
for the first half year of 1909 were 
only £3,840,000, but colonial and for- 
eign government issues were £44,064,- 
100. Foreign railways demanded £17,- 
485,200 and other foreign corporations 
£8,035,400. 

New issues of securities in Germany 
do not show so large an advance over 
previous years as in Great Britain, but 
issues for the first half of 1909 do not 
fall greatly below the record of Great 
Britain, standing at 2,180,010,000 
marks ($518,000,000). This is slight- 
ly below the issues of the first half of 
1908, which were 2,220,540,000 marks. 
Nearly three-quarters of the total is- 
sues of 1909 represented Government 
loans—1,011,000,000 marks on account 
of the empire and 412,830,000 marks 
on account of German cities. German 
mortgage bonds account for 265,000,000 
marks, other bonds for 190,500,000 
marks, and foreign loans for 121,490,- 
000 marks. The amount left for in- 
dustrial stocks, apart from several 
other small items, is only 120,980,000 
marks ($29,750,000). This is some- 
what below the industrial issues of the 
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same period in 1908 and does not indi- 
cate remarkable activity in the creation 
of new industries. 


FRENCH SECURITIES IN 1909. 
CAREFUL review of the move- 


ment of French investment secur- 
ities during the first half of the current 
year is made by M. Edmond Théry, 
the editor of “L’Economiste Européen,” 
in the issue of July 16. Taking the 160 
representative securities upon which he 
usually bases his calculations, he finds 
a value at market quotations equal to 
58,508,000,000 frances ($11,300,000,- 
000) on June 30, 1909, as compared 
with a value of 58,237,000,000 francs 
on December 31, 1908, or a gain of 
271,000,000 frances ($52,310,000). The 
most notable improvement is in French 
Government rentes, which advanced 
from 24,658,000,000 to 24,837,000,000 
francs. Railway stocks and bonds, cu- 
riously enough, show a decline—stocks 
from 3,677,000,000 frances ($710,000,- 
000) to 3,539,000,000 francs ($683,- 
000,000), and bonds from 16,314,000,- 
000 francs to 16,200,000,000 francs. 
The three per cent. perpetual rente, 
which is a good barometer of the mar- 
ket, advanced from 96.82 to 97.20. 

The French bank stocks show a large 
increase in proportion to the value of 
their capital—from  2,729,000,000 
frances to 2,831,000,000 francs—an in- 
crease of 102,000,000 francs, or nearly 
four per cent. Foreign securities show 
in most cases advances of considerable 
importance, Russian consolidated fours, 
for instance, having risen from 86.10 
to 89.95, while the Russian four and 
a half per cents. issued last winter 
have advanced from 89.25, the rate of 
issue, to 97.50. 

As bearing upon the low rates pre- 
vailing in European money markets, M. 
Théry calls attention to the fact that 
the gold reserve of the Bank of France 
increased from 2,676,000,000 francs at 
the beginning of 1908, to 3,707,000,000 
francs ($715,500,000) on June 30 last, 
an increase in eighteen months of more 
than 1,000,000,000 franes. The note 
circulation, on the other hand, de- 
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creased from 5,067,000,000 francs 
($978,000,000) to 4,962,000,000 francs. 
When the silver reserve of 900,000,000 
francs is taken into consideration, the 
metallic reserve falls short by only 
about seven per cent. of covering the 
circulation in full. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS IN THE 
ARGENTINE. 


GRATIFYING summary of the 
solidity of Argentine public 
finance and commercial progress is em- 
bodied in a circular-letter sent out by 
Messrs. Ernesto Jornquist & Company, 
the well-known bankers of Buenos 
Aires. The summary is based upon the 
annual message of the President of the 
Republic, which was presented at the 
opening of Congress on May 15. The 
receipts of the Treasury for the fiscal 
year 1908 amounted to 255,189,594 pa- 
per pesos ($112,000,000), which is an 
increase of no less than 30,000,000 
pesos ($13,200,000) over the gov- 
ernment estimates, and an increase of 
66,000,000 pesos over collections as re- 
cently as 1904. The net surplus for the 
year was 2,752,772 pesos. This sur- 
plus remains, moreover, after consider- 
able reductions of short term loans and 
floating debt. 

The monetary system has continued 
in sound condition and has _ been 
strengthened by large arrivals of gold, 
amounting since September 1, 1908, to 
£14,279,600 ($70,000,000). This 
amount compares with £4,599,300 for 
the previous year. The conversion fund 
now amounts to 198,539,413 pesos 
($88,000,000). The nominal value of 
the outstanding paper currency is 680,- 
575,447 pesos, but its gold value at the 
rate of 44 centavos, which has been so 
long maintained, is only 299,453,196 
pesos, or 66.3 per cent. of the outstand- 
ing paper. It is stated that in the pres- 
ence of this accumulation of gold the 
definitive regulation of the monetary 
system will seem to be demanded, but 
it is doubtful if the conditions attend- 
ing the eve of a presidential election 
will permit Congress to discuss and vote 
such a measure during the present year. 





















































The volume of gold which has en- 
tered the Republic during the past sea- 
son is causing some question as to 
whether it will not unduly stimulate 
speculation. The amount has _ been 
nearly $75,000,000, of which one-third 
is estimated to have paid for the crops 
of last year and the remaining two- 
thirds to represent borrowings by the 
national and municipal governments, the 
railways, and other corporations. Rum- 
ors of further shipments have provoked 
the following comment by the London 
“Statist,” in its issue of July 17: 


What will be the effect of such a vast 
mass of gold added to the accumulations 
already in Argentina? It is estimated that 
the new gold is equivalent to an addition 
. to the circulation of about $40 per head. 
Will not that send down the rates of inter- 
est and discount, consequently stimulate 
speculation, and thus tend to do damage to 
the country? There is no doubt that the 
danger is real. It is to be hoped that the 
Argentine people will have sufficient self- 
control to avoid the worst forms of reck- 
less speculation. So far as our own market 
is concerned there seems no reason to sup- 
pose that it will be very much affected. It 
is to be remembered, in the first place, that 
though trade is improving, the improve- 
ment is slight, and, in the second place, 
that the speculation which threatened to 
become rampant a little while ago has been 
checked. Money, in consequence, is now 
both abundant and cheap. Over and above 
this, it is to be recollected that money is 
both abundant and cheap in most parts of 
the world and that the production of gold 
is on a quite unexampled scale. Lastly, it 
is te be recollected that any material rise 
in rates in London would attract capital 
from other countries. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 


HE National Bank of Egypt op- 
erated for the first time during 
1908 under the conditions of a more di- 
rect connection with the Government 
than had previously existed. The re- 
sult, in spite of continued business de- 
pression, was an increase of deposit cur- 
rent accounts from £5,574,795 at the 
close of 1907 to £7,166,656 at the close 
of 1908. The circulation, however, de- 
clined from £2,600,000 to £2,320,000. 
Loans and discounts fell from £5,626,- 
587 to £5,264,491. 
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The National Bank of Egypt dates 
only from 1898, when the reforms of 
Lord Cromer were being energetically 
put in effect, and was at first a private 
institution, governed by a council of 22 
members, of whom four were in London 
charged with special functions. The 
position of the bank with reference to 
the Government prior to 1908 was set 
forth in the author’s “History of Mod- 
ern Banks of Issue,” as follows: 


The National Bank acted from the first 
as banker for the Egyptian Government, 
but in 1907 a closer relation was proposed 
by which the bank should increase its cap- 
ital by £500,000 and hold the government 
funds as a matter of right. The conduct 
of the bank in obtaining the necessary 
funds to handle the big cotton crops of 
1906, in the face of monetary stringency 
in Europe, caused much gratification in 
Egypt. A severe crisis due to the abuse of 
credit and the issue of new securities broke 
out in 1907, however, considerably in ad- 
vance of the crisis in America. The at- 
tempt of the bourse committee to fix mini- 
mum prices for securities was naturally 
abortive, but had the tendency to relieve 
the market to some degree by the exodus 
of securities to Europe. 


Commenting upon the increase of 
business during 1908, the “London 
Bankers’ Magazine” says: 


Of course, a good deal of this business 
has to be conducted upon terms that are 
not particularly favorable to the bank in 
times of inactivity in general business, but 
it should be remembered that this gather- 
ing of the resources of the country must 
in the end tend to make this institution 
much more prosperous. Egypt at present 
has received a very ugly blow by the col- 
lapse in the speculation in shares and land, 
together with the reduction in the price of 
cotton. Later on business must revive, and 
then the National Bank of Egypt should 
reap the harvest it has sown in times of 
adversity. * * It is not surprising to find 
that the net profit of £269,200 shows a re- 
duction of £27,000 as compared with the 
preceding twelvemonth, and of about £109,- 
000 compared with the year antecedent to 
that. By a re-arrangement of the reserve 
fund the statutory reserve has been brought 
up to £1,500,000, or half the paid-up cap- 
ital, and in consequence the directors do 
not place anything to that fund this year. 
This enables them to declare a dividend of 
nine per cent. for the year, and to carry 
forward just the same amount as was 
brought in. 
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THE EXCHANGE STANDARD IN 
INDO-CHINA. 


HE French Government is appar- 
ently preparing to follow with 
somewhat laggard steps the policy of 
the United States in the Philippines 
and of Great Britain in the Straits in 
establishing the gold exchange standard. 
Although this course has been urged 
upon the Government by eminent econ- 
omists for several years, there have been 
misgivings as to the operation of the 
system, which seem finally to have been 
allayed by the experience of other coun- 
tries. The strong work of M. Marcel 
Détieux, cordially commending the sys- 
tem of the Philippines, seems to have 
been influential in crystallizing opinion 
on the subject. Professor Bertrand No- 
garo, of the University of Montpelier, 
who has been one of the most distrustful 
of the success of the new system in the 
absence of a heavy favorable balance 
of accounts, publishes an article in the 
“Revue Economique Internationale” for 
June, in which he concludes that the 
experiment may be safely tried. He 
points out that the first step has been 
accomplished, of separating the value of 
the local currency from the market for 
silver bullion, by the issue of a distinc- 
tive piaster for Indo-China and that 
the subsequent step of excluding the 
Mexican dollar was also taken by the 
decree of October 3, 1905. In discuss- 
ing the balance of accounts, M. Nogaro 
regrets the absence of some of the nec- 
essary data, and points out that the fig- 
ures of M. Détieux, showing a small fa- 
vorable balance during the past six 
years, have been questioned because they 
included drafts upon loans in favor of 
the colony for 134,000,000 francs 
($26,000,000). Upon this point M. 
Nogaro says: 

M. Detieux has called attention to the 
fact that these drafts have had for their 
object and result to provoke importations 
equally abnormal in amount for equipment 
of the works which foreign loans make it 
possible to accomplish in the colony. This 
explanation seems to us of a character to 
justify in large measure the calculations ot 
the author and it is necessary to recognize, 
moreover, that among the countries which 


have recently given stability to their ex- 
change, there are several which maintain 
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the equilibrium necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the legal parity only by imports 
ot foreign capital. Stability once acquired, 
facilitating in its turn new imports of 
capital, the fact tends to bring about a 
creditor balance or at least an equilibrium 
which maintains itself against the reflex 
movement of dividends transmitted abroad. 

In conclusion, M. Nogaro declares 
that conditions are already so favorable 
in French Indo-China that the gold ex- 
change standard seems to have good 
chances of survival and that the compe- 
tence of the present governor, M. Klo- 
bukowski, and his collaborator, M. Dé- 
tieux, afford a guarantee that if the re- 
form is to be put in operation, it will 
be under the most favorable conditions. 


THE DIVIDEND TAX IN GERMANY. 


HOSE who are disposed to criticise 
the new tax on the net earnings 
of corporations will find plenty of com- 
panions in misery in the conservative 
countries of Europe, which are nearly 
all seeking new sources of taxation. In 
Germany a tax on dividend and interest 
coupons went into force on August 1 
and is causing considerable uneasiness. 
The Berlin correspondent of “The Lon- 
don Economist,” in the issue of July 
17, declares that no one seems to know 
who is to bear the burden in case bonds 
or shares change hands, if the issuing 
company itself has not paid the tax. 
The difficulties of the situation he sets 
forth thus: 


The sheets ‘of dividend coupons are 
usually issued every ten years. The tax 
on the whole of the ten coupons will have 
to be paid on issue, the holder at the date 
of issue advancing the amount of the ten 
years’ tax to the government. When the 
holder sells his bonds or shares the pur- 
chaser will have to add to the purchase 
price the sum of the taxation for the num- 
ber of years for which the coupons still re- 
main attached. This process is compara- 
tively easy when the dividends are fixed, 
but sometimes dividends are irregular, and 
even fail altogether, and in those cases the 
difficulties increase enormously. The _ in- 
tention is to extend the tax also to divi- 
dend coupons of foreign companies; but, 
as is pointed out, nothing can prevent the 
German holder of foreign securities from 
effecting his renewals of coupons abroad. 
Officials of the Treasury and members of 
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the Bourse have been engaged since the be- 
ginning of the week in an effort to reach 
some understanding as to how the tax is 
to be levied, the bill as passed merely say- 
ing so much has to be raised from the tax, 
without any guidance as to methods. 


THE BANK CHARTER CRISIS IN 
HUNGARY. 


HE parliamentary situation in 
Hungary continues to be strained, 
as the result of the demands of the In- 
dependence Party for an independent 
bank of issue. The compromise negoti- 
ated under authority of the Emperor bv 
Herr Lukacs did not provide for such 
an institution and was, therefore, re- 
jected by the party of Kossuth. This 
resulted in the impossibility of form- 
ing a new ministry acceptable to the 
majority in the Hungarian parliament, 
which has refused to deal with any min- 
istry which does not accept its economic 
program. The Emperor adopted the 
only remaining resource of continuing 
the old cabinet of Herr de Wekerlé as 
a temporary expedient. It is declared, 
however, by the Vienna correspondent 
of L’Economiste Européen, of July 16, 
that this temporary peace is precarious 
and provisional, and that in the autumn 
the same difficulties will continue to 
confront the government. The Kos- 
suth party is convinced that Hungarian 
interests are sacrificed in the statutes 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank and, if 
Hungarian orators are to be believed, 
the creation of an independent bank 
would alone serve to develop the com- 
merce, the industry and the credit of 
Hungary. As the compromise which 
maintains the existing bank expires next 
year, the question is a pressing one. 


MONETARY REFORM IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


@ TEPS are being taken in Central 

America to carry out the conven- 
tion signed by representatives of the 
different republics in Washington on 
December 20, 1907. According to 
“L’Economiste Européen” of July 9 
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last, the delegates of the various repub- 
lics, at a conference on January 20, laid 
the foundations of an important conven- 
tion with the object of unifying the 
monetary system, the customs taxes, 
weights and measures, and fiscal and 
consular regulations. The convention 
adopted as the basis of the new system 
the gold peso, with silver maintained at 
parity, leaving to a conference to be 
held in 1910 the fixing of the date after 
which the various governments will pro- 
ceed to the conversion of their monetary 
systems. The weight and fineness of 
the coins are to correspond to those of 
the United States. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


If there is one subject more than another 
that you can keep hammering away at, in- 
cessantly, everlastingly, and hope thereby 
to benefit the profession it is THE GOLD 
RESERVE. ‘The woods are full of bank- 
ers that haven't vet learned this rudiment 
of banking, and how this great school is to 
master harder problems now confronting 
the country until it has mastered this sim- 
ple proposition is too much for my under- 
standing. Ever since I have been connected 
with the calling, one of my fads has been 
to keep my reserve largely of gold cer- 
tificates, but one little bank can do nothing, 
it would be swallowed in a maelstrom be- 
fore it could know what was transpiring. 
When all banks work along that line and 
view these gold certificates as the real 
basis of their obligations, banking will then 
be on a firm foundation. Whether deposit 
insurance is to be a real demand or only a 
fad, I am not prepared at this time to say, 
but the kind that is now being tried will 
never wir out—that is certain. 

If a company was organized, national in 
scope, under the auspices of the American 
Bankers’ Association, making the matter 
optienal with the banker and not com- 
pulsory, make critical examination of the 
risk and keep up critical examinations, it 
is pessible, if the demand is real, that it 
might tend to create greater confidence 
with the people in the integrity of the 
banks. 

Tur Bankers MaGazine has the right 
ring, is elevating in its ideas and worthy 
the support of all bankers. 

E. H. Jounson, 
President Security Bank. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
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CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE. 


By H. M. P. Eckardt. 


N the first six months of 1909 Canadian 
banking has been influenced by two 
principal circumstances, one of which 

was also in evidence during practically the 
whole of 1908. 

Immediately monetary conditions in 
America had settled down, after the 1907 
panic, Canadian corporations and munici- 
palities, the Dominion Government and a 
number of the provinces, began to borrow 
heavily in London by means of issues of 
bonds, debentures, and stocks. Transfer of 
the proceeds to the bank accounts of the 
borrowers resulted in a heavy increase of 


the deposits of the Canadian banks. The 
increase from this cause was supplemented 
by a further increase resulting from the 
surrender of capital by the country’s in- 
dustrial and mercantile establishments dur- 
ing the darker stages of the depression. 

In 1909 the issues of securities abroad 
have continued on a scale larger even than 
in 1908, but industry and trade have begun 
to take back again some of the capital re- 
linquished in the preceding year. These 
circumstances are to be borne in mind in 
connection with the perusal of the follow- 
ing comparison of position of the chartered 








CANADIAN BANKS. 
LIABILITIES. 

Dec. 31, 1908. June 30, 1909. 
SE CNS fii oid cas ktinkeeebncnp ena sienwes $73,058,234 $70,170,491 
Dominion Government deposits ............. 4.343,942 6,288,730 
Provincial Government deposits ............ 11,622.015 16,393,277 
Deposits of the public ‘‘demand”’ ........... 210,180,147 226,480,468 
Deposite of the public “notice” ...........cc0ce0 429,719,218 455,178,476 
Deposits elsewhere than Canada ............ 66,903,834 69,249,984 
Deposits of other banks in Canada ........ 7,900,062 4,515,362 
Deposits of other banks elsewhere ........ 2,979,940 2,735,983 
Loans from other banks in Canada.......... 6,005,939 4,568,287 
Due to banks in Great Britain ..*....ccvccecece 2.186,228 5,623,079 
Other liabilities to the public ................ 6,017,033 8,988,112 
Total liabilities to the public ..............6.6 $820,916,668 $870,192,322 
NE ora a doen nae adencmomness 96,457.573 97,436,424 
IN aia are Gab was eeaarns re 74,427,630 75,824,738 
Ce, END oieare vcidv-o sean ee aaewea Renin 9,550,419 9,818,435 

$1,001,352,290 $1,053,271,.919 

ASSETS. 

RED 6 casctarddtradise ted +caekendee nome eeets $27,099,074 $27,203,921 
ROMENIINNE WRUNOINB ino win'o crstenc ose o-seeweeaedne 66,124,760 66,169,620 
3ank circulation redemption fund............ 4,070,212 4,070,954 
Notes and checks other banks ............. 36,393,247 34,600,603 
Loans to other banks in Canada .......... 6,330,158 4,452,942 
Deposits in other banks in Canada ........ 12,350,702 8,437,410 
Due by banks in Great Britain ............ 14,662,030 11,021,861 
Due by banks in foreign countries .......... 34,929,007 32,556,129 
Dominion and prov. GOV. BOC. <0. .cccccescsvne 10,497,945 12,770,932 
Canadian municipal, etc., sec. ...........- 19,606,371 22,078,594 
Ratiway and other DOMGS .. ...52.22sscccccose 44,213,479 51,733,450 
eee SOI. CIN i coos aan cence eeweeleeeee 43,827,771 52,617,696 
Call 1IOGDS, CIBOCWRETS: .6occccccccccveccdccsevie 97,136,400 115,254,868 
Current loans, Canada... ......cccccocesesecce 511.808,909 535,212,269 
Current loans, elsewhere ...........-.seeeeee 30,351,721 33,403,171 
Loans to provincial governments.......... 3,919,366 2,176,824 
COO IE. oo ce acacekewencens ese eussay 7,387,956 7,434,381 
Real estate other than premises ........+- 1,718,540 1,627,158 
Mortgages. on real estate <.. cccedcevcesces o- 479,730 536,775 
RE NOE ii iidkiicecns.0ccasasoreoesene wes 18,186,682 19,716,202 
en eT ee é 10,243,050 10,195,971 


$1,001,352,290 





$1,053,271.919 
$81 
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banks as at December 31, 1908 and June 
30, 1909. To complete the balance the 
amount of the profit and loss accounts, or 
undivided profits apart from surplus, has 
been calculated as at both dates and added 
to the figures given in the government 
returns. 

Difference in addition results from the 
omission of cents in the returns of the 
thirty-one individual banks making up the 
above totals. 

With regard to the increase in the totals 
during the six months, it is to be remarked 
that at the end of December the state- 
ments are yet swollen with the extra bank 
notes and the extra check circulation called 
into being by the harvest requirements. 
Also the rush trade of the Christmas holi- 
days affects the figures considerably. 

In January there is always a heavy con- 
traction in note circulation and in demand 
deposits. The present year’s movement of 
expansion therefore dates properly from 
January 31, at which time the total re- 
sources were $982,870,666; and in the five 
months the gain has been $70,401,253. But 
the January, 1909, figures themselves con- 
stituted an increase of $81,000,000 over 
the record of February 29, 1908, which was 
the low point of the period succeeding the 
panic. So therefore there has been in the 
sixteen months since February, 1908, an 
increase in resources amounting to nearly 
$i52,000,000. As a matter of fact, taking 
deposits by themselves, they show an in- 
crease fur the same period of $157,000,000, 
or over twenty-five per cent. No such 
rapid rise as this has ever before been 
recorded in Canadian banking history. It 
may be added that circumstances at pres- 
ent existing point to a further important 
expansion during the second half of 1909. 

As to how profits have been tending, 
that may be seen from the reports that have 
been issued covering fiscal years ending on 
dates since December 31, 1908. Most of the 
banks now end the fiscal year in October, 
November, or December. But there are 
nine reports available. They are as follows: 


The comparison shows that while a few 
banks have been able to report earnings 
slightly better than last year, the results 
on the whole are somewhat less favorable 
than in 1908. The 1908 results in turn 
were slightly below the results shown in 
1907. No decreases in dividends have oc- 
curred, however, and none are expected. 

As explained in the article of six months 
ago, the falling off was due to a decrease of 
commercial loans and to the fall in rates 
of interest in the foreign markets of New 
York and London. The former handicap 
is in the way of being gradually removed. 

Since February this year commercial 
loans in Canada have steadily expanded 
with the industrial improvement. As _re- 
gards the loans and balances in foreign 
markets, a glance at the first table shows 
that they have increased considerably, and, 
at the time of writing, the rate of income 
earned by them is still at the low level of 
1908. However, there appears to be a fair 
prospect that the crop-moving exigencies in 
combination with the confident attitude of 
stock-market speculators will shortly effect 
a rise in the rate of interest obtainable in 
New York City (where most of the foreign 
funds are carried) and, at the same time, 
there is a reasonable certainty that some 
part of the foreign loans and balances will 
be recalled to Canada for the financing of 
the Canadian crop and the industrial and 
commercial revival. 

The history of the six months has been 
uneventful. Liquidation of the Sovereign 
Bank has proceeded expeditiously, and an- 
other six months should see it fairly well 
completed if general conditions continue 
favorable. The absorption of the West- 
ern Bank of Canada by the Standard Bank 
of Canada, which was arranged at the be- 
ginning of January, was duly completed in 
February, and as no new banks have com- 
menced, the number of going banks _ is 
therefore twenty-nine, as against thirty at 
the end of December, 1908. 


Propuction AND TRADE. 


In point of production, 1909 promises to 
be an exceedingly satisfactory year. The 


PROFITS DECLARED. 


Bank. 1909. 1908. 
Dominion, half year ending June...........cccccccccceccee $309,171 $323,384 
i, SO I 65 6.086 isc Sice css cenwniaderwecous 743,524 721,175 
Montreal, half year ending April........... iieabbniandwalses 860,682 923.560 
DESIOTED,. DOME GI BGs i656 os vio 6 soe ctnwcedcsecccese 266,661 279,121 
os histo ns cesnenceceedesenbaaebawe 252,771 281,057 
StanGard, Yea ONAINE TANURIT...«. oc cccccciccocccsovscosses 283,065 *279,144 
Union (Halifax), year ending January........cccccccccceces 182,057 178,061 
a NE I ON oo sb idineve dna. 5:n5:0. 6c eaeibawebaeemeeee 83,958 95,412 
ents Nn I dois. 6 ero breaks meapinie@ aratareioacan ie 64,146 50,091 


$3,046,035 $3,131,005 


*Standard profits for eight months ended January 31, 1908, were $186,097. That is at 


the rate of $279,144 for a year. 


- 
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wheat crop of the three western provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta is 
the most important item, and reports to 
date have it that the crop is in most ex- 
cellent condition. The area seeded to wheat 
in western Canada is said to be a little 
over 7,000,000 acres, which is about ten per 
cent. more than in 1908, Estimates by 
competent authorities place the yield, in 
default of disaster between now and har- 
vest, at from 125,000,000 to 140,000,000 
bushels. Last year’s yield of 105,000,000 
bushels is the best previous record. When 
it is considered that the price per bushel 
is very high it will be seen that the eco- 
nomic effect of the coming harvest should 
be quite important. 

That is the region into which the Amer- 
ican settlers have lately been pouring at 
the rate of 70,000 a year. It is expected 
that when this year’s figures are compiled 
the number will be 80,000. Effects of the 
immigration of 1908 applied to the break- 
ing of land for crops is not fairly shown 
by the slight increase of wheat acreage, 
because the late spring prevented good 
work being done. A normal spring season 
in 1910 should result in a very large in- 
crease in the wheat area. Roughly there 
will be this year’s and last year’s new set- 
tlers at work to bring it about. 

In eastern Canada agricultural conditions 
have been fairly satisfactory, but the hay 
and oat crops were seriously reduced by 
a spell of dry weather in June and early 
July. And the dairy output was curtailed 
by the same circumstance. Fruit, corn, and 
oats, as well as wheat, promise to show up 
reasonably well. 

In regard to mines the public attention 
has been pretty much centered on the Co- 
balt silver field. For the half year (up 
to July 3) Cobalt shipped 15,344 tons of 
silver ore. This compares with shipments 
of 25,510 tons for the whole of 1908, and 
14,851 tons fer the whole of 1907. The 
instalment of improved machinery and the 
bringing of new mines into the shipping 
list is expected to result in a further rel- 
ative increase for the second half of the 
year. 

The coal mining production promises to 
be affected by the strike of the United 
Mine Workers of America men employed 
by the Dominion Coal Co. in its Nova 
Scotia mines. Mne or two other companies 
have become involved and though present 
appearances are that the strikers will be 
decisively defeated, the disturbance has al- 
ready made its mark upon the statistics 
of the output. 

In the building trade a remarkable im- 
provement over 1908 is shown. Taking the 
aggregate of ten principal cities of the 
Dominion the total of new buildings re- 
ceiving permits is, for the six months of 
1909, $27,000,000, as against $15,000,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1908. Nearly 


all the cities show large increases. Winni- 
peg reports an increase of $3,200,000, or 
about 150 per cent. over last year. 

The failure record also is favorable. In 
the first six months of 1909 there were 
761 insolvencies involving liabilities of $7,- 
629,000; while in the same period of 1908 
the number of insolvencies was 881, the 
amount of liabilities $8,335,000. 

Industrial plants throughout Canada ap- 
pear to have maintained the volume of their 
output pretty well during the half year. 
But generally selling prices nave been lower 
and profits are supposed to have been 
somewhat less. There are however some 
notable exceptions to this rule. The rubber 
consolidation, the flour milling companies, 
and some others are understood to have 
enjoyed an exceedingly profitable season. 


Tue Prospects. 


From one end of the Dominion to the 
other the people appear to have a very 
firm confidence that another great indus- 
trial and mercantile boom is just ahead. 
The two factors which are looked upon as 
almost certain to produce it are, the big 
western wheat crop and the continued ex- 
penditure in Canada, upon railroads and 
other construction, of large amounts of 
new capital raised in London. The immi- 
gration movement, particularly the move- 
ment of substantial farmers from _ the 
Western States, is taken also to be a col- 
lateral factor of no mean significance work- 
ing towards the same end. This confident 
sentiment has found reflection in the trad- 
ing on the two principal stock markets— 
Montreal and Toronto. Representative se- 
curities have displayed consistent strength 
all through the year. With regard to the 
United States tariff question a _ rather 
curious state of affairs exists. 

At the outset, when the House of Rep- 
resentatives put out its tariff schedule con- 
taining marked reductions in duties on 
some Canadian products and articles, a 
keen interest was taken in the matter; and 
it became plain that a pronounced reduc-. 
tion in the U. S. tariff wall as regards 
Canada would precipitate quite a political 
battle in the Dominion over the question 
as to meeting or reciprocating the friend- 
ly advances. 

Later, when it became plain that the 
Senate was inclined to raise the duties on 
Canadian products instead of lowering 
them, the interest in the tariff discussion 
at Washington died away quite suddenly. 
The prevailing sentiment was “Well, let 
them raise the duties if they want to; 
they can’t hurt us much anyway.” 

Finally, when Mr. Taft let his position 
be known, and the conference between the 
houses began, the revival of expectation of 
reduced duties served to revive the Cana- 
dian interest. 
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1809—1909. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF ITS FIRST 
VILLAGE INCORPORATION, OCTOBER 3-9. 


Written for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE by W. V. Byars. 


HE first bank in Saint Louis did not 
open for business until 1816. This 
was seven years after the first incor- 

poration of the town, the hundredth anni- 
versary of which will be celebrated this 
year with a great series of pageants, aero- 
nautic contests and other notable events. 
As these pageants are intended to illus- 
trate a hundred years of history, they will 
be supplemented with a banquet and re- 
ception to the mayors of a thousand in- 
corporated cities and towns with which the 
“frontier outpost” of 1808 now has close 
business connections. 

When the first bank was founded in Saint 
Louis, Moses Austin was among the incor- 
porators. Three years later, he set out to 
found a new state, and succeeded so well 
that the production of a single staple by that 
state this year is of interest to the most im- 
pertant banks of the world. In London 
and Manchester, they understand what 
Texas cotton means now as well as we do in 
Saint Louis and New York. 

As the founder of Texas and one of the 





first financiers of Saint Louis, Austin had 
one successor after another, and the con- 
structive work of these men in the new 
states then opening up is to be fittingly 
commemorated during centennial week. 

Since Missouri is included in Poor's 
grouping, the Southwest alone might easily 
send mayors from a thousand incorporated 
towns and cities, scattered along its own 
railroad lines, to take part in the great 
celebration given in honor of the labors of 
Austin and his contemporaries. 

The meaning of this suggestion of de- 
velopment was illustrated mathematically 
by the comparative statement of thirty 
Saint Louis banks reporting through the: 
clearing house in answer to the call of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, showing com- 
bined assets of $385,881,337 on June 23, 
1909, with individual deposits of $122,681,- 
000, time deposits of $63,891,000 and bank 
deposits of $98,986,000. In the last an- 
nual reports of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Saint Louis clearings for last year 
and for eight years preceding are grouped 





St. Louis in 1860, showing an area of 8,823 acres; populatior, 185,857, less than a fourth of the 
incorporated area of the present city of 750,000. 
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Olive Street, looking West from Fuurth, a Century ago and as it appears to-day. 


with those of thirty-eight clearing-house 
cities of the central West, including Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Saint Paul, Kansas City, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland and Cincinnati. The 
advance for Saint Louis was from $1,656,- 
343,000 out of the group total of $13,183,- 
871,000, in 1900, to $3,020,989,000 out of 


$23,145,132,000 as the group total of the 
same thirty-eight cities in 1908. 

Passing three billions in clearings for the 
first time in 1907 and resuming this year 
the rate of advance then shown, Saint Louis 
clearings since the organization of the clear- 
ing house, in 1869, show by decades the ad= 
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vance of the city and of the states around 
it in these totals: 


acs cd narcioddienpneiae $292,195,745 
| EERE ES 711,459,489 
GE ae? 1,118,573,210 
Sos 1,688,849,494 
Ee: 3,165,619,327 
i a wed ie dais 3,020,989,964 


“Saint Louis after a Hundred Years” 
cannot afford to calculate the exaggerated 
percentages of comparison with its first re- 
ports of total business. Between 1809, when 
Saint Louis was first incorporated, and 
1821, when it reincorporated as a city, it 
reported an increase of population to 5,500, 
a “prodigious increase of business” and 
total receipts of $2,000,000, with $600,000 
from the Western fur trade. To-day the 
city is entering upon a new period of 
growth, with new standards of comparison. 
It does not exaggerate the development ot 
the city, the Central West and the partly 
western, partly southern group of states 
to which Missouri belongs, to invite atten- 
tion to the percentage rate of advance in 
the forty years since the organization of 
the Saint Louis Clearing House. Reducing 
the clearings of 1909 to a round three 
billions and raising those of 1869 to a round 
three hundred millions, we have a tenfold 
increase to suggest the simplicities of a de- 
velopment so complex in detail that if the 
thousand mayors assembling in Saint Louis 
in October were only from the group of 
states with which the city is most closely 
connected, they would represent still the 
production of every important primary 
staple in the commerce of America and 





City Hall Building. 


Europe. And their capacity as consumers 
it would be rash to attempt to put into 
any other totals than those of railroad mile- 
age and total annual ton movement per 
mile. 

Located on the Mississippi, with the Mis- 
souri river as the line of division between 
northwest and southwest, Saint Louis is so 
nearly northwestern that its northern and 
western suburbs are now in sight of the 
Missouri river. Between the two great 


rivers there is an area of highlands which 
is being filled in and which the city expects 
finally to occupy with a great wharf- 
frontage on both rivers. 

In making conservative statements, based 
on a knowledge of conditions, it is cus- 





Looking towards Mill Creek Valley. with the 
City Hall in the distance on the right. 


tomary to refer to the comparative group 
totals of railroad mileage, showing a mile- 
age in Southwest and Northwest each ex- 
ceeding that of the German empire. Cen- 
tra] to the western groups, north and south 
of the Missouri, it has also a central reach 
over 158,000 miles of track between Den- 
ver and Pittsburgh, the lakes and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Nothing except the great development of 
this mileage, accompanied since 1900 by a 
marked increase of Southwestern produc- 
tion and population, would sufficiently ex- 
plain the advance shown when the tonnage 
of receipts and shipments for Saint Louis 
for the five years ending December 31 last 
was 209,783,393 tons, against 142,655,854 
tons for the preceding five years. In ton- 
nage, the business of 1899 (23,742,080 tons) 
was more than doubled by that of 1907 
(47,825,589 tons), as it is likely to be in 1909. 
In the last five-year period building invest- 
ments more than doubled, with totals of 
$110,030,000 for comparison with $54,871,- 
000 in the preceding five years. With bank 
clearings last year representing a gain of 
110 per cent. over 1899, the general busi- 
ness of the city is closely approximating 
this year a gain of a hundred per cent. over 
ten years ago, with a definite certainty of a 
considerably higher rate of gain over the 
annual averages of the first half of the last 
census decade, 1890-1900. 

Though its beginnings as a manufactur- 
ing center are comparatively modern, the 
latest report of the state bureau of labor 
statistics credits it with a manufactured 
product of  $314,185,326. The Federal 
census of 1905 reported the output of man- 
ufactured goods at $267,004,314, an in- 
crease of thirty-seven and one-half per 
cent. over 1900. 








Commonwealth Trust and Bank of Commerce Buildings, looking South from Lc cust Street 
on Broadway and Olive, with the Bank of Commerce building on the south-east 
corner, opposite the Third National Bank building, now the headquarters of 
the St. Louis Clearing-House Association. 
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Reports to the Business Men’s League 
show a gain of $58,795,000 in manufactur- 
ing capital in the last five years, which 
brings the total amount of capital so in- 
vested up to $324,655,000. For its future 
as a manufacturing center, Saint Louis has 
the advantage of cheap fuel immediately 
in reach in the great coal fields beginning 
within a few miles of its Illinois suburbs, 
and the still greater advantage of being the 
central market of the great agricultural 
staple producing states which supply raw 
material and food products and demand 
manufactured goods in return faster than 
continuous enlargements of plants can be 
made to meet the demand. 

While as a generalization this is to be 
interpreted with reservations which call for 
knowledge of detail, yet it is a conservative 
statement, because the last ten years of ad- 
vance in the states around Saint Louis 
foretell the great possibilities which will 
open up during the next decade to ener- 
getic intelligence. This year Saint Louis 
celebrates a century of its own advance- 
ment with the conviction, based on a knowl- 
edge of its business connections, that a 
peried of still greater advancement is al- 
ready clearly defined, with forces behind it 
too great to be held in check by occasional 
depressions, panics, “slumps,” stringencies, 
or other adverse conditions. Frankly, the 
historical pageants to be given during cen- 
tennial week are an auvertisement, not an 
exaggerated boast of past results, but an 
attempted expose of present conditions un- 
der which past results are only a suggestion 
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of what may be easily reached by the more 
highly organized co-operative methods of 
the present. Having grown from a frontier 





The river front as seen from the Illinois banks 
now occupied by freight terminals near 
the eastern approach of the new 
municipal bridge. 


town of less than a thousand to a central 
reserve city of three-quarters of a million, 
the fourth in the Union, Saint Louis means 
to increase its own population, and at the 
same time it will distribute for every ten 
thousand of its own probably ten times 
that many homeseekers in the states around 
it. 

The most significant fact in the city’s his- 
tory at this centennial time is that new and 
greater records are being created in the 
work which has been most characteristically 
Saint Louis development work since it in- 
corporated in 1808 and began opening busi- 





Mill Creek Valley, St. Louis, showing tracks leading from the Union Station —a feature of the 
Terminal System. 
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ness routes to the Rio Grande, to Cali- 
fornia and to Oregon. Its fame as an out- 
fitting station for the “Great West” was 
worldwide two generations ago, and towns 
and cities sprang up along its trade routes 
then, increasing in population very rapidly. 





Broadway, north from the Court House. 


Next year promises to be still greater in 
this respect. As a center for tourists and 
home seekers, St. Louis is expected to add 
a population to the states beyond the Mis- 
sissippi greater than the total population 
west of the Mississippi when the first rail- 
road tracks towards the Pacific were being 
laid and the rush westward had begun. 
Confidence then is the inspiration of the 
pageanis with which St. Louis will cele- 
brate the hundredth year of its incorpora- 


tion, a confidence born of the knowledge 
that its bank clearings have more than 
doubled since the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. According to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, twelve west- 
ern cities north of Texas, between Missouri 
and Utah, increased clearings of $651,151,- 
000 in 1900 to $1,382,297,000 last year, while 
the average rate of increase in cities of its 
southern connection is represented by $4.85 
cleared last vear for every $2.32 cleared in 
1900, when St. Louis was preparing for the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. In some 
respects then, the centennial of 1909 is 
more significant than the World’s Fair of 
1904, as the city’s best growth has been in 
the last five years. 

Perhaps no other city in the United 
States has played a more important part 
in the development of what was once un- 
settled territory than the city of Saint 
Louis. Beginning as a settlement with one 
bank, it has grown to be a center of in- 
dustry and commerce, with many banks. 
One claim only does Saint Louis make for 
distinction above other American cities, and 
that claim is: Due credit for the develop- 
ment of a large section of the south and 
west. 

As the city closes its hundredth year it 
is obvious that this work of promotion is 
not ending, but only fairly beginning, as 
the population doubles and trebles on the 
1,500,000 square miles of midcontinental 
area to which it is central. 





The First Look into the Trans-Mississippi West. 


(From the De Soto Monument in Carondelet Park, St. Lowis.) 
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PROGRAM OF ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION AT CHICAGO. 


HE American Bankers’ Association’s 
Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, to be 
held in Chicago in September, bids 

fair to outrival all of its predecessors in 
attendance and importance. 

The general program, as arranged by the 
executive officers, is as follows: 


Monday, September 13, 1909. 


Committee meetings and registration at 
Auditorium Hotel and Annex. 

Executive council meeting at Auditorium 
Hotel. 


Monday evening: 
Executive council banquet, at Annex, 
tendered by the bankers of Chicago. 


Tuesday, September 14, 1909. 


First day’s session of the Association Con- 
vention, 10 a. m. at Auditorium Theatre: 


Invocation. 

Addresses of welcome, Hon. Chas. S§S, 
Deneen, governor of Illinois,; Joseph T. 
Talbert, president Cnicago Clearing- 
House Association. 

President's annual address, George M. 
Reynolds, Chicago, Il. 

Response to addresses of welcome, Col. 
Robert J. Lowry, Atlanta, Ga., ex- 
president of the Association. 

Annual report of the secretary, Fred. E. 
Farnsworth, New York. 

Annual report of the treasurer, P. C. 
Kauffman, Tacoma, Wash. 

Report of the auditing committee. 

Report of tie executive council, F. O. 
Watts, chairman, 

Annual report of the standing protective 
committee. 

Report of bill of Lading committee, L. E. 
Pierson, chairman. 

Report of the committee on express com- 
panies and money orders, Jos. Chapman, 
Jr., chairman. 

Informal address by Hon. Joseph D. Can- 
non, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D, C. 

Address by Hon. Lawrence O. Murray, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Address by Hon. James J. Hill, of St. 
Paul, president of the Great Northern 
Railroad. 


Tuesday evening: 


Informal entertainment at the Coliseum 
for delegates, guests and ladies. 


Wednesday, September 15, 1909. 


Annual meeting trust company section. 
Annual meeting clearing-house section. 
Annual meeting organization of secre- 
taries of state bankers’ associations. 
Wednesday afternoon: 

Boat ride on Lake Michigan to Gary, Ind., 
and return. Those desiring to do so 
will be given an opportunity to visit the 
plant of the Indiana Steel Company at 
Gary. 

Wednesday evening: 
First annual dinner of the ‘‘Council Club.” 


Thursday, September 16, 1909. 


Annual meeting savings bank section. 
Thursday afternoon: 

The packers of Chicago will provide a 
special train to the stock yards for the 
gentlemen who desire to visit the pack- 
ing houses while in operation. 


Thursday evening: 
Reception and ball at the Auditorium 
Theatre, which will be especially pre- 
pared for the occasion. 


Friday, September 17, 1909. 


Second day’s session of the Association 
Convention, 10 a. m.: 


Invocation. 
Reports of committees: 
Currency commission. 
Federal legislative. 
American Institute of Banking. 
Standing law. 
Uniform laws. 
Special. 
Invitations for next convention. 
Address by James B. Forgan, president 
First National Bank of Chicago. 
Address by Dr. John C. Kilgo, president 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
Five-minute talks, vice-presidents of 
states. 
Unfinished business. 
Resolutions. 
Report of the nominating committee. 
Action on same. 
Installation of officers. 
Adjournment. 


Friday evening. 
Meeting of new executive council at Audi- 
torium Hotel. 
391 
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LEDYARD COGSWELL 


President of the New York State National Bank, Albany, Newly Elected 
President of the New York State Bankers’ Association. 
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BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 


There Was a Good Deal of Both at the New York State Meeting at Saratoga. 


T is trite to say that any bankers’ 
convention “‘was a great success.” 
They all are. The sixteenth annual 
meeting of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association at Saratoga Springs, 
July 15 and 16, was no exception. 
The attendance was large (almost 500), 


their visiting friends did not see the 
natural beauties of Saratoga and taste 
its many different waters, it was not 
the fault of the local bankers’ commit- 
tees and the citizens generally. The 
Publicity Commission of Saratoga 
Springs furnished the delegates with 





A Group of Delegates on the steps cf the “States.” Superintendent of Banks Clark Williams 
is the third person from the left in the second row from the bottom. 


the weather was favorable and the pro- 
gram of business, addresses and enter- 
tainment an excellent one. It had been 
planned to hold the convention at the 
Fort William Henry Hotel at Lake 
George, but the destruction of that hotel 
by fire a few days before necessitated 
the move to Saratoga. 

Saratoga is a convention city par exr- 
cellence and hospitality comes naturally 
to its citizens. If the delegates and 


booklets of coupons good for drinks at 
the following well-known springs: Aron- 
dack, Carlsbad, Congress, Geyser, Ha- 
thorn, Lincoln, Patterson, Putnam, 
Vichy. 

The convention was held at the great 
United States Hotel and most of the 
delegates stayed at that famous hos- 
telry. 

The annual election of officers was the 
occasion for the manifestation of con- 
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siderable spirit. There was a contest Pratt of Elmira said that because this 
for the presidency and vice-presidency convention was held in Saratoga the Al- 
and considerable discussion as to the bany and the New York groups could 
secretaryship. 

In the usual procedure F. E. Ly- 
ford of Waverly, retiring vice-presi- 
dent, would have been chosen to the 
presidency, but his advocacy of the 
Government guarantee of bank deposits 
two years ago caused the strong attack 
on him that cost him the office. 

Charles Elliott Warren, cashier of 
the Lincoln National Bank of New 
York, read the minority report of the 
Nominations Committee, which said: 

“We appreciate fully the personality 
of Mr. Lyford and we recognize his 
many valuable services to the associa- 
tion, but we would be disloyal to the 
bankers of the groups we represent un- 
less we voiced their sentiments, which 
are absolute and positive in condemna- 
tion of any plan having in any way a 
semblance of approval of this associa- 
tion of the scheme of guaranteeing bank 
deposits. We believe that the election 
of Mr. Lyford, taking into considera- 
tion his utterances on this subject, would 
be construed by the country at large as J. A. Kloepfer of Hamburg, the new Treasurer. 





do what they wanted without regard to 
the fact that a majority of the groups 
in the association wanted Mr. Lyford, 
but he doubted the wisdom of a major- 
ity on the home grounds overriding the 
will of the whole association. 

When the vote was taken Mr. Cogs- 
well had 89 to Mr. Lyford’s 38. Mr. 
Lyford at once moved to make the elec- 
tion unanimous, which was done. 

Other officers were elecved as follows: 
Vice-president, Luther W. Mott, cash- 
ier of the First National Bank of Os- 
wego; treasurer, J. A. Kloepfer, vice- 
president of the Bank of Hamburg; 
secretary, William J. Henry, of the Irv- 
ing National Exchange Bank, New 





The Youngest Delegate, Mr. George William 


Warren, son of Charles E. Warren, York. 
Cashier of the Lincoln National John Flynn of Troy and Charles 
Bank, New York. Hoskins of Auburn were chosen dele- 


; ’ 7" gates at large to the American Bankers’ 
* Ge approval by this association of Association, representing New York. 
ow principles that are fundament- The reception at Congress Spring 
ally wrong. Park Thursday afternoon, the banquet 
On behalf of Mr. Lyford, D. M. Thursday evening, the trip to Lake 
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George Friday afternoon and the fire- 
works at Congress Spring Park and the 
dance at the United States Friday eve- 
ning were the principal entertainment 
features and very enjoyable they were. 
There were a large number of ladies in 
attendance at the convention. Automo- 
biles and carriages were placed at their 
disposal during the business sessions of 
the convention. 

Among the noteworthy speeches at the 
convention were those of Clark Wil- 
liams, superintendent of banks, who, 
among other things, urged conserva- 


a result that is highly satisfactory to us, 
in the election as president of William 
Howard Taft, a man whom we are pleased 
to honor highly, and I believe that we can 
now pursue the even tenor of our ways in 
tranquility and safety—especially as I feel 
that among the mercantile, manufacturing 
and business interests generally, as in bank- 
ing circles, there prevails a spirit of con- 
servatism and satisfaction. 

The prospects for an abundant crop this 
year throughout the country generally are 
excellent, which also helps to make the out- 
look for return of prosperity exceedingly 
bright, and when it comes, although the re- 
turn may seem slow, it will be all the more 
permanent. 





Waiting for the Steamer ‘* Sagamore” to start, Lake George. 


tism in the matter of interest rates, as 
making safer investments by banks pos- 
sible; William M. Kingsley, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Trust Co., of 
New York, who spoke on “Lights and 
Shadows of Wall Street’; F. O. Watts, 
president First National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who urged bankers to 
strive to overcome the feeling of hostil- 
ity toward them which seems to be en- 
tertained by some part of the public; 
Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., who spoke 
on “Some Phases of the Postal Savings 
Bank Question.” 


Extracts from the 
speeches follow: 


reports and 


Prosperity at Hann. 


Since the last convention we have passed 
through another presidential election, with 


By enactment of new and wise laws 
greater protection has been thrown around 
our financial institutions, and while in cer- 
tain respects in some instances these meas- 
ures may seem harsh and arbitrary, we 
must not lose sight of the general good 
that has been accomplished by their pass- 
age.—Retiring president E. S. Tefft. 


Treasurer Reborts Goop Balance. 


Retiring treasurer Delmer Runkle of 
Hoosick Falls reported a balance in gen- 
eral fund of $5,348.52 and a balance in 
protective committee fund of $3,542.66. 


A PrerRMANENT, Pato SECRETARY. 


Your secretary was out of the country 
for a few months during the winter, when 
the affairs of the secretary’s office were 
carefully looked after by our efficient as- 
sistant secretary, Mr. Henry. The detail 
work of the office grows year by year, and 
it has seemed wise to the Council to recom- 
mend that the association should now em- 
pley a secretary who shall give his whole 
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A Group of Kindred Spirits. 


Top Row—W. F. Polk, Troy; A. B. Cobden, Troy; H. H. Waite, Adams; Rollin 


P. Grant, New York. 
Bottom Row—F. F. Pruyn, Glens Falls; J. A. Kloepfer, Hamburg; Henry Col- 


yin, Troy; Delmer Runkle, Hoosick Falls. 
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time and undivided attention to the busi- 
ness of the association. This, in my judg- 
ment, is an exceedingly wise step, and one 
that will largely increase the efficiency of 
the association.—Retiring secretary E. O. 
Eldredge. 


Grerrinc Arrer Pusric Opinion. 


Gentlemen, if we sit in our offices and 
supinely think that a strict attention to our 
own business is sufficient, believing that so 
long as we have a proper appreciation for 
the care and safety of the trusts placed in 
our hands it is enough, believing that those 
things will bring us public attention, why, 
we are mistaken. If, on the other hand, we 
realize that it is necessary for us to get 
after public opinion, we will have it—not 
the next morning, perhaps, but in fitting 
time-—I". O. Watts, president First Nation- 
al Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 


Postar, SAvINGs vs. THE PEOPLE. 


I have tried to review this question and 
its relation to the banks and their relation 
to the public generally, so that we woula 
have the entire situation in our own minds, 
and it is important that we should frankly 
discuss these questions with our directors 
and stockholders and the business men in 
our several communities. You know that 
the banker is, after all, the agent of the 
people in his community, taking the money 
from one part of the community, loaning 
it to another part, and at different times 
of the year those who become lenders of 
money through the bank are borrowers at 





A Group at Congress Spring Park. 


another period of the year. The average 
politician does not represent bankers in this 
way. He is inclined to array the people 
against the banker, and in so far as any 
of us are guilty of lack of consideration for 
the public, we deserve condemnation but 
most of us do realize our responsibility and 
painstakingly serve the communities in 
which we live. So in the final analysis the 
question of postal savings banks is not a 


question of postal savings banks against 
the banks, but it is a question of postal 
savings banks against the people.—Lucius 
Teter, president Chicago Savings Bank and 
Trust Co, 


Easy Money 1N Watt Streev. 


About a year ago a lady in Schenectady 
sent me down $1,000 and asked me to in- 
vest it for her. Fortunately, I bought for 
her ten shares of American Light & Trac- 
tion at par. A little later, when it had 
gone up to 110 T thought it would please 
her, and I wrote and told her it had gone 





Off for the Outing. 


up ten per cent. and her account showed a 
profit of $100. About a week later she 
wrote, stating that she had received my 
letter, but had not yet received the check, 
and feared it had gone astray. I explained 
matters to her, and then stopped the cor- 
respondence for fear of further trouble. 
But when the stock got up to 190, in March, 
I sold it and notified her. She replied that 
she had received my note and would be glad 
if she could get the May dividend of two 
per cent.; she said she hoped so, as she 
needed the money. I wrote back a rather 
warm reply, stating that in view of the 
fact that she had made $900 on her invest- 
ment, the $20 didn’t seem to cut much ice. 
She wrote in answer to my letter, “When 
you said you had sold it at 190 I thought 
that meant that I had made $90, and it 
takes my breath away to think I have made 
$900. I will keep the $900 and return you 
the $1,000, which please invest in the same 
way.” Then she added a postscript: “A 
few more checks like this and I will be in 
comfortabie circumstances.” — Wm. M. 
Kingsleu, vice-president of the U. S. Trust 
Co., New York. 


Acatnst Hicu Interest Rares. 


I believe it to be the duty of the directors 
of every financial institution to determine 
for themselves, without coercion, the ques- 
tion of the interest rate to be paid on de- 
posits, and as directors acting independent- 
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ly, there is but one question I would put to 
you: Will your institution be any stronger, 
or any cleaner, or any sounder, or in any 
way more properly profitable to your stock- 
holders if you reduce your rate of inter- 
est? If you determine that your institu- 
tion would be any stronger, any cleaner, 
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not only to get the money but to be sure 
you can pay it back. 

[ feel confident that the members of 
your association will join me in the hope 
that the day of high interest rates on de- 
posits is coming to an end.—Supt. Clark 
Williams. 





Ladies returning from an auto 


trip, greeted by W. D. Eddy, 


Wm Waterbury and W. P. Butler of local committee. 





Mrs. Cullum, wife of H. B. Cullum of the First National Bank, 
Galveston, Tex. 


any sounder, or any more properly profit- 
able, then, gentlemen, it is your duty, and 
you should have the courage to adopt the 
more conservative course for the sake of 
the institution under your control and for 
the public good. 

I believe that evidence of such conserva- 
tism will appeal to your patrons and will 
result in advantage to every corporation 
adopting this policy. 

Gentlemen, my plea is for the strong sur- 
plus, and banking for quality rather than 
for quantity, and that the effort should be 


ELoqvexce And Wit From CoRNWALL-ON- 
THE-Hvwpson. 


I was born in New Jersey—a beautiful 
place had it never been inhabited. 
(Laughter.) I was educated in Boston, 
where thought is a microbe. I spent some 
time in Philadelphia, where the spiders build 
suspension bridges from the trolleys to the 
trees while the cars are in motion. (Laugh- 
ter.) I come from the little hamlet of 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, famous for four 
great men—two dead and two living. The 
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dead are N. P. Willis and E. P. Roe. The 
living are Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
myself. (Laughter and applause.) I come 
to you somewhat as did the Englishman 
who applied for a job on the Herald under 
the elder James Gordon Bennett. Bennett 
said to him: “What are your credentials? 
Whom do you know in England?” “I 
know every prominent man in England,” 
was the reply. Said Bennett: “Do you 
know Thackeray?” “I helped him on his 
‘Pendennis’ ” “Do you’ know’ Charles 
Dickens?” “Yes; I was a_ reporter with 
Dickens.” “Do you know George Eliot?” 
“Yes; roomed with him.” 

When I arrived here to-day, Mr. Smith, 
the chairman of your committee, looked at 
me and said, after I had registered: “Your 
name is familiar, but your face, thank God, 
has escaped me.” 

This is a great age and a great country, 
and when one thinks of the things men do 
and intend to do, the structures they build, 
the schemes they plan and the hopes they 
inspire, one has the active physical evidence 
of the immortality of the human race. Who 
can unfold the future? Who can solve the 
riddle of another hundred years? We put 
our voice in a cylinder for the audiences 
of coming ages. We whisper, and the 
vibration of our thought resounds through- 
out the world. We check the charger of 
the racing wind and make a horse of the 
air. A deluge may come and the treasures 
of time may be buried in oblivion, but man 
will be the same, and nature will be the 
same. Arts may be lost, but he will find 
them. Civilizations may vanish, but he will 
restore them. The man dies, the individual 
disappears, the race goes on, the record is 
written in rock, and the obituary of genius 
is the history of the world.—Creswell Mc- 
Laughlin. 


TO THE CREDITOR—A TOAST. 
By Oliver Herford. 


Here's to the creditor! Long may he reign. 

May his faith never waver, his trust never 
wane ; 

May the Lord make him gentle, and gracious, 
and gay, 

Yet quick to resent the least offer of pay— 

May he soften his heart, as he softened, 
we're told, 

To the Israelites’ “touch” the Egyptian of 
old— 

And when on his last long account he shall 
look, 

The angel will say as he closes the book: 

“The Lord gives you credit for credit you 
gave!” 

So here’s to the creditor—long may he 
waive ! 

From Collier’s for July 17. 
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RAPID GROWTH OF A PROGRESS- 
IVE SOUTHERN BANK. 


| Sains sees service, capable and expe- 
rienced management and a strict ad- 
F herence to the principles of conser- 
vative banking—in these lies the secret of 
the present success of the New Farley Na- 
tional Bank of Montgomery, Alabama. 





LOUIS B. FARLEY 
President New Farley National Bank. 


This bank began business December 10, 
1906, has paid to date $21,000 in dividends, 
and has within the past year increased its 
deposits nearly seventy-five per cent. This 
marked growth and expansion is more 
clearly understood by a perusal of the fol- 
lowing comparative statement of condition: 


RESOURCES. 
July 17, ’08. July 17, ’09. 


Loans and discounts. .$453,769.51 $485,032.65 
U S. bonds and other 





investments ..... 243,808.98 245,169.01 
Cash and demand ex- 
GE eccncwrscas 114,990.52 196,887.94 
Due from Uv. 3. 
Treasurer ..cscccs 10,000.00 10,000.00 
$822,569.01 $937,089.60 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock ........ $200,000.00 $200,000.00 
SD tnunitceeaendleas 25,000.00 35.000.00 
Undivided profits 16,744.86 12,669.26 
COUTI.  kccccccccs 200,000.00 200,000.00 
Bills payable ........ 100,000.00 none 

Re-discounts........ none none 

Rr re 280,824.15 489,420.34 





$822,569.01 $937,089.60 


The officers are: Louis B. Farley, presi- 
dent; Sylvain Baum and B. P. Crum, vice- 
presidents; John J. Flowers, cashier; M. A. 
Vincentelli, auditor. 





























































































PECULIARITIES OF 


HE final word has not yet been spoken 
upon the subject of guaranty of 
bank deposits. This discussion, from 

the New York Evening Sun, shows very 
clearly what the Western states are begin- 
ning to think of the Oklahoma plan: 


Kansas and Nebraska are having early 
trouble with the bank deposit guaranty laws 
which their legislatures supplied this year. 
Both States went “hollering like mad’’ down 
the Populistic road after Oklahoma, and 
like Oklahoma they are finding that it is 
not a way of pleasantness nor a path of 
peace. In Kansas the banks are up in arms 
over the provision of their State’s law that 
if a bank pays more than 3 per cent. inter- 
est on time deposits it cannot participate in 
the guaranty fund, and such non-participa- 
tion is supposed to be a tremendous disad- 
vantage in sunflower land. Thts particular 
provision is being dubbed “a measure to de- 
prive depositors of income,’ and there are 
lively times in prospect for the local reg- 
ulators of everything by politics. It is Ne- 
braska, however, which is disclosing the 
real curiosity of bank guaranty. At present 
the Nebraska guaranty law is in suspension. 
The new State banking board has been tem- 
porarily enjoined by court order from making 
the law, which was to have gone into oper- 
ation last week, effective. This order was 
granted on the application of fifty-two banks, 
all State institutions, and one of their inter- 
esting allegations is that the law permits an 
unlimited number of assessments against the 
banks in order to make the guaranty good. 


WHAT BANKERS DO NOT LIKE. 


In other words, as the law stands, all the 
assets of all the banks over which the polit- 
ical aegis of the ‘‘guaranty”’ has been thrown 
may be considered as at the command of 
the depositors of any one or of any number 
of the guaranteed banks. This means that 
if enough banks get into trouble at once all 
the resources of all the other banks may 
have to be _ sacrificed, which, of course, 
would mean the suspension of all the banks. 
This is a prospect which the bankers do not 
like. Their lawsuit says as much, but what 
in the world is the guaranty law for and 
what good would a guaranty be if it was not 
as good as far as it could go, which is to the 
limit of the ability of all the banks partici- 
pating in the guaranty to come to the aid 
of whatever guaranteed banks need assist- 
ance to pay their depositors? What the suit 
of the Nebraska bankers does is more than 
to emphasize the fact that bank guaranty 
laws could never go further than just so far 
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BANK GUARANTY. 


as bank trouble was confined and slight. It 
shows that banking practically cannot be 
done under a guaranty law unless the guar- 
anty is not only limited economically by the 
aggregate resources of the banks, but lim- 
ited legally by statutory safeguards against 
the wrecking of all the banks for the sake 
of some of the banks. 


HOW IT WORKS OUT. 


So long as bank guaranty was only polit- 
ical hocus-pocus the bankers of some of the 
Western States have been willing to sub- 
scribe to it. When, however, the guaranty 
laws enacted have not only sought to make 
bank guaranty good as far as it could, the 
bankers have first demonstrated that it did 
not go very far anyway and then that it 
would have to stop very short of the theoret- 
ical limit if well-managed banks were to 
be included in it. What banker could con- 
template with any satisfaction the prospect 
of building up a magnificent condition of 
solvency for his institution by honesty, pru- 
dence and sound judgment only to have that 
solvency dissipated arbitrarily in the inter- 
ests of the depositors of banks conducted 
recklessly or worse? How would intelligent 
depositors who realized that the ultimate 
guaranty of their deposits could never be 
anything else than sound banking, and who 
chose their bankers wisely, like to have 
their deposits jeopardized by establishing a 
community of interest for all depositors? 


OKLAHOMA’S BACK TRACK. 


Yet what does bank guaranty amount to if 
it does not amount to that? Nothing, to be 
sure, except the political panacea, the quack 
faith cure that it is. Perhaps the most curi- 
ous part of the curiosity of bank guaranty 
which Nebraska has disclosed is that the 
Bryanized Legislature of that State passed 
its guaranty law without regarding duly the 
back track which Oklahoma had just taken. 
At its last session the Legislature of the 
newest State abolished the unlimited lia- 
bility which had first been created for all 
banks under the guaranty law. There was 
substituted instead a liability which is strict- 
ly limited, and in place of getting his money 
on demand the depositor of a suspended bank 
may get a new fangled form of receiver’s 
certificate bearing interest at six per cent. a 
year until it is paid off. If the experience 
of Oklahoma is an indication, bank guar- 
anty, wherever adopted, will be no long 
time in coming to look very much like the 
processes of liquidation in vogue before the 
discovery of the Bryan-Haskell nostrum. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK BRIGHT. 


HE Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, in accordance with its annual 
custom, has sent out inquiries to over 

four thousand bankers, business houses and 
crop authorities in the West and South and 
also to leading bankers and business men 
in the Kast, with a view to securing accu- 
rate information regarding the general busi- 
ness outlook. The result has been placed 
before the public in a summary which indi- 
cates a future of great promise. Of the 
general situation it says: 


It is no longer necessary to speak in cau- 
tious terms of faint and scattered signs 
of industrial revival. The evidence of im- 
proving conditions is too abundant and con- 
clusive to be gainsaid. The movement has 
developed so rapidly during the last three 
months, and now includes so many lines 
and has gained such momentum that, with 


fundamental conditions all favorable, a re- 
lapse is no longer to be feared. The indus- 
tries of modern society are so interdepen- 
dent that starting the machinery from a 


state of inaction is like starting an eight- 
horse team; it is difficult at first to get 
them pulling together, but when they have 
gained momentum even the lagging members 
are swept into line and are soon keeping 
step and pulling their share of the load. 

All of the signs that denote rising pros- 
perity and all the conditions precedent are 
at hand. The wreckage of the panic has 
been cleared away; the apprehensions which 
it aroused have disappeared, and our peo- 
ple are facing the future with an optimism 
and courage born of knowledge of the won- 
derful resources of this country. Shelves 
are bare of surplus goods, and the country 
has grown up to its facilities and equip- 
ment. At this opportune time to inaugurate 
a new era of prosperity comes the best all- 
round crop ever produced in this country. 

The value of such a crop at this juncture 
is inestimable, for all lines of business will 
feel its stimulating influence and all classes 
will share in its benefits. The farming 
class has enjoyed a remarkable period of 
prosperity, covering the last eleven years, 
and its buying power has been the great 
steadying factor in the industrial situation 
since the late depression began. But the 
prices of all farm products, which have 
reached in recent months the highest general 
level ever known, have been oppressive to 
the consumer and the source of much dis- 
content. The food crops of 1909 are so 
generous in their proportions that a notice- 
able decline in the cost of living may be 
expected, while the farmer will make up in 
quantity what he loses in price and continue 
to be as good a customer as heretofore. 


Railway earnings were severely affected 
during the first months following the panic, 
due to the disposition throughout the busi- 
ness world to reduce stocks of merchandise 
and curtail operations, but, gradually, im- 
portant influences, chief among which were 
the prosperity of the agricultural sections 
and the stimulus given to building opera- 
tions by low-priced material, made them- 
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selves felt in heavier traffic. At the present 
time railway traffic on principal lines out 
of Chicago is practically normal. 

The building industry is usually among 
the first to recover after a period of gen- 
eral depression, due to declines in the price 
of building material and to better labor 
conditions. Building operations throughout 
the country are now on an unprecedented 
scale, the permits issued in cities where 
records are kept showing for the first six 
months of this year values fifty per cent. 
over the first six months of 1908, and slight- 
ly in excess of the phenomenal year 1907. 
The importance of this situation in the 
great building industry is far-reaching, for 
not only does it mean that the building 
trades are fully employed at the 1907 scale 
of wages or better, and that the allied in- 
dustries producing building material are 
recovering from the disaster that struck 
them in 1907, but it is significant of the 
spirit of confidence which pervades the 
country. 


THE COMPTROLLER’S CRUSADE 
AGAINST INEFFICIENT BANK 
DIRECTORS. 


OMPTROLLER MURRAY has been 
getting very interesting results from 
t the circular letters of inquiry sent 
out by him some time ago to national bank 
examiners with reference to the question 
of directoral control of banking, says a cor- 
respondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


The circulars referred to were the ones 
containing the famous ‘29 questions” re- 
garding the responsibility of directors, 
which led to such severe criticism upon 
the Comptroller at the time of their original 
issue. Mr. Murray believes that the results 
of the investigation have been such as fully 
to warrant the making of the investigation, 
and thinks that from the answers he will 
find valuable direction in the application of 
the more rigid methods of bank control 
which he has been formulating. 


EXTENT OF DIRECTORAL CONTROL. 


Nearly 50,000 directors of national banks 
fall under the supervision of the bank ex- 
aminers who were directed to make the 
inquiry, and about sixty-two per cent. of 
this number were actually present at the 
examinations at which the questions were 
put. Only about one-quarter of the men 
were familiar with the condition of their 
bank “in all its details,’’ but there were 
about four per cent. who knew nothing of 
the state of the banks to which they be- 
longed, the balance professing a “general 
knowledge’ of the situation. More than 
three-quarters were, however, in the habit 
of attending the meetings of the directors 
with regularity and perhaps they got their 
“general knowledge” in that way, hearing 
the officers of the institutions report upon 
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the operations that had been in progress in 
the meanwhile. There was one respect in 
which the directors claimed to be pretty 
fully informed about the banks they were 
connected with, and this was the habits and 
general standing of the employes. On this 
subject ninety-four per cent. of all the banks 
examined replied that the directors were 
well informed, while only the small minority 
of six per cent. admitted ignorance. 


DETAILED KNOWLEDGE LACKING. 


When recourse was had by the bank ex- 
aminers to questions of detailed informa- 
tion about the standing and operations of 
the institutions the general knowledge of 
the directors did not seem to go far. Loans 
were approved by the directors in only 
about thirty-one per cent. of all cases, and 
by committees of directors in only twenty- 
two per cent. (additional). The officers had 
full control and used their own judgment 
as to loans in nearly one-half of all the in- 
stitutions. In a similar proportion of cases 
care was taken with reference to recording 
the views of the directors as to loans, about 
one-half making no record of the approval 
of the directors in cases where such ap- 
proval had been granted. With regard to 
the knowledge of directors as to the gen- 
uineness of signatures on notes discounted 
by the banks, a not very encouraging show- 
ing is made. More than eighty per cent. 
could not certify to the signatures, while 
sixty per cent. tacitly allowed officers of 
the institutions to permit overdrafts, the 
remainder declining to permit them. A 
better showing was made with reference 
to the verification of loans and discounts 
by directors other than members of the 
discount committee. About seventy per 
cent. of the banks examined had such a 
system of additional verification. More 
lax, and consequently more unsatisfactory 
is the situation regarding the examination 
and listing of collateral by the directors. 
The frequency with which such verifications 
and listing are made varies from monthly 
to annually, but there were nearly 800 
banks in which the process was only an an- 
nual one. Even smaller was the number 
of cases in which pass books were called 
in and looked over by the directors, only 
about seven per cent. of the banks hav- 
ing any such plan in operation. Similar, 
although not such extreme. conditions pre- 
vailed with reference to the verification of 
outstanding certificates of deposit, certified 
checks and cashier’s checks. Examinations 
of the lawful money reserve were more 
carefully and fully conducted, _ yet there 
were only about one-half of the banks 
where the condition of the reserve was 
regularly inquired into. The cash, how- 
ever, was counted periodically by a com- 
mittee of directors in a substantial major- 
ity of instances. 


WHY BANKS VIOLATE THE LAW. 


The Comptroller's investigations throw a 
good deal of light upon the question why 
banks violate the iaw as frequently as they 
do. Hardly more than one-half of the di- 
rectors had read the national bank act, 
and while a large majurity professed that 
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they read the letters of criticism sent by 
the Comptroller, and took steps to correct 
the state of affairs complained of, it is not 
plain what these steps actually were. As 
to reports, verification from the books was 
not customary, although done in a _ small 
number of instances, and this may explain 
the discrepancies which are constantly be- 
ing discovered between the reports pub- 
lished by national banks and the condi- 
tions found by examiners. The _ tendency 
on the part of officers to violate the law, 
knowing that under these conditions they 
can cover up their traces with more or less 
success, is naturally strong, and the only 
remarkable feature of the situation, in the 
opinion of some of the Government officers 
who are conversant with conditions, is that 
the violations and breaches of regulations 
are not more frequent. It is the strong 
feeling on the part of officials that, while 
the investigation furnishes no ground for 
sensationalism or undue alarm, it is clear 
that there is a call for greater vigor in 
toning up the methods of oversight and for 
greater exertiors on the part of directors 
to familiarize themselves with the state of 
the institutions which they conduct. 


OPTIMISTIC VIEWS ON THE NEW 
TARIFF. 


ENATOR CHAUNCEY DEPEW, just 
before he sailed on August 7, said: 


Now that the tariff question, which has 
long vexed us, has been settled, and with 
the aid of President Taft, a law enacted, we 
are entering upon one of the greatest peri- 
ods of prosperity that this country has ever 
known. The tariff, which is on broad lines, 
constitutes an advance in the duties on lux- 
uries and a reduction on necessities import- 
ed from abroad, so that if the consumer has 
to pay more it will not be the fault of the 
tariff, but because the demand will become 
so great on account of prosperity that the 
supply will give out and manufacturers and 
merchants be obliged to ask higher prices. 


CANADIAN COINAGE. 


WING to the lack of demand from 
the banks for new silver and copver 
coinage the Canadian Mint has been 

obliged of late to very considerably restrict 
the output of new coins. ‘The normal out- 
put is about three tons of copper coins per 
week. At present the output is only half 
that amount, and no silver coins are being 
minted. The gold minted so far this year 
has consisted only of a small number of 
English sovereigns. No Canadian gold 
pieces have so far been minted. It is ex- 
pected that the demand for a silver and 
copper currency will increase as soon as 
the crop movement begins. 
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Conducted by Franklin Escher. 


THE CROPS AS AN INVESTMENT FACTOR. 


HERE are few bond men who will 
look with regret upon the passing 
of the summer of 1909. Promises held 
out by the excellent market in May 
were never fulfilled, the activity barely 
outlasting the month. In the meantime 
the investment public’s absorptive pow- 
er seems to have become less and less— 
a consideration which has caused some 
little uneasiness among dealers heavily 
loaded up with bonds which they had 
calculated on being able to dispose of 
quickly. There has been not the slight- 
est suggestion of trouble and money 
conditions have been such as to allow 
the carrying along of these bonds at 
low rates, but dealers and brokers have 
entirely failed to gather in <cxpected 
profits and are eagerly awaiting the 
new chapter in the investment market 
which usually comes with the com- 
mencement of the fall season. 

In the investment market at pres- 
ent the most important influence is the 
harvest. We have come through the 
rains of July and the heat of August; 
ripening in the fields there stands a 
crop worth very close to eight billion 
dollars, a greater value of agricultural 
products than the country has ever be- 
fore seen raised in one year. Not all 
new wealth—some of it represented in 
the seed which went into the ground, 
the fertilizer that was used, the ma- 
chinery and labor necessary to handle 
the crop—but, nevertheless, a tremen- 
dous accession to the country’s wealth. 
Tonnage for the railroads hauling the 
crop, increased purchasing power in the 
agricultural communities, tonnage for 
the railroads hauling back the merchan- 
dise bought with the crop money—these 
are some of the reasons for the rela- 





tionship of big crops to active invest- 
ment markets. 


Tue Crorp Money AND THE Bonp Mark- 
KET. 


To what extent will the crop money 
go into bonds?—that is the question 
as it directly affects those who are car- 
rying along more bonds than they want 
and are anxious to market them. To a 
greater extent, probably, than ever be- 
fore. In the first place the money value 
of the crops is unprecedented. In the 
second place, stocks have to such an ex- 
tent discounted the return of prosperity 
that the bond market offers a relative- 
ly much more attractive investment 
field. Lastly, this is the end of the 
second year of a campaign for the edu- 
cation of the investor such as has never 
before been seen, and the profit possi- 
bilities of bonds have been made known 
to tens of thousands of investors, par- 
ticularly in the West, who have never 
before thought of anything else but the 
farm mortgage and the savings bank ac- 
count as a way of safeguarding their 
savings. 

Indirectly, too, of course, the har- 
vesting of such a crop as is being har- 
vested exerts a strong uplifting influ- 
ence on security values. A corn crop, 
for instance, running several hundred 
million bushels larger than the record, 
means not only greatly increased earn- 
ings for the railroads hauling the crop, 
but a vast amount of business for the 
companies supplying the railroads with 
the equipment necessary to handle the 
increased tonnage. And so it goes into 
endless ramifications, business begetting 
business, and the whole industrial ma- 
chinery being given a great stimulus. 
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CAPITAL $1,600,000 


GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
J. F. HARPER, Vice-President 

E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 
G. A. COULTON, Cashier 

W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier 


Increased business, increased earn- 
ings, higher dividends and more secur- 
ity behind bonds—there is the second 
great point of contact between the crops 
and the investment market; indirect, 
perhaps, but more potent even than the 
influence of the direct buying of securi- 
ties with the crop money. We are sin- 
gularly favored this year in the 
plenteousness of the harvest, the one 
thing that can be relied upon to 
straighten out the investment situation 
and clear away the congestion arising 
from the overissue of new bonds. 


OUR BIG FOREIGN BORROWINGS. 


VIDENCES continue to multiply 
that during the summer there has 
been placed in this market a very large 
amount of foreign money. Europe has 
been anxious to lend, and in spite of 
easy money conditions here there have 
been several reasons why we have been 
willing to borrow. The result has been 
an influx of foreign capital which has 
amounted to at least $250,000,000 since 
the beginning of June. This is a big 
amount, and in view of the condition of 
our foreign trade may later on prove to 
be one of the dominating factors in the 
monetary situation. 

In the running up of this big debt 
the European bankers’ desire to lend 
money here has been quite as much of a 
factor as any eagerness on our part to 
borrow—wherever money is offered at 
low rates it is likely to be taken. The 
business of the banker is to make mon- 
ey earn money, and when funds are of- 
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@ Organized in 1884. More than 
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twenty five years of service back 
of us. May we be of use to you? 








fered to him at a rate which he feels 
sure he can improve upon in relending, 
he is apt to take up the proposition. 
That is exactly what has been happen- 


ing and on a large scale. Exchange 
during most of the summer has ruled 
on so high a basis that there has been 
every probability that foreign money 
borrowed by means of the sale of long 
bills of exchange could be repaid later 
in the year with exchange purchased at 
relatively much lower rates. 

In view of this great increase in our 
floating indebtedness and the need of 
repayment later, the unsatisfactory 
course of our foreign trade becomes of 
great practical interest. During the fis- 
cal year ended June 30 we gained on 
the merchandise movement $351,000,- 
000, a little more than half of what we 
gained the year before, and the small- 
est balance since 1897. Moreover, near- 
ly the whole gain, such as it was, was 
made during the first half of the fiscal 
year. Between January and July the 
whole favorable balance was but $7i,- 
000,000, and of that amount January 
contributed $53,000,000. During the 
last five months of the fiscal year, then, 
the whole gain on the merchandise 
movement was but $18,000,000. 

Considering the extent to which we 
are a debtor nation and the fact that by 
paying an average of $35,000,000 a 
month we can just keep the internation- 
al account balanced, it will readily ap- 
pear how this debt has been piling up 
against us. Ordinarily, when exports 
are largely in excess of imports, the 
balance is sufficient to defray our reg- 
ularly recurring debt, but when there is 
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no favorable trade balance as at pres- 
ent the debt is not cancelled as we go 
along, and simply accumulates against 
us. 

That this condition of our foreign 
trade is temporary is little less than a 
certainty—its correction is bound to 
come when exports get back to normal 
and there is an end to the present ~ rti- 
ficial stimulation of imports. But the 
readjustment can hardly be expected 
until well along toward the end of the 
year, and in the meantime a really very 
large debt is piling up against us. Be- 
tween the interest we owe on the bil- 
lions of foreign capital invested here, 
the spendings of our tourists abroad, 
and our present large borrowings from 
the European bankers, we are running 
up a bill which will very likely reach 
$500,000,000 in the next month or so. 

The exportable surplus of the crops 
will go some little way toward cancel- 
ling this debt, and Europe’s purchases 
of our bonds may to some degree prove 
an offset, but if we escape shipping 
further large amounts of gold in pay- 
ment we shall be extremely fortunate. 
Luckily for us, European bankers are 
pleased with their American investment 
and would rather keep the loans run- 
ning than have us pay them off. As 
long as that condition obtains, the re- 
payment will be spread over a long pe- 
riod, possibly during the whole of next 
year. By that time the favorable trade 
balance should be reéstablished and 
should be operating to reduce the debt. 
But what would happen if something 
were to develop in the meantime to make 
Europe call in these loans is not pleas- 

ant to think about. 
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IMPENDING RAILROAD DEALS. 


"Ta air is full of deals and rumors 

_ of deals to come, Edwin Haw- 
ley’s coup imbuying Chesapeake & Ohio 
away from Morgan interests and the 
acquisition of Norfolk & Western by 
the Pennsylvania having supplied fresh 
material to the rumor-mills, already 
running to the limit of their capacity. 
Profits made by share and bond holders 
out of the deals in Colorado & 
Southern and Wisconsin Central have 
shown the investment public the profit 
possibilities of securities in which deals 
are actually impending. Chesapeake’s 
rise of forty points since the Hawley 
coup was rumored has focussed specula- 
tive attention on the stocks which are 
apt to figure in deals to come. 

So much material put out from inter- 
ested motives and by utterly irresponsi- 
ble parties finds its way into wide cir- 
culation that it is well worth while to 
pause and have a look at the common- 
sense side of some of these alleged im- 
pending deals. In the first place elim- 
inate all combinations of parallel and 
competing lines—mergers or changes of 
control of that kind are extremely un- 
likely to take place. Inveigh as rail- 
road managers may against the Sher- 
man Law, that Act of Congress has nev- 
er been repealed and is still in force. 
Wherever a rumored deal has_ to do 
with competing lines it may safely be 
put down as unlikely to take place for 
a good long time to come. 

What deals, then, are likely to take 
place? Deals of the kind that have 
been put through already, since the be- 
ginning of the year. Burlington’s pur- 
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chase of Colorado & Southern is typical, 
Canadian Pacific interests’ acquisition 
of Wisconsin Central equally so. The 
former represents the kind of deal be- 
tween an east-and-west trunk line and a 
north-and-south outlet to the Gulf of 
Mexico, of which we are likely to have 
other examples before very long. The 
Wisconsin Central deal represents the 
acquisition of a feeder and a needed 
link in the chain of a bigger system. 


Two Rarrtroap Deats. 


Take the Burlington-Colorado & 
Southern deal, for instance. For vears 
the Hill system has needed a southern 
outlet. And not only that, but as the 
South has developed, an enormous 
amount of traffic has originated, with 
northwestern points. To get a share of 
this business has been the problem of 
the transcontinental lines. Mr. Hill has 
been the first to break the ice and go in 
and buy a north-and-south road, though 
Harriman’s dominance in Illinois Cen- 
tral has given his system a Gulf out- 
let for some years past. But now in ad- 
dition to ordinary traffic considerations 
comes this question of the Panama Can- 
al. It is no longer a matter of freight 
policy for the east-and-west trunk lines 
to have outlets southward into the Gulf 
of Mexico. They have to have the con- 
nection—and that brings up squarely 
the question as to what the other roads 
are going to do about it. 

There are really only two. suitable 
north-and-south independents left, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas and Kansas City 
Southern, and the latter has recently 
made a traffic arrangement with 
Union Pacific. If that is true it is a 
pretty good indication of where con- 
trol of K. C. S. is likely to be lodged. 
That leaves Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
“Katy” as it is familiarly called, as 
about the only really available road run- 
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ning down to the Gulf which can still 
be acquired. 

What northern system would be like- 
ly to come in and take the “Katy”? 
The one big northwestern system whose 
southern business is still unprovided 
for—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Hill has the Colorado Southern, Har- 
riman has the Illinois Central—St. Paul 
alone of this group of northwestern 
through lines has no Gulf outlet. What 
wonder, then, that the Street has it that 
St. Paul is either in the market for Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas or has control 
already? In this case at least there is 
a close alliance between rumor and rea- 
son. 

Canadian Pacific’s acquisition of 
Wisconsin Central is a different sort of 
a deal entirely, but just as typical of a 
number of changes of control in inde- 
pendent properties which it is believed 
are to be announced. For one thing, 
this Wisconsin Central deal gives Cana- 
dian Pacific its coveted entrance into 
Chicago. In figuring out the probabil- 
ity of deals to come no point is worth 
greater consideration than this, the 
ability of a system to get into a big 
city through the purchase of a small 
line with the necessary terminals. Then, 
again, the acquisition of Wisconsin 
Central makes it possible for Canadian 
Pacific to establish a new and more 
southerly transcontinental route, for if 
it should turn out that the Canadian in- 
terests have control of Pere Marquette, 
the link between Chicago and Detroit, 
it would mean a cross-continent compe- 
tition which would cut deep into some 
of the American lines. 

What other independent lines are 
there still to be acquired? Plausible 
rumor has it that among the principal 
ones still remaining are Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, Iowa Central and Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western. All these properties 
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would be extremely valuable as feeders 
and connecting links to various big sys- 
tems, and from their control by Edwin 
Hawley, it is to be inferred that they 
were bought to be turned over at a 
profit. Mr. Hawley has lately come out 
in the role of the greatest “railroad 
broker” in the world. 


Tue Market Sipe or DEats. 


As to the profit in investments in the 
stocks and bonds of properties which 
have recently figured in deals, it can 
only be said that the great rise in all 
the securities of Wisconsin Central and 
Chesapeake & Ohio show what happens 
nowadays when one of these deals is 
actually put through. It used to be a 
very different story in the time of Jay 
Gould, when the acquisition of a prop- 
erty meant bankrupting it first and 
then buying it in for next to nothing. 
That has all changed now. The mere 
rumor of a deal to come is enough to 
send up the price of the smallest com- 
mon stock, and where there is good rea- 
son to think rumors of coming deals 
true, the rise has often been very ex- 
tensive. But there is always the risk, 
of course, of buying at a price which 
has discounted a deal which never takes 
place. For that reason it is well to give 
the closest attention to investments 
made with the idea of benefits to be 
gained from deals to come, and to mix 
with belief in deal rumors a large pro- 
portion of individual common sense. 


THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPI- 
TAL. 


HE mid-year reinvestment demand 
amounted to practically nothing, 
investors’ absorption of bonds through- 
out the summer has been a continuous 
disappointment, the public is certainly 
not in the stock market—where, then, 
are the savings of the people? In a 
country like this, where manufacturing 
enterprise and agriculture are continu- 
ously adding to the surplus of millions 
of small investors, the accumulation of 
idle money is one of the big factors in 
the investment situation. 

What bond men all over the country 
are asking now is as to whether these 
surplus earnings are accumulating in a 
great fund which will later be used to 
buy securities. There have been times 
before when for a long period the 
public consistently refused to invest its 
savings and the accutaulation reached 
such proportions that when the invest- 
ment movement really did set in, prices 
were very greatly stimulated. 

By a good many large distributors of 
securities this is believed to be the case 
now. That the accumulation of avail- 
able investment capital is already very 
large was clearly shown in the great 
public absorption of bonds which took 
place early in the summer. The money 
was there and for a time its owners 
evinced a desire to invest it in bonds, 
but that period was of short duration, 
the public demand disappearing almost 
as suddenly as it had sprung up. What 
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was responsible for the cessation of 
the demand is a good deal of a question; 
nothing had more to do with it, prob- 
ably, than the flood of new securities 
poured out, and realization on the part 
of the buyer that the printing presses 
would be worked right up to the limit 
of his capacity to buy. 

The big falling off in the investment 
demand, however, means the recom- 
mencement of the accumulating move- 
ment on a large scale. As business has 
become better, savings have to a cer- 
tain extent been put back into improve- 
ments and extensions, but larger income 
has without doubt meant a constantly 
increasing fund available for invest- 
ment. And the investment of this mon- 
ey is only a matter of time—the longer 
it is deferred the greater will be its 
effect. Bond dealers are waiting for 
that time and relying upon this buying 
to take supplies of unsold bonds off 
their hands. 


AS TO A NEW “ FORWARD ” 
MOVEMENT. 


A TOTAL exception to the average 

run of brokerage house literature 
is to be found in the weekly letter is- 
sued by Messrs. Shoemaker, Bates & 
Co. of New York, and the opinions of 
Mr. William Gilman Low, Jr., of that 
firm, who writes the letter, are being 
widely quoted. The question of indus- 
trial progress is one of which Mr. Low 
has made an especial study. The fol- 
lowing article was written especially 
for the Investment Department of 
Tue Bankers MAGAZINE: 


Public confidence in the stability ot 
the American Financial World has un- 
questionably been fully restored, while a 
like confidence in the stability of the in- 
dustrial world upon its present basis of 
activity is equally returning. The question 
uppermost in the minds of thoughtful per- 
sons whose eyes are necessarily turned con- 
stantly toward the future is this: Grant- 
ing that a fair and normal business is likely 
to continue, is there reason to anticipate in 
the near future anything resembling a new 
“forward” or expansive movement in Amer- 
ican industry? From the nature of the case 
it is almost, if not quite, impossible to make 
full and fair answer to such a comprehen- 
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sive query within the compass of this short 
article, but as it is essential to give some 
form of categorical reply, I am decidedly 
inclined to take the view that no such “for- 
ward” movement is to be anticipated within 
the near future. Disregarding entirely, as 
it is necessary I should, certain substan- 
tial arguments advanced by persons com- 
mitted to the expectation of an early ex- 
pansive movement in trade which shall carry 
us far above the American high water 
mark, I wish to suggest the following mat- 
ter as food for careful thought on the part 
of the banking community. 

It seems altogether probable that insufi- 
cient capital has been as yet accumulated 
through the exercise of economy and saviag 
thrift with which to finance any real ex- 
tension beyond the point where credit 
proved formerly insufficient to accomplish 
the desired ends. The prevailing unusual 
ease in money rates may be and undoubt- 
edly is significant of improvement so far as 
liquidation of excessive and improperly se- 
cured loans is concerned. It unquestion- 
ably also marks an undue and troublesoine 
inflation in the national currency, but it is 
in no sense necessarily so and probably does 
not represent capital accumulated since the 
break down of credit in 1907. Some force 
is lent to this suggestion by the failure of 
high grade bonds to reach a level commen- 
surate with the excessive ease in funds. 

Secondly, while those handicaps under 
which the industrial and financial worlds 
were laboring have been on the whole great- 
ly relieved and in some cases removed, 
grave doubt may unquestionably be felt as 
to whether the treatment accorded certain 
of the ills complained of was not rather in 
the nature of a palliative than a cure. For 
example, the rapid recovery in the cost of 
living gives force to the objection that 
liquidation in the industrial world did not 
run its full and complete course. 

Finally, there remains yet to be accom- 
plished that comprehensive and sound ad- 
justment of the currency for which all sober 
minded persons are hoping, together with 
such modification of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law as may define beyond possibility 
of question the lines along which corporate 
business may expect to develop. There is 
some reason to believe that next winter 
these two very important matters will re- 
ceive the attention of Congress. 

On the whole I am inclined to think that 
bankers and financiers generally will be 
well advised if, while discounting freely and 
generously, they exercise that restraining 
hand which they alone can place upon those 
promoters of prosperity who seek what 
would in all probability prove to be a pre- 
mature development. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


SSUE of three per cent. Government 
bonds appears inevitable, and dis- 
cussion is becoming more and more 
general as to the means which ought to 
be taken to safeguard the price of ex- 
isting issues bearing only two per cent. 
interest and which already stand their 
owners in at a considerable loss. 
Opinions differ widely as to what 
ought to be done, but there are really 
only two courses open to the Govern- 
ment. The first is to issue three per 
cent. bonds with the provision that they 
be not available as security for bank 
circulation; the other is to discriminate 


sharply against the new bonds in favor. 


of the old in the matter of the tax on 
circulation. Both vwlans have their 
strong advocates, the main argument 
for the former course being that it 
would keep the new bonds out of the 
hands of the banks and cause wide dis- 
tribution among investors—a consum- 
mation much to be desired. As against 
this plan, however, it is pointed out that 
it might hurt the Government’s credit to 
have some of its bonds available for 
circulation and others not available. The 
National City Bank makes the follow- 
ing pronouncement on the question: 


Several plans have been proposed for 
safeguarding the outstanding twos. It has 
been suggested, for instance, that should 
other bonds be authorized bearing a higher 
rate of interest than two per cent. they be 
debarred from the circulation privilege, but 
it is certain this will not meet with favor. 
It would be an anomalous condition of af- 
fairs if some United States bonds were ad- 
mitted to the circulation privilege and 
others were denied. To provide the twos, 
discrimination against the higher interest- 
bearing bonds need not be carried to this 
extent. It would probably be sufficient to 
adjust the circulation tax so that the high- 
est interest-bearing bonds would subject 
circulation to a higher rate of tax, to be de- 
termined by the difference in the interest 
rates the bonds respectively bear. This 
view is reinforced by the belief that the pro- 
posed bonds would find a ready market 
with investors at a considerably greater 
price than the twos. A higher premium 
would in itself provide a differential, and 
this, together with the fact that there would 
be no more twos authorized, would operate 
effectually to keep this class of bonds above 
par until their maturity is reached. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


"THE recent purchase of Costa Rican 

bonds by the National City Bank 
has brought the question of Central and 
South American bonds prominently be- 
fore the public. Realizing the banking 
community’s widespread interest in the 
question, Mr. Fuller of Fuller & Co., 
New York, who make a specialty of 
these bonds, has written the following 
article for the Investments Depart- 
ment; 


South American securities have entered 
our local markets in no uncertain man- 
ner. The eagerness of investors to pur- 
chase the bonds offered tends to show their 
readiness to receive the larger income upon 
their investments when safety is also pre- 
sented in security for the principal. 

For the most part, the average investor 
has only a meagre knowledge of the ex- 
cellent record of many issues that have 
been and now are returning millions of dol- 
lars in interest and dividends per annum to 
the holders of external government, mu- 
nicipal and corporation securities of profit- 
able enterprises of record. 

Up to the present time, most of the se- 
curities have been purchased by large in- 
vestors, owing to their greater knowledge of 
the facts surrounding the offering. This ap- 
plies more to our market than it does to 
the European markets that have absorbed 
millions of dollars of these securities during 
the past twenty years. 

The Eurepean investor has learned from 
experience that most of the South Ameri- 
can governments are stable and the re- 
sources and development possibilities are 
most numerous. Americans are prone to 
look upon their southern neighbors as did 
England look upon us some fifty years ago. 
They have in store for us as great a sur- 
prise as we gave England. 

The day is not remote when the present 
five per cent. government bonds will be re- 
funded by or new issues presented, bearing 
four and one-half per cent. interest, mu- 
nicipal bonds at five and six per cent., etc., 
in place of the higher rates now in force. 
Then the security may be no greater than 
it now is. The investor will purchase them, 
however, as the yield will be more attractive 
than our local securities, and he will have 
become familiar with the conditions sur- 
rounding his investment; which conditions 
will be substantially as they now are. 

It is a fact that there is now outstand- 
ing and in the strong boxes of the investor 
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over a billion dollars in securities, repre- 
senting external government bonds alone 
issued by South American governments. 

We are informed that the external debt 
of South American governments is sub- 
stantially as follows: 


Dec. 31, 1908. 





MIND «ini os scan ons oe $378,500,000.00 
IE 5, obi telaa waeheavwataeeata 369,087,633.38 
a ata ti abe 101,900,000.00 
SNOT” sax ah sid) aise scaves wrioso-ane Sceheaceh 114,990,000.00 
re oem 4,139,717.64 
CE sucnocracnorvienad 130,157,089.00 
0 ee eee 13,000,000.00 
DEE asiecuccscdeewnaes 5,400,000.00 

$1,117,174,440.02 


It can be seen that the annual interest 
from the above loans amounts to something 
like $50,000,000 per annum. Of this vast 
sum of money, only a small portion comes 
to the United States. There is no logical 
reason why the major portion of the annual 
interest return from this rich territory 
should not be sent here. At present, the 
opposite is the situation. In the future, 
conditions will reverse. 

Some of the issues of Brazil, Argentine, 
Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay are of long 
standing, having been issued in the “eighties.” 
Since that time, the principal and amortiza- 
tion of the various loans has been promptly 
met. The proceeds of many of the loans 
were for improvements; the South Ameri- 
can is a progressive, ambitious citizen, who 
is taking advantage of every advanced idea 
for municipal, political and business de- 
velopment. 

Some will say, “Brazil has a very large 
debt, and I don’t know about buying her 
bonds.” When the facts are known, it is 
seen that Brazil has ample resources at her 
command with which to liquidate her obli- 
gations. And this remark is equally true 
of the other countries. Furthermore, the 
amortization principle of “sinking” debts 
reduces the number of outstanding bonds 
annually. 

The area of Brazil is about 2,218,000 
square miles. There is area enough for 
100,000,000 people, while the present popu- 
lation is 20,000,000. Through this vast ter- 
ritory flows the Amazon and its drainage 
system that is twice the size of our Missis- 
sippi. 

The chief products are rubber, cacao and 
coffee. Of coffee, about $70,000,000 is ex- 
ported, and nearly one-half this amount 
comes to this country, while we take about 
one-third of the $10,000,000 crop of the 


*In April, 1907, an agreement was entered 
into whereby Peru liquidates this loan by an- 
nual payments. The amount in 1889 was £22,- 
998,651. The bondholders agreed to cancel 
the 


debt on a fixed basis. 
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latter product. Brazil produces about two- 
thirds of all the coffee used in the world, 
Cotton and tobacco are also raised in large 
quantities. The total foreign trade of 
Brazil is, in round numbers, about $370,- 
000,000. 

The natural resources of this vast coun- 
try are inexhaustible; the woods, vegetables, 
fruits, sugar, tobacco and other products 
can be raised in abundance. No better soil 
can be found anywhere. Water powers can 
be “harnessed,” and development oppor- 
tunities are on every side. No better field 
for profitable investment is now offered. 
Brazilian 4%s of the issue of 1883 are 
quoted at 93; of 1888 at 92 and various 
other issues on the same _ interest-bearing 
basis. 

To the south lie Argentine, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. Without dwelling upon the pos- 
sibilities of these countries, we will briefly 
state that they are progressing in the right 
direction and their securities are in good 
repute. It was only some twenty years 
ago that Argentine imported all the flour it 
used. To-day it exports about $5,000,000 
of flour and $82,000,000 of wheat and a 
total of $164,000,000 of agricultural pro- 
ducts. It has 14,000 miles of railroad, 26,- 
000,000 cattle, 77,000,000 sheep, 2,500,000 
goats and a foreign trade of some $600,- 
000,000. These countries offer crowning op- 
portunities. The Argentine five per cent 
loan of 1884 is quoted at 102. City of 
Buenos Ayres Water 5s of 1892 at 104 and 
loan of 1909 at 954% of $5 exchange in the 
New York market. This is equivalent to 
about ninety-seven per cent. of the par value. 
A portion of the latter loan was subscribed 
to in the United States. It should be re- 
membered that there is about $425,000,000 
of English capital invested in s.rgentine. 

On the west coast of South America are 
Chile, Bolivia and Peru. With the com- 
pletion cf the Panama Canal, perhaps no 
countries will be more benefitted than those 
just named. Rich in their natural re- 
sources, full of opportunities, they are 
eagerly seeking development. 

Chile is the longest and narrowest re- 
publie in all South America. It has a coast 
line of 2,700 miles in length, or, in other 
words, its sea coast would extend a distance 
about equivalent to the mileage between 
New York and San Francisco. Its area is 
about equal to Washington, Oregon and 
California, embracing 291,544 square miles, 
its greatest width being 250 miles and its 
narrowest part some 160 miles. The largest 
city is Santiago, with a population of about 
350,000. The finances of the cities are in 
good shape and the bonded debts are in- 
significant compared with the assets of the 
municipalities. It will be noted above that 
the national debt is about $100,000,000. At 
first the amount seems large, when one con- 
siders that the population is only about 
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3,500,000 people and the area of Chile so 
small. As a matter of fact, the debt is 
small indeed when the value of the assets 
are considered. Upon the latter basis this 
question depends and not upon size and 
population, as the popular mind sometimes 
imagines. There are about 3,000 miles of 
railroad, 2,000 of which belong to the state. 
The equipment is modern and in good con- 
dition. The value of this property is equal 
to the national debt. Six hundred miles 
more are under construction and 1,500 miles 
projected that will be built when the gov- 
ernment carries out its plans. Imports and 
exports are about $200,000,000. Its nitrate 
fields contain some 225,000 acres, with esti- 
mated contents of about 235,000,000 tons, of 
an estimated value of $500,000,000. The 
mines produce about 40,000 tons of copper, 
9,000,000 tons of coal, besides silver, gold 
and other minerals in good quantities. Now 
consider the agricultural industry of the 
central portion of Chile, where wheat, corn, 
barley, oats, tobacco, oranges, figs, olives 
and grapes are raised in large quantities— 
supplemented by the rearing of cattle, 
horses, sheep, and goats. From this one 
can gain some idea of the habits and in- 
dustry of the Chileans. Then there are the 
rich forests. Over 200 native timbers have 


been classified, and woods for building, 
ornamental work, ship building, and other 
purposes are found, the value of which is 
impossible to approximate. 


It is quite clear 
that the natural resources of Chile dwarf 
her national debt. Instead of being large, 
it is small, indeed, based upon the actual 
situation of her credit and resources today. 
Chilean bonds have been on the market for 
many years. ‘The 4% per cent. sell at 94 
and 5s at 100%. Thus the national securi- 
ties are on about a five per cent. basis with 
ample security. The bonds and stocks of 
the nitrate companies are not traded in on 
our markets, but offer a lucrative and safe 
investment to the holders of this class of 
security. The Commerce, Manufacturing 
and Governmental questions have not been 
entered into. It is sufficient to say that all 
are on a solid basis, and remarkable gains 
in the former industries have been wit- 
nessed during the past decade. 

Bolivia is rich in tin, copper, silver, rub- 
ber and other products. During 1908, 29,- 
938,282.5 kilos of tins were produced (about 
63,000,000 pounds). While Bolivia has no 
sea coast, the country is far from inaccessi- 
ble. Within a short time, her two “en- 
trance” railroads will be supplemented by a 
third route via the Madeira, thus augment- 
ing her present excellent transportation fa- 
cilities. _Bolivia’s imports and _ exports 
amount to about $33,000,000 per annum, 
which shows an excellent increase during 
the past decade. In time, a wonderful cot- 
ton growing industry will spring up in this 
rich territory. The future possibilities are 
too numerous to enumerate. 
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Peru, like Bolivia, is rich in minerals, 
Copper, gold, silver and petroleum abound 
in great quantities. The minerals formerly 
received more attention than agriculture, 
but the latter is now receiving the atten- 
tion it so justly deserves. Sugar, rubber, 
cotton, corn and cereals are raised to some 
extent, but not in the proportions they 
should be. The government income is, in 
round numbers, $15,000,000 per annum. Im- 
ports and exports $48,000,000. Principal 
cities of Peru are Lima, the capital, Callao, 
Arequipa, Cuzco and Paita, the first with a 
population of about 150,000 and each of 
the latter cities of less inhabitants. 

I.ima is the only city in Peru that has a 
funded debt represented by municipal 
bonds. It is customary in South American 
cities to mortgage certain properties or in- 
comes or both to secure the holder of bonds 
against loss. Our municipal bonds are a di- 
rect obligation of the city issuing them and 
by law possess certain security familiar to 
ail, provided they are issued within certain 
debt limits according to law. South Amer- 
ican municipal bonds are not only based 
upon the faith and credit of the city, but 
are also secured by mortgages on property 
or income or both. Each year the munici- 
pality provides in its budget for the inter- 
est and amortization of its outstanding 
bonds. By the amortization principle the 
debt and interest becomes less and_ the 
“sinking fund” (amortization) becomes 
greater each year. In other words, the 
principal and interest is provided for at 
the outset and not left for the next gen- 
eration to finance, as is the custom with 
many of our loans. Securities of estab- 
lished corporations in Peru sell upon about 
a six per cent. basis, while those with more 
of a local market yield a larger net return. 

With these for facts, it is hoped that 
some light has been thrown upon the situa- 
tion now existing in this wonderful countrv to 
the south of us. What is needed is electric 
light plants, transportation lines, factories, 
water service, mills and industrial enter- 
prises. ‘These in turn need money to de- 
velop them. It may surprise some to learn 
that some electric traction stocks pay ten 
per cent. dividends, while the bonds of some 
roads are so closely held that they scarcely 
come upon the market at all. 

In summing up it seems that South 
American securities commend themselves: 

ist. Because the Governments and _ in- 
dustries seeking loans are stable and their 
affairs are well regulated and managed. 

2nd. Ample security is offered. 

8rd. The amortization principle is uni- 
versally used, thus reducing the annual 
debt and increasing the “sinking fund.” 

4th. The rate of income is attractive to 
the investor, as the income is from twenty 
to fifty per cent. greater than local securi- 
ties, with perhaps no greater security for 
the principal. 
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5th. The countries and properties are 
growing, and there is a natural enhance- 
ment of the principal sum invested. 

6th. The market for South American 
offerings is becoming broader every day and 
will continue to expand until they enjoy 
the confidence of all investors as they now 
attract those familiar with them. 


ATTRACTIVE OFFERINGS. 


"THE end of the long low-money pe- 

riod finds a steady conversion of 
investments in the best grade of bonds 
into bonds less liable to be affected by 
the money rate. The better a bond is, 
to the greater extent will its price be 
determined by what it yields in com- 
parison to the interest rate obtainable 
elsewhere. All classes of bonds are, of 
course, influenced in price by the money 
market, but, in the case of many issues, 
the depressing influence of higher mon- 
ey rates is more than counterbalanced 
by other considerations of bettering 
business, increased earnings, ete. Du-- 
ing a transition from lower to higher 
money rates, holders of bonds of this 
class often fare better than holders of 
bonds of « higher grade. 

Some of the more attractive issues 
yielding a high rate of income are the 
Southern Railway development and 
general 4s and the Chicago & Alton de- 
benture 5s offered by Kissel, Kinnicutt 
& Co., New York; the Kansas City 
Southern refunding and improvement 
5s offered by Sutro Bros.; Union Steel 
5s (guaranteed by the U. S. Steel Co. 
and netting over five per cent.) offered 
by Alfred Mestre & Co.; Seaboard Air 
Line, Atlanta & Birmingham division 
first 4s, offered by F. J. Lisman & Co.; 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande first 4s cf- 
fered by A. M. Kidder Co.; Columbus 
& Hocking Coal & Iron Co. first 6s, of- 
fered by Lathrop, Haskins & Co. 


JULY FINANCING. 


FIURING the first six months of the 

year 800 millions of new stock 
and bonds were actually issued. Bank- 
ers figure, evidently, that that is enough 
for the time being; in July sales of 


new securities fell off to seventy-five 
millions, thirty-nine millions of which 
were Atchison convertible fours and 
Kansas City Southern fives announced 
in June but not brought out till July. 
The following is a record of the 
more important financing done in July: 


$10,000,000 of Interborough Rapid Transit 5s. 
5,000,000 of Bethlehem Steel Notes. 
29,000,000 of Atchison Convertible Bonds, 
10,000,000 of Kansas City Southern Ry. 5s. 
8,000,000 of International Steam Pump 6s. 
2,000,000 of Dallas Electric Corp. Stock. 
2,128,000 of Cleveland Elec. Ry. 5s. 
1,000,000 of Merchants Heat & Light 5s. 
1,000,000 of Belt R. R. & Stock Yards 4s, 
1,000,000 of Southern Steel & Iron 5s. 
2,000,000 of Spuyten Duyvil & Port Morris 


R. R. 3%s. 
3,500,000 of Atlanta, Birm. & Atl. receivers’ 
ctfs. 


$74,628,000 


VALUABLE ANALYSES. 


6¢Q@TUDIES in security values” is 

the name of an excellent series 
of analyses of various properties being 
issued by Freeman, Rollins & Co. of 
New York. Union Pacific, United 
States Steel, Southern Pacific and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad have all been taken 
up in turn, the analysis of the last 
named property attracting particular 
attention because of the recent opening 
of the McAdoo tunnels under the Hud- 
son River and the strong suggestion 
to the public mind as to the advantages 
which will be derived by the Pennsyl- 
vania when its nearly completed tun- 
nels are put in operation. 

The analysis of Pennsylvania closes 
with particular emphasis on this point. 
“The importance of the New York tun- 
nels,” it says, “to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will probably not be fully ap- 
preciated by the investing public until 
after the tunnels have been placed in 
operation, and the results are actually 
seen. By means of the tunnels, the 
Pennsylvania will be the only railroad 
operating out of New York City in 
more than one direction. It will op- 
erate northerly and easterly by means 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and the Long Island Railroads. It 
already has a firm grip upon traffic in a 
southerly direction; and it divides with 
the New York Central and lesser trunk 
lines the west bound traffic. Further- 
more, by the possession of a terminal in 
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the heart of New York City, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will become recog- 
nized as a distinctly New York enter- 
prise and will enjoy the prestige that 
has always been held by the New York 
Central Railroad through its terminals 
at the Grand Central Station. 

Pennsylvania Railroad stock repre- 
sents actual cash investment in the 
property. Much of the stock was is- 
sued at 120 and (through the convert- 
ible bonds of 1912) 140. The cash in- 
vestment represented by the stock has 
been increased by the expenditure of 
huge sums in surplus earnings. We be- 
lieve that after another year the earn- 
ings per share will again be at least as 
large as in 1902, before the company 
entered upon its great expansion policy. 
We recommend the stock for investment 
to those who are desirous of discount- 
ing the future.” 


INTEREST ON GOVERNMENT 
BONDS. 


ESSRS. FISK & ROBINSON of 
New York make the following 
interesting comparisons: 

One of the questions uppermost in 
the mind of national bank officials to- 
day is how best to adjust the Govern- 
ment bond account to meet, with as lit- 
tle loss as possible, the effect of new 
legislation. In view of the likelihood 
of a three per cent. issue, the almost 
unanimous decision of banks not to re- 
tire circulation at current prices for 
bonds is quite remarkable. It will be 
noted from the table below that on the 
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basis of the present tax on circulation 
secured by 2s and 3s, which is one and 
one-half per cent. and one per cent., re- 
spectively, per annum, there is a rela- 
tive difference in value of substantially 
four per cent. in favor of the latter, 
assuming a 10-year maturity. Thus it 
would be necessary entirely to remove 
the tax on circulation secured by ten- 
years 2s, in order that the same profit 
might be realized as could be obtained 
from a ten-year three per cent. bond 
with a circulation tax of 1 per cent. 
per annum. Therefore, the determina- 
tion by banks to retain two per cent. 
bonds purchased at much higher prices, 
say at an average of 105, even with the 
possibility of further loss confronting 
them, can be explained only on the 
ground of their conclusion that any leg- 
islation covering the authorization of 
higher rate bonds must be on a basis to 
maintain the price of outstanding issues 
at not less than par. 


RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE SOUTH. 


ANOTHER long step in the railroad 

development of the South is be- 
ing made in the line which the Burling- 
ton is building to connect its southeast- 
ernmost terminus with the Louisville & 
Nashville system at Paducah, Ky. That 
the fifty miles of road will be pushed to 
completion and a bridge thrown over 
the Ohio River at Paducah is admitted; 
concerning the traffic arrangements 
which will exist between the two sys- 


INCREASE OF INCOME BY CIRCULATION OVER WHAT WOULD BE EARNED BY 
LOANING COST OF BONDS AT FOUR PER CENT.—AMOUNT OF 


INCREASE PER ANNUM ON EACH $100,000 BONDS. ( 

Taxi%perAn. Tax%%perAn. Tax %4%perAn. No Tax per An. 

10Yr. 30¥r. 10Yr. 30Yr. 10Y¥r. 30Yr. 10Yr. 30 Yr. 

3s. 3s. 2s. 2s. 2s. 28. 2s. 2s. 

100 ee $1,900 $1,900 $1,400 $1,400 $1,650 $1,650 $1,900 $1,900 
eee “ees 1,838 1,871 1,338 1,371 1,588 1,621 1,838 1,871 
101 mm Bedeacd 1,777 1,842 1,277 1,342 1,527 1,592 L777 1,842 
101% — "oe 1,715 1,813 1,215 1,313 1,465 1,563 1,715 1,813 
102 S Seamus 1,653 1,784 1,153 1,284 1,403 1,534 1,653 1,784 
102% eames 1,592 1,755 1,092 1,255 1,342 1,505 1,592 1,755 
103 wee 1,530 1,727 1,030 «1,227 1,280 1,477,530 ~——:1,727 
103% We  lethae 1,468 1,698 968 1,198 1,218 1,448 1,468 1,698 
104 eC 1,407 1,669 907 1,169 1,157 1,419 1,407 1,669 
104%  \aesaet 1,345 1,640 845 1,140 1,095 1,390 1,345 1,640 
105 - -miiahipe 1,284 1,611 784 1,111 1,034 1,361 1,284 1,611 
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tems, however, great reticence is being 
observed. 

Developments of great importance 
often originate from small beginnings, 
and that is apt to be true in the case 
of this short connecting link being built 
between the Burlington and Louisville 
& Nashville systems. What is really 
happening is that another most impor- 
tant gateway is being opened up be- 
tween the South and the North. Mr. 
Hill’s Burlington only a short time ago 
acquired control of Colorado & South- 
ern. That gave the Hill system access 
to the western end of the “cotton belt” 
and an outlet at the western end of the 
Gulf of Mexico. But with that Mr. 
Hill is evidently not satisfied. The 
great development of the South is some- 
thing which he fully realizes and some- 
thing which he proposes to turn to the 
advantage of his own railroads. Hence 
the building of this link between Her- 
rin and Paducah and the connection of 
the great transcontinental system of the 
North with the two systems—Louisville 
& Nashville and Atlantic Coast Line— 
which network the southeastern States. 

With regard to its influence on the 





securities of the roads concerned, what- 
ever the exact nature of the traffic alli- 
ance may be, material benefits are like- 
ly to follow. Mr. Hill is still the “Em- 
pire Builder,’ and while no new em- 
pires will be built up in the South de- 
velopment of properties will be carried 
on on a large scale. Moreover, the 
Hill idea has always been to build up 
traffic by the development of the terri- 
tory through which the railroad runs. 
The securities of both the Hill system 
and the roads with whom it has made 
this new connection are likely to be in- 
creased in value thereby. 


AN INTERESTING INVESTMENT 
BOOKLET. 


66 ILT-EDGE HOLDINGS” is the 
title of an attractive and convinc- 
ing booklet, issued by J. Frank 

Howell, banker, stock and bond broker, of 
34 New street, New York. It gives valu- 
able points in regard to stock and bond in- 
vestment, it is full of facts, so written in 
such a strong style and so well illustrated 
that it undeubtedly will be kept for future 
reference by those who secure a copy. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


[Corrected to August 24, approximate 


Quoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, brokers in 
investment securities and dealers in unlisted 
and inactive railroad and industrial securi- 
ties, 10 Wall st., New York. 


STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


Approx. 
Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 
ee ee ere 103-105 3.78 


103 -105 3.50 
eeeee 99 - 99% 3.53 
-103 -104% 2.88 


Georgia 4%s, 1915 
Massachusetts 3%s, 
New York State 3s, 
So. Car. 4%s, 1933 -103 -105 4.15 
Boston 3%s, July, 96%- 97% 3.790 
N. Y. City 4%s, Nov., 1917....104%-104% 3.85 
M. ¥. Gity @o, Woev.. 1067...<. 101%-101% 3.93 
N. Y. City 3%s, Nov., 1954.... 91%- 91% 3.93 
N. Y. City rev. 6s, Nov., 1910. .103%-104 2.80 





SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 


Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial se- 
curities. Date of maturity is given, because of 
the importance of those dates in computing 
the value of securities with so near a maturity. 
All notes mature on the first of the month 
named except where the day is otherwise 
specified; interest is semi-annual on all. Ac- 
crued interest should be added to price. 





vield figured to September 1.] 


Approx. 
Bid. Asked. Yield. 


Am. Cig. A 4s, Mar. 15, '11.. 98% 99% 4.40 
Am. Cig. B 48, Mar. 15, ’12.. 98 983%, 4.70 
Am. Loco. 68, Oct., °10...... 100% 100% 4.35 
Am. Tel. & T. 5s, Jan., '10..100% 100% 
Atl. Coast L. 5s, Mar., '10..100% 101 

“Big Four’ 5s, June, '11....101% 101% 
B., R. & Pitts. Equip. 4%s.. 99% 100 

sS., B. & DD. 4a 1006....0% 70% 72% 
c., H. & D. 4s, July, 1913.. 96% 98 

Chic. & N. W. deb. 58, ’09..100 100% 
Del. & Hud. 4%s, July, ’22..102% 103% 


CONF OH OSC HK HHH er D NOS COOOK AID IFO; 
SOMOOCOHNVKONWMUAIAIaAIIIoOMIIooooonIne Onmor 


Int. BR. T. Ge, Ming, “22. ccc. 104 104% 
Int. BR. T. Ge, Mar.. °10....2. 101 101% 
K. C. R. & L. 68, Sept., '12.. 99% 100% 
Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., ’10.... 99% 100 


Louis. & N. 5s, Mar., ’10....100% 101 
Lake Shore 5s, Feb., ’10....100% 100% 
Mich. Cen. 5s, Feb., °10..... 100% 100% 
Minn. & St. L. 5s, Feb., ’11.. 99% 99% 
N. Y. Central 5s, Feb., ’10..100% 100% 
Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '10.100% 101% 


N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 58, Nov., °12.102% 102% 
N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '14.103% 104 
N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 58, Nov., ’'16.104% 105 
N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., °19.106 106 % 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, '10.100% 100% 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 58, Jan. 9, °11.101 101% 


N.Y.N.H.&H. 58, Jan. 9, °12.101% 102% 
Norf. & West. 5s, May, °10..100% 101% 
No. American 5s, May, ‘12... 99% 101 
Penn. R. R. 5s, Mar. 15, ’'10..100% 101 
Pub. Ser. Cor. 5s, Nov., '09..100% 100% 
se EL. & &. FF. Sa. Jan., *11.. 98% . 108 
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prox. GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Bid. nated Yield. 
3 st. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., 12. 97 97% 5.55 Bid. Asked. 
4 §.A.L. rec. cfs. 68, June, '11..100% 101 5.38 Albany & Susquehanna .......... 275 320 
5 §.A.L. rec. cfs. 5s, Jan., °12.100% 101 4.55 Allegheny & Western ............ 142 150 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., ‘oe 100% 3.60 Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line..... 185 200 
¢#Southern Ry. 68, May, ’11..100% 100% 2.62 Augusta & Savannah.............. 111 113 
Tidewater 68, June, '13......102% 103% 6.15 Beech Creek .............20see00- 98 102 
Pitts, Shawmut & North. rec. Boston & Lowell............. ee 230 
etfs. 5s, Jan., '14..... ween 100 5.00 OO OO err 228 233 
Wabash 4%s, May, ‘10....... 99% 100 4.50 Boston & Providence.............. 290 300 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., '10..100% 101% 4.95 Camden & Burlington County..... 140 150 
i CHENIN ccvccccccccose je rneveced 110 120 
Cayuga & Susquehanna............ 215 225 
* Notes quoted “‘flat.”’ Cleveland & Pittsburgh............ 175 180 
+ -_ __ > or Nov Cleve. & Pittsburgh (Betterment). .100 103 
EES: SS SES SOF Ss Columbus & Xenia.............+.. 202 205 
Cameee GB MGRtOGl. occ ccccceucesss 170 
p sana 8 Be POPUMMOGE « «sas ccccecs 170 er 
z 7 ; ; Connecticut & Passumpsic River. .138 145 
AGES BARROS SHSM. CONMOCEERE TRINOE a. 0 6:0:5:000 s00ces's 272 280 
Dayton ‘& Michigan, pref.......... 180 190 
Bid. Asked. Delaware & Bound Brook......... 195 205 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western... 4 16 Detroit, Hilsdale & Southwestern... 98 102 
Bites & Welt PURE icccdceucss 147 152 ee aaa eee 135 139 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn......295 315 Elmira & Williamsport, pref...... 130 140 
Buffalo & Susquehanna ........... 27% 32 og ee eer rere 240 245 
Central New England ............- 5 Pasar’ Miric @& PACGBUPGR cos cccscccecces 152 160 
3 Central New England, pref.... 15 ee Georgia Railroad & Banking......254 260 
ee Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 49 55 Gee TCS VOI ccccccccssvess 122 130 
3 Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 70 78 oe a og, ee eee 88 92 
5 Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.... 25 50 Illinois Central Leased Lines...... 99 103 
‘ Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 75 Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw...... 90 95 
i Cincin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac....110 125 ES eo eee eee 170 175 
p Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref. .105 110 Kansas City, St. L. & Chic., aoe .136 145 
: Cincinnati Northern ... sae 45 Lake Shore & Mich. Southern....320 350 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.... 68 75 Se SN once eer anw cee eee see 212 215 
i Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref. .101 105 Louisiana & Missouri River, pref. .166 175 
{ Cripple Creek Contra) «02.6000 33 38 Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven....123 130 
Cripple Creek Central, pref........ 53 60 Mobile & Birmingham............. 70 76 
DD. hoc euuas oo0ae dae setae es 77 81 ee eer ee . 84 88 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref.... 83 ee” eee 182 185 
Detroit & MOCKS ¢ ..0cccvccccss 45 55 Nashville @ Decktur. 2. .6....-. 181 189 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref......... 91 95 New Hampshire & Northampton. .104 107 
Grand Rapids & Indiana.......... 43% .-. New York, Lackawanna & West..125 130 
Georgia, South. & Florida......... 33 38 North Carolina Railroad........... 162 170 
i Georgia, South. & Flor., 1st pref.. 94 98 Morth Pemmayivanie ....cssccccccs 201 210 
4 Georgia, South. & Flor., 2d pref.. 73 77 Northern R. R. of N. 150 
> Huntington & Broad Top......... 12 14 Northern R. R. of N. 95 
; Huntington & Broad Top, pref.... 34 37 Norwich & Worcester, 220 
$ Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 12 14 SS ee a 95 105 
3 Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref.. 19 23 A a ee eee a 95 200 
; Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 13 15 Oswego & Syracuse.....-.......... 230 
c. Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref... 33 38 Peoria & Bureau Valley.......... 185 195 
Z CR ear 195 bas Philadelphia & Trenton. ee ne 
“£ Maryland & Pennsylvania......... 15 23 Pitts., Bessemer & Lake Erie becker 34 37 
3 SS er eee 150 180 Pitts. Bessemer & Lake E., pref.. 72 74 
% Orr 44 48 Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chic.....174 177 
i Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref....110 117 Pittsfield & North Adams ........ 125 135 
4 Pere Marquette ........cccescaces 20 25 Pittsburgh, McKeesp’t & Yiough..127 133 
4 Pere Marquette, Ist pref.......... 55 58 Providence & Worcester........... 270 280 
i Pere Marquette, 2d pref........... 30 34 Rensselaer & Saratoga............. 195 202 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern.. 2 5 ke, eee eee 135 142 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref.. 45 55 Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. .124 128 
Sesboare COMGGRT cock ccccccsswce 18 21 Saratoga & Schenectady........... 168 175 
Seaboard, ist pref..... ‘ipa eseeeee 42 50 Southwestern of COON. <5.50-<:c coe ok 113 
P Se rere 37 40 co. -£ kU eee 174 180 
4 Spokane & Inland Empire........ 45 55 0 ee rr are 135 145 
Spokane & Inland Empire, pref... 70 80 Wile & WIGGE RIVE. oc cwccccccess 174 180 
TERNS COME) 2 occsccccscccecsccnce 35 40 Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna...151 155 
Texas Comtral, pref. .ccccscccacces 75 90 United N. J. R. R. & Canal...... 250 255 
Virginian ... aaah eia ia héeews 27 31 Wee Oh Dee BOCs cen cee vccccces 123 130 
Western Pacific third qcals sp oie a iw ake 28 31 ES aka < sceuwckeabeesaks 165 175 
Williamsport & North Branch..... 1 3 Warren Railroad ......... euaevere a 175 183 
{ BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 
; Corrected to August 15, 1909. 
NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Bank of the Metropolis.... 16 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members’ fBank of N. Y. N. *B. me 14 325 340 


New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, a of ou ae —_ - 8 265 coe 
Se te ae attery ark Nat. ae 130 140 
120 Broadway, New York. Bowery speak aaa ehees i 375 Bets 
Bronx orough Bank .... .. 300 wae 

Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. Bryant Park Bank ........ .. 150 


Aetna National Bank ..... 8 176 oes Contury Tem ..ccccccccsee 8 160 170 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk.. 10 245 255 Chase National Bank ..... 6 300 sail 
Bank of America ... 26 576 585 Chatham National Bank... 16 290 300 
Bank of the Manhattan "Co: 12 330 345 Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 8 185 
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Chemical National Bank... 


Citizens Central Nat. Bk.... 


Coal & Iron Nat. Bank..... 
Colomial TARE ..ccccccvcee 
COIMMRIIR TROBE ascccccccces 
Corn Exchange Bank ..... 
East River Nat. mepnenhis 


Fidelity Bank ... cocccece 
Fifth Avenue Bank _ etnewe 
Fifth National Bank 
First National Bank 
Fourteenth Street Bank.. 
Fourth National Bank .... 
Gallatin National Bank.... 
Garfield National Bank... 
German-American Bank ... 
German Exchange Bank... 
Germania Bank ......... oe 
Greenwich Bank 
Hanover National 
Importers’ & Traders’ 
Pe er 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk.. 
Jefferson Bank 
Liberty National 
Lincoln National 
Market 
Mechanics’ Nat. 
Mercantile Nat. 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat. Bk... 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank 
Metropolitan Bank 
Mount Morris Bank 
Mutual Bank 
Nassau Bank 
Nassau Bk. of Commerce.. 
Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’.. 
National City Bank 
National Copper Bank 
National Park Bank 
National Reserve Bank .... 
New Netherlands’ Bank.... 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank.. 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank.... 
Night & Day Bank 
Nineteenth Ward Bank 
Northern Bank 
Pacific Bank 
Peoples’ Bank 
Phenix National Bank 
Plaza Bank 
Seaboard National Bank... 
Second National Bank 
Sherman National Bank.... 
State Bank 
Twelfth Ward Bank 
Twenty-Third Ward Bk.... 
Union Ex. Nat. Bk..... ee 
West Side Bank 
Yorkville Bank 


Nat. 


Bank..... 


Bank 
a 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


Astor Trust Co. 
Bankers Trust Co. 
Broadway Trust Co. 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 
Carnegie Trust Co. 
Citizens’ Trust Co. 
Central Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust Co. 
Commercial Trust Co. 
Empire Trust Co. 
Equitable Trust Co. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
SE OS errs 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Fifth Avenue Trust Co..... 
Flatbush Trust Co. 
Franklin Trust Co. 
Fulton Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Guardian Trust Co. 
Hamilton Trust Co. 
Home Trust Co. 
Hudson Trust Co. 
International Bank’g Corp.. ° 
Kings Co. Trust Co. 
Knickerbocker Trust Co..... 
Lawyers Mortgage Co....... 
Lawyers Title Insurance & 
er ee 
Lincoln Trust Co. 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 


Rate. Bid. 
15 425 sina 
6 150 160 
10 260 270 
10 375 ee 
12 375 425 
16 330 335 
6 120 130 
6 165 175 
100 4000 oe 
12 300 ove 
32 800 nee 
10 140 eee 
8 225 ae 
12 340 355 
12 275 nae 
6 135 “oe 
20 450 500 
20 500 on 
10 250 270 
16 45 on 
20 535 550 
8 185 eee 
10 180 ss 
20 530 agin 
8 400 440 
12 255 265 
12 250 260 
t 180 190 
6 160 170 
7 155 165 
8 185 195 
10 250 ee 
8 290 310 
8 205 eae 
8 184 188 
6 140 155 
0 350 355 
8 245 255 
16 467 475 
. 140 150 
e 200 coe 
40 765 <aen 
8 167 175 
ie 200 240 
15 atl 425 
6 105 115 
8 230 250 
10 280 300 
6 175 185 
20 610 635 
10 350 ram 
12 350 can 
e 140 eae 
10 290 325 
6 case 150 
6 175 ie 
10 185 195 
12 500 ‘ 
16 450 
STOCKS. 
iv. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
8 315 330 
16 750 ne 
6 140 a 
20 415 ome 
8 180 195 
hos 35 140 
80 1000 1075 
8 265 290 
wh 142 150 
8 290 ° 
20 475 coe 
40 1400 tae 
6 200 207 
12 400 oe 
8 210 ow 
8 205 “ 
10 265 — 
20 680 ° 
ee 140 . 
10 265 275 
4 105 ene 
6 165 185 
4 120 os 
14 480 wie 
es 325 350 
12 220 230 
2 240 255 
oa 160 167 
12 295 305 





Div. 


& Fulton Nat. Bk. 





Asked. 


a 
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Div. Rate. Bid. 


Manhattan Trust Co. (par 

_ , Pe eee 12 365 
Mercantile Trust Co. ...... 30 750 
Metropolitan Trust Co. .... 24 550 
Peeetem THE COL. sce cccccs 20 500 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co.. 8 120 
meesen Trest CO. ..ncscscscs 8 6a 
National Surety Co. ete 8 180 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 45 1080 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co.. 10 200 
New @Yrk Trust Co. ...... 32 590 
Peoples Trust Co. ....cees 12 285 
Standard Trust Co. ....... 12 340 
Title Guar. & Trust Co..... 20 500 
Trust Co. of America...... 10 360 
Wmsem Brest Ge ccc ccccase 50 1275 


U. & Mtg. & Trust Co..... 24 440 


United States Trust Co.... 50 1200 
Van Norden Trust Co...... 12 Tr 
Washington Trust Co. .... 12 390 
Windsor Trust Co. ..ccvscs & 130 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, 


New York and Boston Stock 
Congress St., Boston. 
Div. 
Name. Rate. 
Atlantic National Bank .......... 6 
Boylston National Bank ......... 4 
Commercial National Bank ...... » §€ 
Eliot National Bank ............. 8 
Firat National Bank .....ceccsccce 12 
First Ward National Bank “ 8 
Fourth National Bank ........... 7 
Merchants National Bank ....... « 
Metropolitan National Bank ..... 6 
National Bank of Commerce . & 
National Market Bank, Brighton. . 6 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury. 8 
National Shawmut Bank ........ 10 
National Union Bank ..........- ee 
National Security Bank .......... 12 
New Engiand National Bank ~ © 
Old Boston National Bank ..... » = 
Peoples’ National Bank, Roxbury.. 6 
Second National Bank ......... coe 26 
South End National Bank jones © 
State National Bank ...........00. 7 
Webster & Atlas National Bank... 7 
Winthrop National Bank ......... 10 
*No public sales. 
BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 
Div 
Name. Rate 
American Trust CO. cccsccsiccccce 8 
Day Biete Trast Co. 2c cvvcrscnces 7 
Benecen TEust CO. cciccvcsccuceces 8 
Rees Gee TK GT. CB. cies cccces 14 
ee I RR: Sa hon bs pte ee aw ewe 12 
a a re 5 
Commonwealth Trust Co. ........ 6 
Dorcmester Trmst CO. ccccvcevvsces es 
mmemanee Trust CO. 2. ccccccccccccs we 
SE IE I» oa 4s, 0:0:0.0:4:8-0 50-0 6 
International Trust Co. ........... 16 
eo ie eer oe 
meastanen Th] Te CG occ ccviceces 6 
Mechanica Trust CO. ..cccccrvccces 6 
New England Trust Co. .......... 15 
Cee: COMeee THOM OR. occ cticcscces 20 
oe 2 a a. Se 6 
State Street Trust Co. ..csccovecs * 8 
United States Trust Co. .......... 12 





* No public sales. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, 


Asked. 


385 
563 
130 
165 
1120 
210 
300 


members 
Exchanges, 60 


Last 

Sale. 
140 
103% 
140 
218 
328% 
181% 
165 
250% 
122 
172% 
102 
167 
315 
186% 

. 

152 
125% 
130 
227% 
104% 
175% 
165% 
325 


Last 
Sale. 


345 
* 


185 
369 


625 


BANK STOCKS. 


members 


New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 


Monroe St., Chicago. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Bankers National Bank.... 8 = 
Calumet National Bank.... 6 
9 


Commercial National Bank. 1 384 


238 
340 
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INVESTMENTS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


inental National Bank. 8 320 325 
jong Exchange Nat. Bank. 12 383 387 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 10 221 225 
First National Bank ....... 16 480 485 
First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 10 240 He 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 8 187 191 
Hamilton National Bank... 5 136 138 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

EE cade oaineen ese eees 12 252 262 
Monroe National Bank .... 4 131 141 
Nat. Bank of the Republic... 8 202 205 
National City Bank ....... 6 190 200 
National Produce Bank .... .. 130 135 
Prairie National Bank .... .. 140 ote 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


American Tr. & Sav. Bank. 8 268 272 
Austin State Bank ........ «. 275 oes 
Central Trust. CO. ...cccces 7 170 173 
Chicago City Bank ........ 10 174 178 
Chicago Savings Bank ..... 6 139 143 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 10 189 196 
Drexel State Bank ........ 10 172 nauk 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 180 189 
Englewood State Bank..... 6 110 113 
Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank.... 8 300 ees 
Hibernian Banking Assn... 8 226 230 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank. .16-4ex. 505 520 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank. 7 119 122 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 5 112 115 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 12 400 400 
Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 119 121 
Northern Trust Co. ....... 8 303 320 
Peoples Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 160 175 
Prairie State ........e..00- 8 250 ase 
Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank. 8 155 

Railway Exchange Bank... 4 115 cate 
ee eer ar 150 155 
South Chicago Sav. Bank... 6 130 135 
State Bank of Chicago.... 12 290 300 
Stock Yards Savings Bank. 8 210 eos 
Union Stock Yds. State Bk. 6 125 130 
er 8 320 cee 
Western Tr. & Sav. 6 155 160 
Woodlawn Trust Co. ...... 6 124 126 


A FAMOUS BANK NOTE. 


NE day about the year 1818 George 
Cruikshank was passing Newgate on 
his way to the exchange when, seeing 

a crowd collected, he went forward to learn 
what was the matter and saw that it was 
the execution of several men and women. 
He was horrified at the spectacle and on 
inquiring learned that the woman was be- 
ing hanged for passing counterfeit one 
pound notes. He learned also that this pun- 
ishment was quite a common thing, even 
though the poor wretches often sinned in 
ignorance, being the dupes of men who 
sent them to buy some trifles and return 
the change to them. Wrung with pity and 
with shame, Cruikshank went home and im- 
mediately, under the inspiration of his feel- 
ing, sketched a grotesque caricature of a 
bank note. He called it a bank restriction 
note—not to be imitated. He represented 
on it a place of execution, with spaces about 
filled with halters and manacles, a figure 
of Britannia devouring her children and 
transport ships bearing the lucky or un- 
lucky ones who had escaped death to Van 
Dieman’s Land, or Australia, while in place 
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of the well known signature of Abraham 
Newland was that of “J. Ketch.” 

He had just finished this when his pub- 
lisher, Hone, entered and, seeing it, begged 
to have it for publication. So Cruikshank 
etched it and gave it to Hone, who ex- 
hibited it for sale in his window with start- 
ling effect. Crowds quickly began to gather 
and purchased so eagerly that the issue was 
soon exhausted. 

Cruikshank was kept hard at work mak- 
ing more etchings. The crowds grew so 
great that the street was blocked, and the 
mayor had to send soldiers to clear it. 
Hone realized over £700 in a few days. 
London Standard. 





A SERIOUS MISTAKE. 


O*E of San Francisco’s banks had an: 
experience recently that fairly left it 
gasping for breath. Also the expe- 
rience cost it a couple of hundred dollars. 
A man from the firm of Johnson & 
Nelson asked the paying teller for $6 in 
nickels. The teller shoved over a paper 
roll of coin. 

When the rolls were opened they were 
discovered to contain five-dollar gold pieces 
—120 of ’em, totalling $600. The customer 
nearly fainted. Then he asked the paying 
teller if he hadn’t made a mistake. 

The paying teller hadn’t seen the contents 
of the package. Besides, it is the policy of 
every bank to inculcate the doctrine of its 
infallibility. 

“We never make mistakes,” was the calm 
reply. 

The customer left, scratching his head. 

Some hours later he was reached by a 
frantic telephone call. But by that time 
the customer thoroughly understood that 
the bank never made mistakes. 

The bank got back all except $200 of its. 
extra money by the process of buying it 
back. 


A NEW BOOK ON GREAT FOR- 
TUNES. 


ISS ANNA YOUNGMAN’S §inter- 
esting and valuable new book on “The 
Economic Causes of Great Fortunes” 

will be issued by this company this month. 
Miss Youngman, who is connected with the 
department of economics at Wellesley Col- 
lege, has given her subject careful study and 
close research. Her book will be read with 
interest and profit by all students of eco- 
nomic subjects. The new book will be is- 
sued in attractive and readable form, mak- 
ing a volume of 200 pages, bound in red 
cloth, with title in gold. The price will be 
$1.50 net. 








REMARKABLE GROWTH OF THE COAL AND 
IRON NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 


HEN the Coal and Iron National 


Bank of the City of New York was 
organized, in April, 1904, it had a 
capital of $300,000, surplus $180,000. The 


As the business was further extended and 
enlarged even the capitalization of $500,000 
proved inadequate. On July 14, of the 
present year, $500,000 additional capital 





JOHN T. SPROULL 
President Coal and Iron National Bank. 


bank was a success from the start, and the 
increase in its business developed so rapidly 
that it became desirable in June, 1907, to 
increase the capital to $500,000. Thereaf- 
ter the earnings grew in proportion, and 
the following year dividend was increased 
from six per cent. to ten per cent. 
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was added, bringing the present capital up 
to $1,000,000. This increase was effected by 
the declaration of a 100 per cent. cash divi- 
dend out of the bank’s surplus and the use 
of this money for subscription by the stock- 
holders at par, thus leaving a surplus and 
profits in excess of $300,000. 
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DAVID TAYLOR 
2nd Vice-President Coal and Iron National Bank. 


For four years the bank was an associate 
member of the New York Clearing-House 
Association. On July 27, 1909, at a special 
meeting of the association, called for that 
purpose, the bank was elected to full mem- 
bership. It was a most complimentary ac- 
tion, in view of the fact that there are but 
fifty members in the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation. 

The Coal and Iron National Bank of New 
York is a desirable correspondent for the 
small country bank, and its wonderful 
growth has been largely attained by culti- 
vating this particular class of business. The 


bank’s relations with customers are con- 
ducted with a keen appreciation of the fact 
that the interest of the bank and its de- 
positors are essentially mutual. 

Full credit must also be given to the ex- 
ecutive staff for their loyal efforts in be- 
half of the institution over which they pre- 
side. These officials are John T. Sproull, 
president; Anthony A. Lisman, vice-presi- 
dent; David ‘Taylor, 2nd_ vice-president; 
Addison H. Day, cashier; H. J. Dorgeloh, 
assistant cashier. 

On the directorate of the Coal and Iron 
National Bank of New York there are 
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thirty men, representing almost every line 
of business. Undoubtedly their connections 
with this bank have brought it in touch with 





PHOTO BY LIPPINCOTT, N. Y. 
A. H. DAY 


Cashier Coal and Iron National Bank, 
New York City. 


many of the largest industrial and railroad 
interests in the country. 

The directors are: Francis J. Arend, 
treasurer Delaval Separator Co.; Wm. G. 
Besler, vice-president and general manager 
Central Railroad of New Jersey; D. G. 
Boissevain, director Kansas City Southern 
R. R., director Rock Island Company; M. F. 
Burns, president Burns Brothers, coal; 
George H. Campbell, general supt. B. & O. 
R. R., vice-president S. I. Rapid Transit 
R. R.; Daniel F. Connor, Whitney & Kem- 
merer, wholesale coal; Alfred A. Cook, 
Leventritt, Cook & Nathan; Henry L. De 
Forest, 143 Liberty street; Allison Dodd, 
director Burns Brothers, coal; H. W. 
Douty, real estate agent, Central Railroad 
of N. J.; W. Butler Duncan, Jr., Have- 
meyer estate; George D. Harris, of George 
D. Harris & Co., coal; John C. Juhring, 
vice-president, Francis H. Leggett & Co.; 
Albert B. Kerr, Zabriskie, Murray, Sage & 
Kerr; Anthony A. Lisman, of A. A. Lis- 
man & Co.; E. E. Loomis, vice-president, 
D. L. & W. R. R.; James A. McGraw, 
president, McGraw Publishing Co.; John 
A. Middleton, first vice-president, Lehigh 
Valley R. R., vice-president Lehigh Valley 
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Coal Co.; James H. Parker, president, Mu- 
tual Alliance Trust Co., director, National 
Bank of Commerce; Edwin H. Peck, of 
E. H. & W. J. Peck, coffees; Wm. S. Rodie, 
president, North River Coal Co.; George 
Sheffield, of Sheffield & McCullough, mem- 
bers of New York Stock Exchange; John 
T. Sproull, president; Wm. H. Taylor, pres- 
ident, Goodwin Car Co.; David Taylor, sec- 
ond vice-president; Stephen H. Voorhees, 
agent Royal Bank of Canada; G. O. Water- 
man, treasurer, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., treasurer, Central R. R. of N. J.; 





PHOTO BY LIPPINCOTT, N. Y. 
H. J. DORGELOH 


Assistant Cashier Coal and Iron National 
Bank, New York City. 


Samuel Weil, Samuel Weil & Son; Wm. H. 
Woodin, American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 

The bank’s statement at the close of busi- 
ness July 15, 1909, was as follows: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ............ $3,136,430.73 
ie eS Pere 410,000.00 
Other stocks and bonds ......... 1,952,370.31 


Due from banks 
Cash and exchange 


LIABILITIES. 


COMIIRE GOREN cc civis ddccsesice.s Bee 
Surplus and profits (earned)..... 303,934.72 
Circulation (eeese ‘ 401,400.00 
TIED one .ct ower ese wo 0'0 6'0 86 -we ite wees 6,550,015.96 
PNEVe TOF CHBOS ccc ccccccvcescs 7,424.58 
eee ee 180.00 


$8,262,955.26 











N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America: but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.—Theodore Roosevelt. 








THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN 
MEXICO. 


By George D. Cook. 







HE late financial crisis, which resulted in 1898) it is now estimated at some seven 
in a stringent money market in al hundred million dollars gold. This is un- 
the large financial centers of the doubtedly due to a_ better and clearer 

world, brought to the attention of invest- 
ors all classes of securities, especially the 
ones relating to foreign bonds, not the 
least among which were the Mexican gov- 
ernment, state and municipal bonds. 

The very slight depreciation in the value 
of these securities, caused much favorable 
comment by prominent bankers, but evi- 



































q dentiy the fair rate of interest, the fact 
that the bonds have been so generally dis- 
tributed throughout the world, and the high 
credit of Mexico, are good reasons for the 
steadiness of the Mexican securities. 

Below are some very interesting figures 
showing the wonderful increase in the Re- 
public’s revenues from 1895 to 1909: 
Ordinary 
Fiscal Revenue 
Years. in cash. 
ee, AOE Ree $50,521,470 
BOP OMINS 6 6ic.0s 0's 0s nlecieiers 51,500,628 
SON Ps os eseneesecones 52,697,984 
ce re 60.139,212 
4 DONNIE voices ceeccecases 64,261,076 
| SOOO IEE Ss codecs ravens saa we 62,998,804 
BOGE NNO is: 6 koe diesen cces 66,147,048 
PPREOINON GS Ss cdlvasard baseden 76.023,416 


1903-1904 86,473,800 
5 EE ree ae 92,083,886 
? AINE ch occcccomesees . 101,972,623 


PP oo vicina teense es 113.000,000 
ig ase destacrveateraramiaaee 96,611,549 
UGE git6 te ccomcncrimes 103,385,000 


Another important item is that Mexico 
never has any deficit, but always makes its 
budget come within its revenues. 





The growth of American investments in George D. Cook. 
Mexico, is a credit to the sagacity and_ good 
business judgment of discriminating in- understanding regarding the stability and 
vestors; and while this movement com-  conservativeness of Mexican finances. 
menced at a comparatively recent rate (the While the Federal Government does not 
' first to amount to anything having been guarantee the loans of states and munici- 
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Capital fully paid . 
Reserve Fund - 
Deposits - - = = 


BRANCHES :—Parral and Oaxaca. 


throughout Mexico. 


GEO. I. HAM, President 
IRA BRISCO, Asst. to President 


palities with the exception of three of the 
states where the bonds were issued for 
harbor improvements, ports of entry, etc., 
it does give careful supervision to all state 
and municipal issues, advising the proper 
authorities not to make any debt unless 
the principal and interest can be properly 
and promptly met from its regular annual 
revenues. 

The laws of Mexico are much the same as 
those of the United States, with one im- 
portant exception, which is that the states 
of Mexico may be sued for a debt, while 








Federal Banking Co. 


OF MEXICO CITY 


1A SAN FRANCISCO NO. 15 


$250,000.00 CAPITAL 


Banking matters and col- 
lections attended to in every 
section of the Republic of 
Mexico. 


Correspondence _ solicited 
with a view to Banking re- 
lations. 


OFFICERS 


T. R. CRUMP, President 
J. H. CHRISTEN, Vice-President 
LOUIS J. LOUBENS, Vice-President 
Wm. E. POWELL, Manager 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Principal Correspondents 


The Liberty National Bank, New York 
The Union Nat’l Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Comptoir National d’Escompte, De Paris 
The Union Discount Co. of London, Ltd. 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin, Germany 





The United States Banking Co., S. A. 


Corner Ave. San Francisco and San Juan de Letran 
CITY OF MEXICO 


Agents throughout the Republic of Mexico. 
all the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Cuba and Europe. 
Member American Bankers’ Association. 


M. ELSASSER, Ist Vice-President 





H,. J. MORDEN and G. K. STEWART, Managers 






- = $2,000,000.00 
- = = 640,000.00 
- s 7,584,655.93 
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Special facilities for collections 

















JOHN T. JUDD, 2d Vice-President 



































this is not so in the United States. When 
this fact was brought to the attention of 
one of New York city’s most prominent 
attorneys, he was not only agreeably sur- 
prised, but invested some of his own per- 
sonal funds in the securities. 

The wonderful richness of the country 
and the economical and able management of 
President Diaz, surrounded as he is by 
capable assistants, contributes very largely 
to the high credit of the nation. In this 
connection, it is quite pertinent to say that 
it is scarcely possible that a man as wise 
as President Diaz has not looked forward 
far enough into the future and provided as 
much as possible for the continuation of the 
present policy. Mexican debtor countries, 
without a doubt, thoroughly believe the 
present financial policy will be carried out 
after the Diaz regime. Probably the best 
evidence of the faith of the debtor nations 
is the fact that all of the Mexican securi- 
ties extend beyond what will in all probabil- 
ity be the natural life of President Diaz, 
yet this fact has in no wise retarded or 
affected the sale of these securities. 

Much credit is due to Mexico for her 
decision in adopting a gold basis of fifty 
cents on the dollar, thereby establishing a 
uniform rate of exchange, which has proved 
most advantageous to the Republic. There 
seems to be no reason, should she continue 
her increased revenues, why she should not 
eventually adopt a basis of one hundred 
cents on the dollar and take her rightful 
place financially among the leading nations 
of the world. 

While there are a great many opportuni- 
ties offered in Mexico for investment in in- 
dustrials, any one, before investing, should 
use careful and conservative judgment, and 
if this is properly done, there is no reason 
for hesitating to make an investment in a 
Mexican industrial. 

The government ownership of railroads 
has always been an open question, but with 
Mexico it is different as there were only two 
main lines to consolidate; this was done and 
has proven very successful and the securi- 
ties arising therefrom have found a ready 
and advancing market. 











AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MEXICAN 
WEST COAST. 


American Capital and Enterprise Being Attracted by Our Neighboring Republic. 


HE development of the West Coast of 
Mexico constitutes one of the re- 
markable features of the present 

commercial and agricultural era. American 
capital has found a safe and none the less 
profitable field for exploitation, and the 
redictions of careful investigators as to 
the great future of the West Coast country 
justify the belief that the stream of Amer- 
ican dollars turned into the Mexican land 
of romance and mystery will flow back in 
multiplied proportions. 


PromMINENT AMERICAN FINANCIERS At- 
TRACTED BY THE WEALTH OF THIS 
REGION. 


The development of this region is con- 
ducted on a basis of permanency. That is 
why E. H. Harriman, Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, James J. Hill, John Hays Hammond 
and other Americans of large financial im- 
portance have invested immense sums there. 
Wher Mr. Harriman began to extend his 
gigantic railroad building operations down 
into the Mexican West Coast country, peo- 
ple began to realize to some extent the 
wealth of the vast territory, contiguous to 
the American boundaries and along the 
Gulf of California, for Mr. Harriman does 
not capitalize dreams. His operations are 
not stimulated by chimerical probabilities. 
He has extended his Southern Pacific Sys- 
tem southward from Arizona through the 
Mexican States of Sonora and Sinaloa to 
tap the vast richness of the country that 
has lain dormant for centuries awaiting the 
call of militant American industry. 


BEGINNING OF AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The development of the mines first 
brought the outriders into Mexico, as was 
the case with California in the past; and 
again, as in California, it is the agricultural 


- wealth that, originally neglected, or over- 


looked, has now become the principal basis 
for the stirring activities of the present 
along the fertile alluvial lands of the Mex- 
ican West Coast. Where these lands are 
not watered, they have in the past been 
considered useless for the purposes of cul- 
tivation; but to-day, as in various of the 
Western American States, the installation 





Heniquen Plant, Used for Making Rope. 


of irrigating systems, fed by neighboring 
rivers, etc., renders them luxuriantly pro- 
ductive. 

But the soil of the Mexican West Coast 
is more variedly productive than that of 
the Western States of the Union. The 
region is a continuation of California, ex- 
cept for the artificialities of governmental 
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The Largest Mortgage Bank in the Republic. 3 to 6 Per Cent. Interest Paid on Deposits 


Mortgage Bonds Redeemable at 25 Years by Drawings with an Interest 
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Capitalists will find these Bonds a Safe and Easy Means of Investments. 
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SONORA 












MAIN OFFICE: 
HERMOSILLO, MEXICO 


BRANCHES IN 


Guaymas, Nogales, Chihuahua, 
Alamos 












Capital, paid up, $1,500,000 
Surplus, $1,000,000 





We have Agents in almost every 
place and mining camp in 


SONORA AND SINALOA 







Map Showing Location of Santa Cruz y La Poza 
Ranch. 


A General Banking 
Business Transacted 








boundaries, with the added advantage of a 
tropical climate. 










Foreign Exchange, Gold and Silver Bul- 
lion bought and sold. Collections 
carefully made and promptly 
accounted for. 


A Typrtcat Case oF Mopern AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN MExico. 


















The broad tract owned by the Sonora 
Land and Irrigation Company, in the State 
of Sonora, affords a striking illustration of 
what progressive Americans are doing to 
take advantage of the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the Mexican West Coast. This 
tract. covering 141,000 acres, eight-tenths 
of which is either already under cultiva- 
tion or capable of being rendered so by 
means of irrigation, adjoins the route of 
the Sonora division of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad. The plantation parallels 
the track for about fifteen miles. 















OUR LAND DEPARTMENT 


Will furnish upon application reliable in- 
formation on farm, ranch and timber lands 
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LATIN 


The plantation, or ranch, is the historical 
Santa Cruz and La Poza ranch. The his- 
torical side of this region should not be 
overlooked. The _ fertile valleys, broad 
plains and mineral-laden hills have been 
the prizes of conquest, and the Indians 
fought to preserve these fair expanses from 
the inroads of their copper-colored rivals 
as well as from those of the Mexicans and 
American “pale faces.” It is the land of 
the Yaquis and the Papagos. Here the 
tribes gloried in the expanses of river- 
watered lowland, and gathered their crops. 
Here the braves hurriedly pointed the way 
into the hills for their squaws and young 
ones when war danger threatened. Here 
were bloody battles fought, to prepare the 
land for days of peace, when those who had 
not fought reaped the rewards the land pro- 
vided for those who died in agony. 

Much of the popularity of this territory 
with the Indians, aside from the natural 
fertility of the soil, arose from the plenti- 
fulness of choice game. In the past the 
huntsman never returned empty-handed, for 
deer and gamebirds, quail, etc., were ob- 
tainable in surprising numbers. Wild tur- 
keys blackened the tree limbs at night and 
strutted through the bushes by day. ‘lhe 
same conditions exist to-day. The denizons 
of the wildwoed proved too numerous for 
even the dexterous, hunger-spurred Indians 
to exterminate, and the huntsman_ to- 
day has most enviable opportunities to re- 
plenish his larder with venison and other 
game. 


A Scene or Historic INTerest. 


To recur to the historical side. On the 
Santa Cruz and La Poza Ranch property 
is found a romantic memento in the shape 
of a monument erected to the memory of 
a French colonel, who was one of the aides 
of the ambitious but ill-fated Emperor 
Maximilian, who lost his life in the attempt 
of France to gain a foothold on the Amer- 
ican continent. 

Here it was that General Nelson A. Miles, 
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of the United States army, pursued the 
warlike Geronimo, when that famed chief- 
tain was making his last stand against the 
whites. Geronimo was captured along the 
Yaqui River by a force smaller than his 
own, a tribute to the stamina and fearless- 
ness of the American soldier. 

General Miles began his campaign against 
the Apaches in 1886, when brigadier-gen- 
eral, in command of the Department of 
Missouri. His primitive force consisted of 
three regiments of infantry and four of 
cavalry. It was after a most hazardous 
campaign and after weeks of strenuous 
effort, on the heels of a flying but treacher- 
ous foe, that General Miles pursued the 
Apaches through Sonora and attacked them 
on the banks of the Yaqui River. Geronimo 
and his hideously painted and _ scarred 
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View of Garden— Two-Year Old Date Palms in the Distance. 


braves surrendered to the chief of the pale- 
faces. Shortly after this Naichi (Natchez), 
the hereditary chief of the Apaches, capitu- 
lated with three hunderd and forty war- 
riors. 

The Yaquis have made trouble in Sonora 
in the past, but the turbulent ones have 


either been shot by the Mexican troops or 
deported to distant points. Many of the 
Papagos, in fact all of them that might re- 
volt against the supremacy of the white 
man, have also been deported. 

Cortez, the Spanish adventurer and ex- 
plorer, encamped in and crossed Sonora, 
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Uncultivated Growth of Corn. 


and relics of his occupation in the shape 
of crumbling ruins of stone defenses, erect- 
ed against his many native foes, are found 
to-day on the Santa Cruz and La Poza 
Ranch. The company plans to remove 
some of the relics found on the plantation 
to their central office, at 42 Broadway, New 
York city, where they will be placed on ex- 
hibition, with the consent of the Mexican 
Government. Cortez traversed this section 
in 1535, when after humiliating the kindly- 
souled monarch, Montezuma, he pushed 
northwestward and discovered the Peninsula 
and Gulf of California. 


LocaTION OF THE RANCH. 


This ranch is located twelve miles south 
of Hermosillo, the capital of the State of 
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structs sewerage systems, etc. | 
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Sonora, and three hundred and fifty miles 
nearer Chicago than is Los Angeles. The 
atlvantage of this location is apparent in 
that it places a tropical garden in ready 
communication with American markets. 
The ranch, formerly operated under the 
crude Mexican methods, is calculated to re- 
spond materially to American innovations 
other than those identified with irrigating 
land that is unproductive only through lack 
of moisture. Improved implements and 
farming machinery replace the antiquated 
methods of the Mexicans. Traction en- 
gines and steam-plows will enable the land 
te be cultivated to its absolute maximum 
capacity. The day of the old-style Mexi- 
can ploughing, with eight to ten mules to a 
plough, has passed. With the aid of a 
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traction engine, a strip of ground forty 
feet wide can be ploughed at the rate of 
three miles an hour. 


A Variety oF VALvuABLE Propwucts, 


The crops raised on the ranch, even un- 
der the handicap of Mexican methods, show 
a markedly large output to the acre, in 
spite of the fact that Mexican farming 
provides for very little care of the crops 
while growing. In 1907 on this estate corn 
sown and raised after the Mexican method 
on 600 acres brought a return of $18,000 
above all costs. The increase in profits re- 
sulting from the installation of up-to-date 
processes and labor-saving machinery, etc., 
is susceptible of actual demonstration. A 
wide market for corn exists in Mexico itself. 
Large quantities are imported into the Re- 
public, where it sells for seventy-five cents 
(gold) per bushel. Wheat, barley, hay, 
cotton, citrus fruits, tomatoes, fancy vege- 
tables, melons, dates and figs are products 
of the soil of the Santa Cruz and La Poza 
Ranch, which are never at a loss for a mar- 
ket. The demand for frijoles (a_ staple 
bean) and garbanza (a popular kind of 


small pea) is by no means confined to Mex- 
ico, where they are consumed in large quan- 
tities. Several European countries, Spain 
in particular, import immense quantities of 
garbanza. ‘The frijoles are a staple food 
of Mexico, served everywhere, and eaten by 
all classes. : 

From fifty to sixty bushels of corn are 
raised per acre; wheat, thirty to sixty 
bushels; frijoles and garbanza, 100 bushels, 
and from six to eight crops of alfalfa are 
gathered every twelve months. Leaving 
the American markets out of consideration 
the demand for farm products in Mexico 
itself exceeds the supply by a wide mar- 
gin, because comparatively little attention 
has been paid to intelligent farming. It 
is estimated by experts that nine-tenths of 
all foodstuffs for both man and beast are 
imported. 

The hennequin plant, from which high 
quality rope is manufactured, grows to per- 
fection in the soil of this ranch. Twenty 
million dollars’ worth of the raw material 
was sent out of the country last year to the 
United States alone. 

The timber is no mean 


item. A _ heavy 
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growth of mesquite and ironwood and 
other trees suitable for fuel and construc- 
tion work is found in the lower sections of 
the ranch, although the northern part of 
the valley is pretty well cut cver. A mar- 
ket for timber and fuel is found close at 
hand among the various mines. For in- 
stance, the E] Colorado gold mine is located 
seven miles from the boundary of the 
ranch. Ironwood, in addition to being 
used for shoring up in mines, is used for 
railroad ties, ctc. 


The soil of the region covered by this 


ranch when desired. Several hundred date 
palms are already bearing their clusters 
of saccharine fruit, for which a market is 
never lacking. A_ section of the ranch 
will undoubtedly be devoted to extending 
this industry. 


Vatve Resuttinc From Irrica- 


TION. 


INCREASED 


Of course, the full limit of the productive 
possibilities of this ranch, like others along 
the Mexican West Coast, will never be 
reached until the irrigation system is per- 





Bunches of Grapes Measuring Seventeen Inches; also GardentVegetables. 


ranch is found to be adapted to raising 
large quantities of oranges of fine quality. 
The planting of orange groves will be one 
of the chief activities of the company. 

The almost limitless grazing ground 
makes the raising of cattle and horses com- 
paratively easy. The company has exclu- 
sive government rights for grazing on be- 
tween seventy and eighty thousand acres 
of upland. The company also owns the 
right to purchase on or before 1912 40,000 
acres of additional valley land adjoining 
the main estate. 

Eucalyptus trees grow readily on _ this 
ranch. The untillable twenty per cent. of 
the land will, so far as possible, be utilized 
for growing these trees. They can be cut in 
from seven to ten years for timber yielding 
from $2,000 to $2,800 an acre. This has 
been shown by the United States Govern- 
ment Reports. This timber can also be 
used for construction purposes on the 


fected. But it is this fact that has served 
largely to attract American capital, for the 
unimproved land is obtained at prices which 
must be considered ridiculously low, in view 
of its value when the continuous water sup- 
ply has been obtained. For instance, the 
Richardson Construction Company, repre- 
senting the Harriman-Whitney-Hammond 
interests, bought thousands of acres on the 
West Coast at eighty-one cents an acre. 
They have sold thousands of acres to home- 
seekers, and are now selling it with water 
rights at twenty-five dollars an acre, with 
a further raise in price momentarily im- 
minent. 

The Santa Cruz and La Poza Ranch own- 
ers demonstrate that by the expenditure of 
several thousand dollars a complete irriga- 
tien system can be established which will 
enable the company to bring under cultiva- 
tion 90,000 acres of richest soil in addition 
to the 10,000 acres that can already be 
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farmed under the present Mexican method 


of irrigation. As this land will yield an 
average of thirty dollars an acre (gold), the 
value of the irrigated land will be in ex- 
cess of $200 per acre. 

The former or Mexican system of irriga- 
tion consisted of flooding the land indis- 
criminately. This is known as the “flood 
system.” The water was turned upon the 
land from the La Poza River, which runs 
through the ranch. The water was diverted 
from the river by means of rough, crude 
embankments and ditches, and it was 
promptly absorbed by the soil. The flood 
season of July and August was always 
chosen for this work. Then the crops of 
corn, wheat, etc., were sown broadcast. 

But the present plans will show a vast 
improvement over that promiscuous, ex- 
travagant, ill-directed procedure. The fact 
that the ranch lies on both sides of the La 
Poza River renders the matter of obtain- 
ing an all-the-vyear-round supply of water 
to feed irrigation ditches, scientifically 
planned and constructed, more simple than 
is usually the case where a water supply 
must be artificially procured. A dam will 
be constructed across the La Poza River, 
the site for which has already been selected. 
The barrier will cress the stream at a point 
where two chains of hills, running almost 
parallel, slant upward in the shape of a V, 
and approach to less than three-quarters of 
a mile of each other. 

The length of the dam, connecting the 
two lines of hills, will be 2,900 feet. At 
the site of the dam, bed rock, to which its 
foundations are of course to be carried, is 
found at an average depth of fifteen feet. 
When the storage dam is completed, fully 
100,000 acres can be put under cultivation, 
and the corapany will then be able either 
to operate one of the largest farms of the 
world or sell three-quarters of its land to 
colonists, with water rights, at prices rang- 
ing from $100 to $200 per acre. 

The dam will enable the company to hold 
enough water in reserve to give adequate 
supply when the river runs low and at all 
seasons of the year. Thus the planting of 
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crops will not have to be delayed on ac- 
count of lack of moisture. 


Water Supriy—CuHaAracter OF Sort. 


Water is found on this ranch at all points 
where the surface is not rocky at a depth 
of from six to eight feet. This is an ap- 
parent advantage, and one that is not found 
in very many sections of Mexico distant 
from the West Coast. The soil of the val- 
ley is a fine silt, from forty to sixty feet 
deep, the product of centuries of deposit 
by the waters of the La Poza River. The 
soil, carried down from the mountains and 
hills by the river, owes much of its rich- 
ness to the manner by which its present 
formation was gained. Thus it is com- 
parable to the famous delta of the Missis- 
sippi, and the Nile Delta, for although the 
ground does not lie at the mouth of a river 
discharging into some larger body of water, 
yet the formative processes were the same, 
and as on the Mississippi and Nile deltas, 
cctton can be raised, so it can be raised 
on the Santa Cruz and La Poza Ranch, and 
on other estates on the Mexican West 
Coast. Egyptian cotton, which brings 
seven cents a pound more than the cotton 
of the Southern States of the Union, is 
being raised in this section, and tests show 
that it here reaches the Egyptian standard 
of excellence. It has been found impossi- 
ble to raise Egyptian cotton successfully in 
the United States. 

The average rainfall for the past eighteen 
years has been 113-10 inches, of which 
eight inches has fallen during the months 


of July, August and September. The 
maximum temperature of 115 degrees 
Fahrenheit is reached in June and _ the 
minimum of thirty-eight degrees in De- 


cember. The minimum temperature is sev- 
eral degrees above that of the warmest 
parts of the United States, viz., Southern 
California, Arizona and Florida. 


AN 


The labor problem often enters seriously 
into the question of the success or failure 
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of an enterprise like the Santa Cruz and 
La Poza Ranch. The scarcity of labor at 
one time hindered the growth of California, 
and later, when labor became obtainable, it 
developed that the wages demanded were 
so high as to constitute another severe 
handicap. Happily for the men who are 
turning the neglected acres of Western 
Mexico into broad, productive gardens, the 
question of labor is one that is not difficult 
to solve. At the ranch under consideration, 
for instance, the fact that the country has 
been habited for centuries is responsible 
for the presence of numbers of the peasant 
classes who work for low pay, and men 
adapted to the more responsible labor as 
well are not lacking. Laborers can be se- 





Watering-Trough, Made from Natural Cement. 


cured at the rate of from fifty cents to one 
dollar (Mexican) a day. Skilled labor 
costs one dollar (gold) a day. For ex- 
ample, at the latter rate, can be employed 
good blacksmiths, wheelwrights, engineers 
and harness makers. The admitted cheap- 
ness of labor, in fact, is one of the reasons 
why keen American capitalists have been 
willing to invest money along the West 
Coast. 
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urally are appreciated and recognized by 
President Diaz and other officials. Conse- 
quently, a broad policy of encouraging in- 
vestment by foreigners has been promul- 
gated. The Mexican Government has bor- 
rowed millions of dollars in the United 
States to be used in improving railroads, 
building bridges and in subsidizing the kind 





A Pea Field in Full Bloom, January 8, 1909. 


of improvements under way on the Santa 
Cruz and La Poza Ranch, relating to dam 
building and irrigation. The protection and 
encouragement of the Government have 
been found greatly to facilitate the opera- 
tions of newcomers in the Republic. One 
effect of this policy has been to divert to 
various of the Mexican States homeseekers 
from the United States of the class that 
have formerly been overflowing into the 
Canadian Northwest. This overflow into 
Mexico particularly benefits localities with- 
in easy reach of the American border, like 
the Santa Cruz and La Poza Ranch, and 
the migration of the homesteaders south- 
ward is generally believed to be one of the 
reasons why Mr. Harriman, Mr. Whitney, 
Mr. Hammond and Professor Leigh Hunt, 
of Iowa University, secured control of 360,- 


000 acres in a section not far distant to 
the south of the ranch under considera- 
tion. 

RatLway FAciLities AND AVAILABLE 


MarkKETs. 


The Sonora division of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad does more than connect the 
Santa Cruz and La Poza Ranch with the 
markets of the United States. It brings 
it into close contact with the rapidly-grow- 
ing cities of Guaymas and Hermosillo. 
These cities, in addition to forming local 
markets for ranch products, are centers of 
communication and shipping. Hermosillo 
(aptly meaning, “The Little Beauty”) is a 
city of about 15,000 inhabitants, on the 
verge of a broad and beautiful valley, and 
shadowed by a mountain of marble. A 
city of antiquity, yet this picturesque cap- 
ital of the State of Sonora hums with the 
spirit of energy, a striking contrast to what 
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has become the Americati idea of Mexican 
life. True, the sleepy Manana atmosphere 
will probably never disappear entirely, but 
a complete telephone system, stone-paved 
streets lighted by electricity, and street- 
cars are indications of the advent of north- 
ern progressiveness. It is the center not 
only of rich agricultural districts, but of 
great mining industries as well, having 
such camps as Minas Prietas, Zubiate, 
Gabilan, Copete, Verde Grande, ete. It 
has the Government buildings, public 
squares, banking-houses, flour-mill, electric 
light plant, cracker and clothing factories, 
first-class hotel, brewery, ice plant, ete. On 
long, pleasant, winter evenings a military 
band from one of the Mexican regiments 
plays stirring or romantic music, as_ the 
case may be, on the Plaza Zaragora, a pub- 
lic square, filled with fruit and flower trees 
and great groves of palms. 


Numerovs ArrractivE FEATURES. 


In the surrounding country are many 
points of interest, large orange plantations, 
old churches and ancient mission houses. 
From September to May the climate is irre- 


sistibly attractive. Hermosillo is twelve 
miles from the Santa Cruz and La Poza 
Ranch. 


Guaymas is located on Guaymas Bay, an 
arm of the Gulf of California. It is, like 
Hermosillo, a city of beauty, and has a 
population of 10,000. Towering red brown 
mountains surround it on all sides, except 
where the deep, clear waters of the Gulf 
flow in to make a superb harbor, filled 
continucusly by steamers from all parts of 
the world. Five lines of steamers sail 
regularly to and from Guaymas to distant 





Section of Open Cut, 20 feet deep, 80 feet long, 
furnishing abundant water to irrigate 
500 acres. 


ports, and these are supplemented by the 
ubiquitous “tramp” steamers that are al- 
ways ready for almost any sort of com- 
mission. 

Guaymas is the central point of the op- 
erations of the Southern Pacific Railroad in 
this region. Branch lines spread in almost 
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View along Arroyo, Showing Grazing Grounds, Unirrigated. 


every direction, and across the bay, at 
Empalme, the railroad has its division 
headquarters, shops and engine sheds. 

Several industrial corporations of inter- 
national scope have factories, warehouses 
and offices at Guaymas. It has splendid 
residences, spacious hotels and well main- 
tained clubs. In addition to its commercial 
activities, the city is blessed by the exist- 
ence of vast beds of delicious oysters in 
the Gulf, and by the ease with which the 
large green turtles, so prized by gastro- 
nomic connoisseurs, are obtained in large 
numbers. 

The country back of Guaymas is dotted 
with mines of known producing ability. 
The annual production of these mines, 
from the State of Sonora alone, exceeds 
sixty million dollars, and, furthermore, 
Guaymas is the port of the Yaqui Valley, 
which is a delta containing a million acres 
of alluvial land where, as northward to the 
American border and beyond, the modern 
propaganda of intense cultivation or “in- 
tensive agriculture,” as described by Mr. 
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Bolton Hall, of New York, and other ex- 
perts, produces results which startle the 
veteran grower as well as the nervous 
novice. 

The quaint old city of Guaymas, like 
beautiful and progressive Hermosillo, is 
feeling the spur of ambition and oppor- 
tunity. It is awakening from years of 
stolid indifference into active accomplish- 
ment, and the call to arise and join in the 
march to industrial and agricultural pros- 
perity has not fallen on unheeding ears. 
Guaymas, like Hermosillo, has realized that 
the stability of time is of value only as a 
foundation on which to build, and that an 
honorable past, while it has its advantages, 
is not to be compared to a successful pres- 
ent, and a golden future, none the less hon- 
orable than the past. 

Guaymas has the principal branch of the 
Bank of Sonora, an institution which, cen- 
tering at Hermosillo, has won the con- 
fidence of the leading men of Mexico, as, 
well as of the responsible Americans doing 
business in the Republic, and of the bankers 
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of such Pacific Coast American cities as San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle and of the 
Canadian cities of Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B. C. Mr. Adolph Bley, the presi- 
dent, is one of the foremost financiers of 
Mexico, and head of Bley Brothers, the 
largest importers in Hermosillo. Mr. Max 
Muller, the vice-president, is a man of 
years of experience in banking in both the 
United States and Germany. The divi- 
dends paid on the capital stock of this 
bank, at the close of the business year of 
1907, were sixteen per cent. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will 
render the West Coast of Mexico an im- 
portant service, in that it will give it a 
short water connection with the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The time of the opening of this artificial 
waterway is not so far off as to be without 
the range of present calculation, and the 
men who are now developing the West 
Coast areas feel confident that they will 
reap a benefit from it that will make the 
dreams of the hardy “Forty-niners” of Cal- 
ifornia’s golden past seem insignificant in- 
deed. 


MEXICAN NOTES. 


—On June 30 the Banco de _ Sonora, 
Hemosillo, with branches in Chihuahua, 
Guaymas, Alamos and Nogales, reported a 
capital of $1,500,000 and surplus of $1,006,- 
505; loans and discounts, $7,071,572; de- 
posits, $6,973,854; cash in central office and 
branches, $1,432,898; total resources, $11,- 
914,634, 


—Martin G. Ribon has been appointed a 
member of the Mexican board of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, to succeed S. M. 
Felton, who resigned and became a member 
of the local board of New York, taking the 
piace of Judge Henry S. Priest. 

That the merger of the Mexican National 
and the Mexican Central under one man- 
agement, and that management the gov- 
ernment’s, has been productive of good re- 
sults is made evident from a statement is- 
sued by the officials concerning the financial 
status of the roads prior to the merger and 
subsequently to it. 

The statement shows that the surplus of 
the earnings of the National, from July 1 
to December 31, 1908, amounted to $354,- 
262.73 and of the Central to $149,574.14, 
making a total of $503,836.87. The gross 
earnings of the two lines after merging 
them has reached the sum of $23,396,696.50, 
from which there is to be deducted for op- 
erating expenses and taxes the amount of 
$13,307,745.74, leaving the net earnings of 
the road at $10,088,950.76. Interest on se- 
curities held by the merger amounting to 
$6,403,840.60, there is a total of net re- 
ceipts of $16,996,628.23. 


The total in fixed charges is shown to 
be $15,020,387.85; the comparison of the 
receipts and expenditures shown as a sur- 
plus of $1,976,240.38. 


—President Taft and President Diaz of 
Mexico are to meet at El Paso, Tex., Octo- 
ber 18. There will be an exchange of greet- 
ings between the two executives, but the 
function will not be of an _ ostentatious 
nature, so far as President Taft is con- 
cerned. 


—The recent trip of the Governor of 
Oaxaca has borne fruit, and a company to 
improve the conditions in the city of Oaxaca 
has been formed with $1,800,000 capital. 
This company is to install water and drain- 
age systems and pave the streets of the 
city of Oaxaca. The city of Oaxaca has 
issued bonds for this company, and the 
firm of Schondube and Neugebeaur have 
purchased the entire issue of bonds. 


—The Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pa- 
cific Railroad Company has been purchased 
by the Mexico Northwestern Railway, which 
has been negotiating for the property since 
early in the spring, when it acquired the 
Chihuahua & Pacific Railroad Company and 
the Sierra Madre & Pacific Railroad, with 
a combined mileage of 107 of completed 
line. All of these roads are in the lumber 
districts of Northwest Mexico, which the 
Mexico Northwestern was organized to de- 
velop. Its newest acquisition, which was one 
of the old enterprises of Col. W. C. Greene, 
is 160 miles long, and extends from E) 
Paso, Texas, to Casas Grandes. 


—A merger has been arranged, to go into 
effect October 1, between the Wells-Fargo 
Express Co. and the National Express Co., 
of Mexico, as to the former company’s 
business in Mexico. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—Gonzales Valencia has been elected 
President of Colombia by the National 
Congress to complete the unexpired term of 
Gen. Rafael Reyes, resigned, which has 
about a year to run. 

Gen. Jorge Holguin, who has been acting 
President since Gen. Reyes abandoned the 
office, withdrew his candidacy, leaving the 
contest between Gonzales Valencia and 
Marco Fidel Suarez. 

Genzales Valencia was Vice-President of 
Colombia in 1905, but resigned in March of 
that year. Recent dispatches from Colom- 
bia credited him with being the leader of 
the revolutionary movement that broke out 
at Barranquilla a month ago, but Senor 
Valencia repudiated that uprising, in spite 
of the fact that he was locally proclaimed 
President. 
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—William Franklin Sands, who was first 
Secretary to the Embassy at Mexico City, 
has been promoted to be Minister to 
Guatemala, and the present Minister, Will- 
jam Heimkel, is transferred to a similar 
diplomatic post to Salvador. Minister 
Sands has been in the diplomatic service 
only a short time, but he has shown re- 
markable adaptability. He is only 36 years 
old, but at the age of 26 he was confidential 
adviser to the Emperor of Korea, a _ posi- 
tion he held for more than five years. 

Minister Heimkel is of French birth, but 
has been a naturalized citizen for many 
years, and has a civil war record. He has 
been in diplomatic service for eight years, 
and was appointed Minister to Guatemala 
March 10, 1908. 


—Through the efforts of Congressman 
William Sulzer of New York and a large 
New York syndicate, President Cabrera is 
negotiating for the refinancing of Guate- 
mala, according to reliable reports re- 
ceived from that country. 

It is stated that Mr. Sulzer has arranged 
through the syndicate to negotiate a loan 
of $25,000,000 for Guatemala. With this 
money it is intended to recall all the paper 
currency of the country at the value of fif- 
teen cents gold on the dollar and place the 
country on a gold basis. 


—After negotiations with various banking 
firms in New York during the last two 
months, the Costa Rican loan of $10,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000 has been arranged by the 
National City Bank through the firm of 
W. R. Grace & Co., who acted as inter- 
mediaries between the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment and the bank. 

The contract was signed on Thursday by 
the representatives of the National City 
Bank and Jose Rehmoser, representing 
Costa Rica, who had been in New York 
since the beginning of May for the purpose 
of negotiating the loan. Mr. Rehmoser 
sailed from Boston July 23 on one of the 
United Fruit Company’s steamships for 
San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica, via 
Port Limon, with the contract which he 
will lay before the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives of the Republic for its ratification. 

It is understood that the agreement with 
the National City Bank covers the funding 
of all debts of Costa Rica, both internal 
and external, which are said to amount to 
over $10,000,000. The time given in the 
contract is fifty years, and the rate of in- 
terest is five per cent. 


—Dr. Ubaldino Amaral has been ap- 
pointed president of the Bank of Brazil at 
Rio, succeeding Dr. Ribeirio. 


—The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has opened a special department 


for Central and South American busi- 
ness. Formerly telegraphic payments in 
certain sections of Central and South Amer- 
ica were made more advantageously via 
Europe, but the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York has perfected arrange- 
ments whereby collections and cable pay- 
ments on these countries are handled direct, 
even in many towns having no_ banking 
facilities. This arrangement will naturally 
result in a large saving in cable tolls, com- 
missions and time. 

In the present gold export movement to 
Argentina since January 1, the largest 
amount has been shipped by the National 
Bank of Commerce. 


—The Uruguayan Senate has passed a 
bill authorizing a concession for the con- 
struction of a railroad from Colonia, a port 
of Uruguay, opposite Buenos Ayres, across 
the republic to San Luis, on the Brazilian 
frontier. 

American interests are concerned in the 
project, which is part of the Pan-American 
railroad development going on all over 
South America. 

This line, when completed, will connect 
with the Brazilian system, probably at 
Bage, and in due course it will be possible 
to travel from Rio Janeiro to Valparaiso 
by rail, with the exception of the short fer- 
ryage between Colonia and Buenos Ayres. 


—New hanks in Brazil are reported by 
Vice-Consul D. P. De Young—a French 
one with a capital of $1,930,000 at Santos, 
and another with $300,000 capital at Porto 
Alegre for aiding the planters. 


—American banking houses are to have 
an opportunity to take part in another for- 
eign loan. Uruguay, according to advices 
reaching the state department, is about to 
negotiate a loan of $6,000,000 at five per 
cent., tax free, for public works. Of the 
amount $2,500,000 is to be devoted to the 
building of roads and the prosecution of 
sanitation work. The remainder is to be 
distributed in the construction of a gov- 
ernment palace, a home for the legislative 
branch of the government, and the con- 
struction of buildings for a military and 
naval academy. 


STATE BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
IN 1909. 


Illinois—Decatur—Oct. 12 and 13. 

Pennsylvania—Bedford Springs—Sept. 7 
and 8. . 

American Bankers’ Association—Chicago 
—Week of Sept. 13. 








HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Banking. 

From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will 
appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as 
possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall 
be to correspond with Tre Bankers Macazine for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and prac- 
tical suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manu- 
scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 












following month’s issue. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


By William M. Rosendale, of the Market and Fulton National Bank of New York, 
President of New York Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 


ANY of us gain our impressions of 
the French from the tales of their 
places of amusement and the stories 

of the pleasure loving crowds that throng 
its Paris boulevards. In the direction of 
individual economy and systematic saving 
the French people far surpass any nation. 
It is owing to their advance in this direc- 
tion that France is to-day the wealthiest 
nation per capita in the wor'd and oc- 
cupies a position in international finance 
that has earned her the name of the world’s 
banker. People who know Paris merely 
from the boulevards, merely from _ the 
Latin quarter or from Montmarte do not 
know the real Paris. 

The Bank of France was originally char- 
tered in 1800 with a capital of 30,000,000 
frances in shares of 1,000 frances each, Napo- 
leon, then the First Consul of France, taking 
100 shares himself. While it has survived 
many changes from a Republic to an Em- 
pire, then to a Kingdom, again to a Re- 
public, once more to an Empire and again 
to a Republic, it has practically continued 
with a very slight change along the lines 
of its original constitution. 

Its right to issue notes not being regu- 
lated by law, but left to the judgment of 
its managers, the provision only states 
that bills should be issued against its coin 
reserve and its purchased paper. With 
such regard to the maturity of its pur- 
chased paper that the bank covld at all 
times meet its bills when presented, its 
issue is now limited to 5,000,000,000 francs, 
and as low a bill as 5 francs is issued. 
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Although favored by the government, 
still at its organization the bank enjoyed 
no privileges which the other banks did 
not have, so in 1803 it was consolidated 
with two of the largest banks, its capital 
raised to 45,000,000 frances and the Bank 
of France made the only bank of issue 
in Paris. All the other issues of notes 
were withdrawn. 

Under this plan of issuing notes against 
discounts the circulation of the bank in- 
creased rapidly and the strong preferences 
of the public for credit in the form of 
bank notes, a custom which continues to 
this day, left a narrow field for the other 
banks which could only open deposit ac- 
counts of paper discounted as we do here. 
This gave the Bank of France a practical 
monopoly. 

In 1895 the Emperor became involved in 
war with England and borrowed so much 
from the Bank that it ran out of specie 
and was obliged to curtail its redemption 
of notes to 600,000 franes daily. 

The Emperor felt the cause of this em- 
barrassment was the lack of government 
control, though really the government had 
drained it of its specie. So in 1806 the 
Emperor changed the management of the 
Bank, hitherto confided to a board of re- 
gents elected by the stockholders, to a 
governor and two sub-governors chosen by 
the Chief of State and removable by the 
Minister of Finance. With this exception, 
the principles of its organization remained 
the same. At this time the capital was 
raised to 90,000,000 francs. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


While the Bank continued a private cor- 
poraiion as to the legal ownership of its 
property, it was a state institution in re- 
gard to the management of its property 
and as such successive governments in 
France have used it as their needs required 
and so it has continued subject to the 
control and available for the needs of the 
Government. 

At the present day in addition to the 
governors appointed by the President of 
France, it has a general council that 
meets weekly. 
largest stockholders. 

About 1810 the Emperor, realizing that 
the Bank was a good thing for the busi- 
ness men of Paris, compelled it to open 


three branches. The Bank continued with 
these branches till 1814 when France met 
with reverses which culminated at Water- 


loo, bringing ruin throughout the country. 
This developed a run on the bank, caus- 
ing it for about three months to limit its 
redemption of its notes to 500,000 francs 
a day. The branches having proved un- 
profitable they were closed. Independent 
banks took their place and the Bank of 


France reduced its capital to 67,900,000 
francs. 

About 1819 many independent banks 
opened throughout France. Everything 


went smoothly till 1830 when the Revolu- 
tion broke out, which ended the Bourbon 
rule. This was a very trying time and the 
Bank of France rendered help to many 
merchants through Discount Bureaus which 
it established. About this time it was 
authorized to open fifteen branches to 
have the monopoly of the issue of notes 
wherever they openea a branch. 

The revolution of 1848 found jin exis- 
tence the Bank of France’ with fifteen 
branches, also nine independent banks of 
issue. No regular method of redemption 
of their notes was pursued at any central 
point. This caused confusion in their re- 
demption. Notes would not pass at par 
out of their own district; this affected their 
credit, demands for loans increased and 
note holders wanted their notes redeemed 
in coin. This brought about a suspension 
of specie payment and notes were made a 
legal tender. 

All independent banks of issue were 
made branches of the Bank of France, 
making in all France only one bank of 


issue. Its capital was raised to 91,250,000 
francs. ‘The government from this time on 
forced it to open more branches. The 


law to-day authorizes the Bank of France 
to have a total of 377 banking places. 
About 1850 specie payment was resumed 
and the legal tender of notes destroyed, 
from now on the bank did well and 1857 
raised its capital to 182,500,000 francs. 
A law was passed not to restrict its 


It is chosen by 200 of its. 
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rate of discount though what was earned 
by charging over 6 per cent. should go to 
the surplus and not to be paid in dividends. 
Its rate though seldom changes. 

About 1864 they purchased the Bank of 
Savoy which had been ceded to France by 
Sardinia, once a Kingdom of Italy, paying 
4,000,000 frances for the right of note issue 
and the right to open branches. 


Tue Franco-Prusstan War. 


This led up to the breaking out of the 
Franco-Prussian War, which was one of 
the worst periods in the bank’s history. 

The approach of the war caused a heavy 
drain on its specie and notes, and a large 
increase in discounts. A law was passed 
suspending the collection of commercial 
obligations. Its notes were again made 
legal tender and specie payment was sus- 
pended. 

When the war with Germany closed, 
which was succeeded by the Commune, 
France owed the Bank 761,000,000 francs, 
and Paris 210,000,000 frances. The Bank 
resisted all ¢fforts of the Commune to use 
its funds. For weeks it looked as if open 
plunder would be resorted to, but the de- 
votion of its managers and the loyalty of 
the subordinates together with the help of 
one of the revolutionary leaders, a citizen 
by name of Beslay, who represented the 
revolutionary party at the Bank, saved it, 
though 17,000,000 francs were taken. 

In August, 1873, France completed its 
payment of 5,000,000,000 francs of indem- 
nity to Germany, and in December, 1877, 
specie payments were resumed, though its 
notes continued as legal tender and are 
such today. 

The fact that the bank was a private 
institution saved it in the war with Ger- 
many for if it were a public bank, open 
pillage would have been resorted to. This 
has been used as an argument in other 
countries against a public bank. 

Since then the bank has had a peaceful 
uneventful career except in 1889 when it 
helped the Comptoir de Escompte to the 
extent of 200,000,000 francs, averting a 
mest disastrous panic, for which all France 
was grateful. In 1890 it loaned the Bank 
of England 75,000,0v0 frances to prepare 
them for the results of the Baring failure. 

It pays no royalty to the government, but 
is liable for taxes such as are imposed on 
ordinary banks. It pays a small tax on 
its circulation. Its coin reserve is not fixed 
by law, but is left to the judgment of the 
managers—they keep it at about 60 per 
cent. 

It now has about 261 banking places, of 
which about 180 are branches. 


Tre INDEPENDENT BANKS. 


Although handicapped as they are, the 
independent banks in France seem to thrive. 
The branches of the Bank of France have 
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not entirely filled the places of local banks, 
the business of the branches is conducted 
under the supervision of the head office 
who even arrange the rate of discount and 
surely they cannot know each local condi- 
tion. The local manager and _ assistants 
are frequently strangers appointed by the 
Government or transferred from Paris, lack 
in granting credit that which counts for 
much in small borrowers, an intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of them. 

All loans require three signatures. A 
large part of the small paper is obtained 
from independent banks, who take it with 
two names, adding their own, which makes 
the third signature. This I think explains 
its large number of loans to small bor- 
rowers. 

For that reason, in the past it has often 
been styled the banker’s and not the mer- 
chant’s bank. As small a loan as 250 
franes will be made. 

STATEMENT OF THE BANK OF FRANCE. 

May 6, 1909. 
Expressed in sterling. 

Gold 


£ 145,200,000 
35,700,000 
27,800,000 

204,800,000 
5,200,000 
25,900,000 


Convert at 25 frances per pound. 


Circulation 
Public deposits 
Private deposits 


SOME CURIOUS ARTICLES IM- 
PORTED LAST YEAR. 


66 UX VOMICA” forms a more im- 
portant feature of the import trade 
than would probably be realized 

by the average individual unacquainted 
with this particular trade. The Bureau 
of Statistics’ figures show that the im- 
portation of nux vomica amounted, in round 
numbers, in 1908 to three million pounds, 
valued at fifty-four thousand dollars, while 
the quantity imported in the decade end- 
ing with 1908 amounted to about twenty- 
five million pounds, valued at over four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This article comes in 
in the form of large round seeds of a tree 
grown chiefly in southern Asia, and _ is 
used in the manufacture of strychnine and 
certain tinctures and tonics prescribed as 
medicines, and .since it does not compete 
with any product of the United States en- 
ters free of duty. 

Musk importations in 1908 amounted to 
over eighty thousand dollars. The musk 
of commerce is a secretion of a_ special 
gland of the musk deer, and comes chiefly 
from China, Tonkin, and other oriental 
countries, being thus exported in most cases 
in the gland as cut from the slaughtered 
animal, and when imported in this form is 
described as “musk, crude, in the natural 
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pods,” and when entering in this form is 
free of duty. 

The extension of the chewing-gum indus- 
try and the use of that product among the 
people of the United States is illustrated 
by the fact that the importation of “chicle,” 
in 1908, chiefly for the use in the manu- 
facture of chewing gum, amounted to more 
than four million pounds. This article, 
“chicle,” is obtained in southern Mexico 
from the trunks of the sapodilla plum 
tree, and the importation of this gum dur- 
ing the last decade has amounted to about 
thirty million pounds, or over thirteen 
thousand tons, valued at over 8 million 
dollars. 

“Dragon’s blood” imported, amounting 
on the face of the returns to fifteen thous- 
and pounds in 1908 and to over two 
hundred thousand pounds in the last 
decade, is of course not in fact dragon's 
blood at all, but a mere name for a deep 
reddish resinous substance obtained from 
a variety of trees in the Orient, especially 
the east coast of Sumatra, and used as an 
ingredient in varnishes, stains and denti- 
frices. The value of the importation of 
1908 was about five thousand dollars, and 
during the decade about sixty thousand 
dollars. 


THE WORK OF THE MONETARY 
COMMISSION. 


HE news that the National Monetary 
Commission will issue monographs on 
the banking systems of the leading 

countries of Europe indicates the thorough- 
ness with which they are pursuing their 
werk. It is interesting to learn that the 
monograph on the Bank of Belgium is be- 
ing written by Charles A. Conant, whose 
long, practical experience has made him 
so familiar with banking methods, both in 
America and Europe. The charter of the 
Bank of Belgium is of peculiar interest, in 
spite of the limited area of the country, be- 
cause it was adopted when banking experi- 
erce was well advanced, and it has become 
in a measure the model for later bank char- 
ters. The governments of The Netherlands 
and of Japan openly admitted their indebt- 
edness to the legislation of Belgium when 
reorganizing their own banking systems. 
The analysis of the Belgium system, there- 
fore, will have unusual interest for the 
banking community and will, of course, 
amplify the brief sketch of the bank given 
by Mr. Conant in the recent revision of his 
work, “A History of Modern Banks of 
Issue.” In spite of the comprehensive vol- 
umes which are promised by the Monetary 
Commission, Mr. Conant’s work is likely 
to remain the standard for students who 
wish to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the de- 
velopment of banking from early times 
down to the present day. 
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HIS department is for the benefit of those 

banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. 
The purpose is to make this department a clearing-house for the 
Send inquiries, 
and samples of advertising matter for comment 


ence is desired. 
best ideas in financial publicity. 
sults of various methods and campaigns, 


interested in promoting the business of 


Correspond- 


suggestions, information concerning re- 


and criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 
Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 


SUCCESSFUL BANK ADVERTISING. 


By Henry G. Longhurst, Advertising Counsellor for the California National 
Bank, Sacramento. 


LTHOUGH among the last of what 
might be called the dignified mem- 
bers of the great commercial world 

to use modern advertising methods, yet 
now that they have begun, up-to-date banks 
are realizing more and more how potent 
and powerful an ally they have secured. 

It took a good deal of nerve a year or 


two ago for a young and progressive bank 
to make a start in modern advertising. All 
the old traditions were against it and all 
the elderly presidents and directors frowned 


upon it. Nevertheless, a start was made, 
the good work was begun and to-day no 
first class bank considers its equipment 
complete without an advertising department. 

At first glance, it might be thought that 
the field of the bank’s advertising depart- 
ment would be very circumscribed and 
limited, but a little investigation soon 
proves that there is ample scope for wide 
and effective work among all classes of the 
community. Assuming that the bank has 
the regular different departments of check- 
ing, savings, foreign exchange, safe de- 
posit vaults, etc., each of these can be taken 
up in turn and a great deal of intensely in- 
teresting data given to the public, who will 
quickly and profitably respond. 

The trouble has been and still is that a 
proportion of the public know ab- 
solutely nothing about banks or banking, 
have no idea of the methods involved or 
the services at their disposal and in fact 
look askance at all financial institutions. 
This ignorance and prejudice it is the duty 
of the advertising manager to remedy and 
to this end interesting and catchy ads. 
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dealing with topics well known to the 
people can be used with great advantage. 
The writer has found in the course of 
some very successful bank advertising that 
there are certain psychological conditions 
and under-currents of thought among the 
people which can be utilized to great ad- 
vantage. To illustrate, last spring when 
storms were raging and rivers running high 
in this section, the underlying thought in the 
mind of every man ana woman in Sacra- 
mento was the question as to whether the 
levees and bridges would hold. What more 
natural than that. bank advertisements with 
headings such as, “Why is a good levee 
like a good bank,” “Bridges that never go 
down,” etc., would be read with interest, 
be quickly and consequently 
driven home. In the same way local con- 
ditions in any community may be utilized 
with goed effect. An unusual number of 
burglaries in this city recently afforded the 
writer the theme for the ad. shown here- 
with, “Banks vs. Burglars,” and the Fourth 
of July celebration suggested the ad. en- 
titled “True Independence.” 

Needless to say the advertising of a mod- 
ern bank should be in the hands of a man 
of tried and tested ability who understands 
human nature and who knows the _ best 
methods to reach the particular field in 
which the bank operates. Such a man must 
have the entire confidence of the directors, 
otherwise he is not fit for the position and 
cannot do himself or his bank justice. 
The printing of all literature, stationary 
and accessories also belongs to the advertis- 
ing department, and the careful and in- 
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telligent advertising man, if given an ap- 
propriation, will not only save the bank 
many 2 dollar which would otherwise be 


Banks 


Versus 


Burglars 


<s are a menace to public safety. Banks are the 
1 “ounce of preven- 
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“And the rain descended and the 
floods came and the winds blew and 
beat upon that house and it fell not, 
for it was founded upon a rock.” 


No finer description of absolute security was ever 
written, and the past history and present condition of 
The California National Bank is fully worthy of the 
simile. 

Tt has stood at all times without a quiver the shock of 
financial stress, and has so thoroughly safeguarded its 
clients as to win their absolute confidence. They num- 
ber ,over four thousand (4000) now, and you—even 
though your account is small—are cordially invited to 


join the happy crowd. One Dollar will open a savings 
secount. 
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Strong Copy. 


foolishly spent, but will prove to be one 
of the most important and valuable mem- 
bers of the staff. 
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ADVERTISING NOTES. 


D°** put jokes in your advertise- 
ments. The only place a clown can 
make money is in a circus. 


It is noticeable that when one bank in a 
community has been doing modern adver- 
tising for awhile, other banks in the same 
place sit up and take notice and pretty 
soon begin to do some real advertising 
likewise. It is often a case of “first en- 
dure, then pity, then embrace.” 


The use of catch phrases is becoming 
quite common by banks, the idea being to 
use thern in every ad. The Yakima Trust 
Co. of North Yakima, Wash., uses the 
phrase “A Bank of Excellent Service.” 


Fred W. Ellsworth has left the position 
of manager of the Department of New 
Business of the First National Bank, Chi- 
‘ago, to be associated with the Trowbridge 
& Niver Co., of Chicago, dealers in munici- 
pal bonds. Mr. Ellsworth’s articles on 
“Bank Advertising” and “System in a 
Central Reserve City Bank” have been re- 
printed in booklet form. Leigh Sargent 
succeeds Mr. Ellsworth with the First 
National. 


It is possible to make advertising cap- 
ital of the weather. The Washington Trust 
Co., of Westerly, R. I., during the hot 
days of the summer in a prominent place 
in the local papers ran this ad.: 


WEATHER BULLETIN. 

Prepare for Rainy Days. 

Every home is liable to sudden gusts and 
hard downpours. 

Place your defence where it will not be 
carried away when the storm strikes. 

A deposit at 4 per cent. interest in our 
Savings Department will be your shelter in 
the Rainy Days. 

WASHINGTON TRUST COMPANY, 
23 Broad Street. 


wr 
7 —_— 


A NATIONAL PUBLICITY ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


OR the past year the establishment of 
a Bankers’ National Publicity Asso- 
ciation has been advocated for the 
purpose of promoting bank and _ financial 
advertising and to overcome the ignorance 
which exists. relative to such _ interests 
throughout the country. 
Hundreds of banks and bankers have 
already become interested and it is hoped 
hundreds of others will follow. The move- 
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ment is an excellent one and should be 
supported. 

A meeting will be held at Chicago this 
month, during the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. The organiza- 
tien committee consists of F. W. Ellsworth, 


Chicago; F. R. Fuller, Cleveland; F. W. 
Finch, Kansas City; and C. A. Luhnow, 
New York city. 

A. L. Callopy, publicity manager of The 
International Trust Company, Denver, is 
temporary chairman. 


ADVERTISING CRITICISM. ; 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 


GORDON TAIT, of the advertis- 

o ing department of the Head 

Office of the Royal Bank of Can- 

ada, Montreal, (the third largest bank in 

Canada) wrote us under date of July 9 
as follows: 


The section of your magazine which is de- 
voted to banking publicity is always interest- 
ing and must be of great value to advertising 
managers in banks throughout the United 
States. Thinking that possibly you might be 
interested in bank advertising in Canada, I 
am taking the liberty of sending you under 
separate cover specimens of a few of the 
booklets, folders, blotters, etc., made use of 
for general advertising purposes by this 
bank. (The large blotters are prepared in 
English and French and the small ones in 
English and Spanish. The folders, showing 
bank statement in condensed form, are pre- 
pared in English, French, Spanish and Ger- 
man.) 

I should be very glad of your criticism and 
suggestions. 


Our reply in part was: 


For your own benefit, I will say that I 
think all the samples sent are very good ad- 
vertising, although perhaps some of it might 
be strengthened. But I realize that Cana- 
dian banks have a good deal of the British 
conservative spirit which might prevent your 
branching out in your advertising the way 
some of the banks in the United States do. 
However, I do not see but what your booklet 
entitled ‘‘Banking by Mail’ is just as effec- 
tive as anything for this purpose which I 
have seen gotten up by banks on this side 
of the line. 

Your annual report is a very handsome 
book and the showing therein is certainly 
confidence-inspiring. You did not send me 
any samples of your newspaper advertising. 
Possibly you do not do very much along 
that line. My experience has been that it is 
wiser to put most of the advertising appro- 
priation into newspaper publicity rather than 
into souvenirs, novelties, memorandum books, 
etc., although the latter are good as sup- 
plementary to other advertising. I heartily 
approve of the blotters, as they are a cheap 
method of keeping your name before the 
business people and provide you with a me- 
dium for conveying concise information con- 
cerning your institution. 

If, at any time, you feel like writing an 
article for us on the subject of bank adver- 
tising in Canada or giving some facts and 
figures concerning the advertising of your 
own institution, we would be very glad to 


publish it in full in the publicity department 
of the magazine. 


Mr. Tait wrote us again on July 20, as 
follows: 


I am much obliged for your letter of the 
13th inst., which would have been acknowl- 
edged before but for my absence from head 
office for two or three days. 

I thank you for your kind remarks on the 
subject of this bank’s advertising matter, 
and am much indebted for your valuable 
criticisms. I did not send any specimens of 
newspaper advertising, as we do but little in 
that way, and public opinion requires that it 
be kept strictly along certain stereotyped 
lines. A page of the *‘Monetary Times” en- 
closed herewith will illustrate what I wish 
to convey. In the United States you do not 
eall cards of this character ‘‘advertising’’; 
the specimen page which I send rather re- 
sembles a page from a bank directory. 
Branches, however, in the various localities 
(farming, lumbering, mining, city, residen- 
tial, ete.) are at liberty to call attention to 
special local facilities, but the approved form 
of general bank advertisement in this coun- 
try consists merely of a statement of figures 
representing capital and reserve fund, date 
of incorporation, location of head office, 
names of directors and executive officials, a 
list of branches and, sometimes, of corre- 
spondents. The only outlet for originality 
is in the preparation of booklets, folders, 
blotters and calendars. We do not regard 
these as ‘“‘novelties’’; only celluloid, etce., 
pocket or desk trifles are classed as such. 

I am obliged for your suggestion that I 
should submit an article on Bank Advertis- 
ing in Canada, and I hope to be able to do 
so in the fall. 

Again thanking you for your kindness in 
this matter, I am, etc. 


Burdett Eglin, cashier of the Northville 
Bank, Northville, N. Y., writes: 

The banker who doesn’t derive pleasure 
and profit from a perusal of the Publicity 
Department of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
isn’t interested in promoting the growth of 
his institution—that’s all. 

This clearing house of bank-ad. ideas which 
you are conducting is certainly a “winner” 
and the fraternity should extend a vote of 
thanks. 

The enclosed copy has been ‘run’ by us 
since the week of June 6th. I note that you 
eall attention to this news item in the July 
number. We would like you to put the 
“hook”’ into our treatment of it. 





~~ 
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The “hook” is used only on bad actors, 
and as this ad. is a good one we will just 
let it stay on the newspaper stage and 





—_—_—_—_——. 


HOW ABOUT THIS? 


FOUND $20,000 In A BED. 


Is Burgiars in Seattle Suburd Hit Upon i our 
| Hiding Place For Treasure. | 
|g hPATTLE, Was fue 1 Mrs | 
Shea of Duluth, Miner Din visiting | 
Your ver ister Mrs. Juhu Englieh, at Athi Home 
Polat, & suburb of Neattle, Las reported 
| tothe police that aie has Leeuw ribbed | 
| of $20 OO ta currency | 
d | Mre. Sven's burband. whe smtanded | Ma 
lo follow ber from Doluth, aud buy y 
| property here, shipped the money t| 
her by the (ireat Northero Eapremcom, 
pauy, whiek delivered the package t} 











Your [lec tiinig' Simca | Be 
the movey ta a bank at wuce. but for 
returoin bomse wht whe fouud chat 
burglars had rauancked the house aud 


Various reasoue pnt it off Yesterday | 
4 stolen the treasnre.—Frow NY Times, ! 





k |to see the decorations She tid the 
n $20,000 bet Weer heets of a bed. cu 











she and het sister decile! (0 viail Seattle 
June 2, 1900 
| 


This woman intended to put her money in the hank where there 
would be no question concerning its safety She waited too long. 
There's a similar occurrence most every dav—happened right here in 
town ove day last summer 

Whetirer you have laid away $20,000.00 or $2,00, this bank pro- 
vides absolute safety for your fuads—retarvable immediately upon, 
proper demand 


$1 warts an account Three per cent. toterest paid ow deposits 


THE NORTHVILLE BANK. 


NORTHVILLE, N. Y. 
The burglars Il get you if you don’t watch out. 


speak its piece to the good people of 
Northville. To other banks we would say: 
“Go, and do thou likewise.” 


Treasurer Merkel Landis of the Carlisle 
(Pa.) Trust Co. asks us for advice on some 
novel advertising for a financial institution. 
He writes: 


As one of your subscribers we want to 
ask for some suggestions along the line of a 
float in a civic day parade to be held in this 
town during the latter part of August. 

We want to place a float in the parade to 
“help along’ and at the same time we want 





Local Loans 











We are prepared and willing at all times to 
make loans upon approved security to our local 
merchants, manufacturers, farmers and others. 

You do not have to be a depositor with us to 
obtain a loan. 

It is our policy to keep our imvestments at 
home where we know all about them and where 
the money so loaned will assist in the support 
and upbuilding of the community. 

No loan is too small for our consideration. 


Carlisle Trust Company 








A Neat Little Ad. 


it to be of some advertising value to the 
company. We can spend about $50 on it. 
Anything that your advertising department 
can suggest will be appreciated. 

What is your opinion of the enclosed home- 
written ad.? 

We use the local daily papers with a space 
this size. 


We suggested a float showing the dif- 
ference, now and later on, between the 
Spendthrift and the Saver, or a spectacular 
representation of the financial strength of 
the company by means of bags of “gold” 
and display figures of capital, surplus, etc. 

The newspaper ad. referred to is pro- 
duced herewith and we believe it can not 
be criticized otherwise than favorably, as 
in typography and copy it is in harmony 
with modern advertising ideas. 


H. A. Dalby, teller of the Naugatuck 
(Conn.) Savings Bank, writes: 

Thanking you for the favorable notice you 
have given my advertisements in THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, I am sending you 
herewith a few copies which I have recently 
gotten up and which I thought might be of 
interest to you. 

The advertising department in the MAGA- 
ZINE is very helpful and I am very glad to 
avail myself of the many good suggestions 
which are contained therein. 

Hoping that it may long continue. 


That’s the way we like to hear people 
talk. And we like to have people come 
again and again because it helps us to help 
others by passing the good ideas and sug- 
gestions along. Mr. Dalby is a persistent 
advertiser and seizes every opportunity to 
advertise his bank. On the front page of 
the program of sports for the Field 
Day of the Naugatuck Public Schools he 
printed this ad.: 

YOU CANNOT 
RUN 
VAULT 
CLIMB 
HOP 
SKIP 
or 
JUMP 
Away from Facts. 


HERE’S ONE: 


The child who develops a strong body, 
a strong mind and a strong bank account 
cannot fail to be happy. 


NAUGATUCK SAVINGS BANK. 


In the program of the annual outing of 
the local aerie of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles this ad. appeared: 
$ $ 

Many a 
WIDOW 
——— and ——— 
ORPHAN 
has found the way easier by an account in 
The 
Naugatuck 
$ AVING$ 
Bank 
Four Per Cent. Interest 
$ $ 
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COMMENCEMENT 


Time is close at hand., 
Many a : oun Tsun 
will go-out into life to 
earn his own living. 
Happy he who bas a 
bank account. Wise is 


What Have You 


to show for the ten, twent; 
thirty ye>rs that you ova 
been earning your Own living? 


Have You Saved a Dollar 
a Week ? 


I mom COULD you have 
done it’ 


NAUGATUCK 
SAVINGS BANK. 


EDUCATION 


Is a valuable asset. 

is good to enrich ae 
mind. It is quite as es- 
sential to have a finan- 
cial standing. This has 
often been acquired 
from a nucleus of one 
dollar. Fourper cent 
interest helps it to 


NAUGATUCK 
SAVINGS BANK. 










he who adds to it or § 
opens @ new one One 
dollar will make a start. 


NAUGATUCK 
SAVINGS BANK. 
























The Wearing of the Green 


Is the exvression of love for 
home and native land. 

Another way of sh wing ‘our 
patriotism js by making the 
most of our boys and girls, 

Money.i» an es-ential ele- 
“mentin their education and 
developmenr, 

To assist the peovle fof this 
vicinity in obtaining the most 
is thele savings is the mission 


"NAUGATUCK 
SAVINGS BANK. 


a WEDNESDAY 


For sickness? 

For lack of work? , 
For a business o seeds 
For a vacation 


For your next insurance? 
To: buy a home? . yt will be open from 


To send the boy to college? Money deposited up to that 
You have no idea until you time at —— = to draw 
try it. what small savings will interest July ist. 


accomplish. Four per Zent is the rate. 


NAUGATUCK NAUGATUCK 
SAVINGS BANK. } § SAVINGS BANK. 


Right to the Point. 











As a rule it is wise for bankers to and a collection of two-inch, single column 
eschew program advertising. But if newspaper advertisements, some of which 
you're held up and can’t get out of it you are reproduced herewith. 
might as well put in a strong and ap- 
propriate ad. 

The other advertising sent includes a Assistant Cashier James W. Andrews of 
high school baseball score card, a trolley the American National Bank of Pensacola, 
schedule card, some good pay envelopes’ Fla., writes: 


— 





yey 


start wi 


YOUR 


INDEPENDENCE 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY 


UNITED" STATES 
j CARLES Ww. 





Good, But Rather Crowded. . 
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I have just examined with a great deal 
of interest the specimens of advertising sub- 
mitted by some of your readers, and com- 
mented upon by you in the current number 
of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

I am enclosing some of my work along 
this line, this being one of my duties here. I 
ean truthfully say that our advertising has 
brought results highly satisfactory in our 
savings department, which we feature in our 
advertising almost exclusively. 

The idea of the mortised cut of our new 
office building, though not strictly original, 
is new down this way, as high buildings are 
still more or less of a novelty in this section. 
My idea is to work it for all it is worth while 
it is new. The phrase ‘‘Money Makes Mon- 
ey” is an ordinary one, but I have never be- 
fore seen it used in bank advertising, where 
it seems to me to be most appropriate. 


AS 


I would like to have the benefit of any crit- 
icisms or suggestions you may wish to make 
through the columns of the MAGAZINE, and 
trust that you will find at least some of 
them worthy of reproduction in that excel- 
lent periodical. 

I shall thank you to return the specimens, 
if convenient, for which I enclose stamped 
envelope. 

We reproduce three of Mr. Andrews’ 
ads. They are good, but we told Mr. An- 
drews that it would be better to have a 
two-column cut with a mortise, as_ that 
would give more room for headline and 
copy. It is interesting to learn that this 
savings advertising has been “highly sat- 
isfactory” in results. 


> 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


HE Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis 
issues a handy card giving a table 
for finding interest on daily _ bal- 

ances at 2 per cent. 


The Bank of South San Francisco, Cal., 
published a leaflet containing a reproduc- 
tion from the savings book of one of its 
most regular depositors showing how rap- 
idly regular deposits accumulate with com- 
pound interest. It also explains what 4 
per cent. compound interest means by use 
of this example: 











| “Tt i the dollar you do not spend that puts you abead””— Franklin 
| 


A Time to Save 


§ The time to save money 1s when you are 
earning A portion of your income, regularly 
put away every week or month will in time grow 
to satisfactory proportions. 

q It 1s the initial deposit that 1s hardest to make. 
After agavings bank account ts once opened it 
becomes a pleasure to save 

{ The depositor who comes to these banks with 
a dollar 1s treated with the same courtesy as one 
with a large amount. We will be pleased to pro- 
vide you with a home savings bank to encourage 





the starting of 1m account 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 


BERKELEY CAL 


BERKELEY BANK¢ SAVINGS 


H | AND TRUST CO 


| A.W. NAYLOR. Prtsioeet 
f M.WILSON. Vice Pacsiorst =F L NAYLOR, Casmitn 
| TC. MORTIMER. Asst Casmien Ww. S. WOOD. Asst Casmitn 
COMBINED ASSETS OVER $5,300.000.00. 















TOM. TOE —DOORE ooo sivicicicaniensicwccsccchOee® 
June 30—Int. 6 mos. at 4% per annum. 2.00 

NN 2 ohn5 oe caches ...$102.00 
Dec. 31.—Int. 6 mos. at 4% per annum. 2.04 


WE s4s%anveeeeuas - $104.04 

June 30—Int. 6 mos. at 4% per annum. 2.08 
$106.12 

Dec. 31—Int. 6 mos. at 4% per annum. 2.12 
MOUS Sikstsenndacsou $108.24 


And so on as long as the deposit is left 
undisturbed. 


YOUR CHOICE OF A BANK 


In making your selection of a bank the matter 
of service is important 


It 1s our desire to give accuracy, promptness 





and convenience at all! s. whether your deal 
ings with us are in large or smalk amounts 


Personal attention 1s one of the features 


these imstitutions. You may require .at times 
the advice of our officers, and you will want | \ 
feel free to consult these officers. ' 





We endeavor t» see that each customer : | 
the benefit of every part of eur service 


COMBINED ASSETS OVER $5,300,000.0v. 


| FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


| BERKELEY . CAL 


BERKELEY BANK SAVINGS, | 
AND TRUST CO 


A.W. NAYLOR. Patsiorer 
| FM. WHSON. Vice Paesioeet FL NAYLOR. Casmitn 
F.C. MORTIMER. Asst Casman WS. WOOD. Asst. Casn 











Perfectly Balanced Ads. 
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The Bank Behind. 


C. F. Hamsher, cashier of this bank, is 
a good advertiser and he appreciates our 
good opinion, if the following from his lit- 
tle house organ is any criterion: 


and then is 
Even if one 
is a source 
have some 


“A little commendation now 
relished by the best of men.” 
feels he is doing good work, it 
of satisfaction to occasionally 
one else express approval. 

THE BANKERS MAGAZINE of New York 
City is one of the leading financial journals 
of the United States. That magazine has 
on numerous occasions in the past comment- 
ed quite favorably on advertising issued by 
this bank, and several times has reproduced 
articles appearing in the ‘‘South San Fran- 
cisco Banker.”’ 

Early in January of this year, we issued 


an edition of the ‘‘Banker’’ each in Italian 
and in Greek. 

The magazine referred to above had a 
photographic reproduction made of the front 
pages of the two editions, and it appeared 
in their March number over the line, “All 


Things to All Men.” 


The First National Bank of Chicago re- 
prints in booklet form excerpts from an 
article by Will Payne in the ‘“World’s 
Work” entitled “The Workings of a Model 
Bank.” 


The Central National Bank of Kearney, 
Neb., sends out its condensed statement on 
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a postcard containing a beautiful embossed 
figure representing “Fidelity.” 


The First National Bank of Billings, 
Mont., advertises itself and its city by a 
booklet containing photographic reproduc- 
tions of prominent buildings in Billings. 


The Perth Amboy (N. J.) Trust Co. is 
using the classified advertising columns of 
its local paper. This is one of the ads.: 


WANTED—Your money on deposit in the 
special department of the 


PERTH AMBOY TRUST COMPANY 


on or before the tenth day of July, when it 
will draw interest for you at Three Per Cent. 
from the first day of same month. 


The Franklin Society for Home Building 
and Savings, of New York, brightens up 
one of its follow up letters by printing in 
red typewriter type in the upper right 
hand corner just under the date the notice 
of the payment of its forty-first consecutive 
dividend. The copy of this letter reads: 


We invite your notice not only to that divi- 
dend statement, but to the interesting fact 
that the most active directors of the Society 
are those who have been continuously con- 
nected with its management for more than 
twenty-one years. 

During that time it has handled nearly 
$10,000,000 of savings without loss to any 
one, while the safeguards and restrictions 
demanded by experience and by the State 
Banking Department have been drawn closer 
and closer, always with the intent to protect 
the investor. 

Conservative and equitable methods have 
won for the Society the confidence of the 
thousands with whom it has had business 
dealings. 

Now is the time for you also to invest 
your savings with it. You can do this by 
filing out the enclosed blank and bringing 
it, sending it by messenger, or by mailing it 
together with your remittance, be it Ten Dol- 
lars or Five Thousand (the limit). 

Yours very truly, 
H. A. THEIS, 
2nd Vice-Pres. 


P. S.—Accounts of Ten Dollars or more 
opened on or before Saturday, July 10th, 
earn from July Ist. 


The Citizens Savings and Trust Co. of 
Cleveland on one of its pieces of follow 
up literature reproduces one of its ads. 
and says: 


As you have manifested by your inquiry 
an interest in the Citizens Savings & Trust 
Company and its successful system of Bank- 
ing by Mail, we take this opportunity of call- 
ing your attention to the above copy of an 
advertisement which will appear in the 
Cleveland daily newspapers, it being our aim 
to give out-of-town residents the same op- 


portunities and facilities which this bank has 
afforded to Cleveland people for over forty 
years, 

Banking by Mail with this large, safe bank 
has been established long enough to be thor- 
oughly worked out in every detail. It is as 
easy and satisfactory a method as visiting a 
bank in person. By means of this simple and 
convenient system, your money will be pro- 
tected by the large Capital, Surplus and Re- 
sources of this bank and at the same time 
earn the largest rate which can be paid by 
any safe savings bank—4% compounded 
twice a year. 

By mailing your deposit so that it will 
reach us on or before July the third, you 
will procure the advantage of receiving inter- 
est from July the first. 


The same company recently reproduced 
an article from the Cleveland “News” 
showing Cleveland’s remarkable growth in 
population in the past eight years, and 
containing also a “write-up” of the insti- 
tution. 


The Union Dime Savings Bank of New 
York on the folder containing its one- 
hundredth semi-annual statement, showing 
deposits of over $28,000,000, gives this in- 
formation concerning savings banks. 


WHAT IS A SAVINGS BANK? 


Under the laws of the State of New York, 
a Savings Bank is carried on for the benefit 
of its depositors only. 


All Its property Belongs to the Depositors 
and to Them Alone. 


Each depositor owns individually all that 
stands on his account, and all the depositors 
JOINTLY own the surplus. The surplus is 
earning money for the depositors all the time 
so that a dollar in the savings bank is really 
worth more than a dollar. 


The Savings Bank Has no Stockhliders. 


A business bank (State or National) or a 
trust company has stockholders who must 
receive dividends out of the earnings. 

The savings bank is closely guarded by law 
as to its investments; it cannot discount 
notes or loan on stocks, or sell exchange, or 
do many things which a bank or trust com- 
pany can do, but which are not so safe. 

Therefore, when a bank or a trust company 
takes savings deposits it is doing what the 
law never intended, and when it pretends to 
be a savings bank, it violates the law and 
deceives the public. 


“Our Tenth Anniversary” is the title of 
a good booklet issued by the Lake County 
Bank of Madison, S. D., commemorating 
the completion of the first decade of its 
history. 


The Central National Bank of Cleveland 
has issued a superb booklet descriptive of 
its handsome new building. The booklet 
is printed on fine pebbled paper in two 
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Fourth of July Copy. 


colors and tint block. The illustrations are 
“tipped in” photographs which convey a 
splendid idea of the appearance of the 
exterior and interior of the bank’s home. 


The National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago uses on its statement folders these 
rather poetic prose paragraphs: 

Lying at the foot of Lake Michigan, which 
drops like a pendant from the great water- 
chain that extends from the heart of the con- 
tinent to the Atlantic coast, Chicago is the 
tollgate, the workshop and the bank of the 
greatest empire under the sun. 

Within the lives of people already born, 
Chicago should be the largest and richest 
English-speaking city. Great as has been its 
growth, its broader development will begin 
when the completion of the Panama Canal 
shall have given it central control of the 
world’s trade channels, from the railways of 
all America to the water-routes of all the 
seas. 


The First National Bank of Beaumont, 
Texas, runs an ad. which speaks volumes 
for the growth of that city as well as for 
the bank itself. The ad., which appeared 
in the local newspaper, printed in red and 
black ink, is as follows: 


BUILDING BEAUMONT. 


From a town of 3,000 inhabitants to a mod- 
ern city of 25,000 inhabitants is the change 
that has been witnessed in our city since the 
organization of 

The First National Bank of Beaumont 
over twenty years ago. That much of the 
growth is due to the desire and ability of the 


First National Pank of Beaumont and its 
directors to nurture and encourage the in- 
dustries which have built up this city’s busi- 
ness cannot be denied by any one who will 
compare the following list of directors of said 
bank with the names of the organizers of 
our city’s principal industries: 


W. S. Davidson, V. Wiess, Jno. N. Gilbert, 
R. C. Duff, Joe E. Carroll, Jno. C. Ward, 
W. P. H. McFaddin, Jno. L. Keith, Leon R. 
Levy, E. C. Ogden, Frank Alvey. 


Why not identify yourself with a bank 
whose policy has always been to give finan- 
cial aid to every worthy project that will 
henefit Beaumont by opening an account 
with the First National Bank of Beaumont? 


wen 
7 


MORE ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 
News Items That Can Be Worked Into Ads. 


At great risk a Hartford fireman yester- 
day entered a blazing building and rescued 
$40 in bills which, for safety, had been kept 
under a carpet. Loss of the money would 
have been a hardship to the family. 

In Campbell, N. Y., yesterday a farmer re- 
ported to the police that $4,000 in cash which 
he had in a trunk in his house had been stol- 
en. A suspected farmhand is missing. 

These two incidents, occurring in adjoin- 
ing States on the same day, emphasize, each 
in its own way, the folly of risking consid- 
erable sums of money in the house. No hid- 
ing place under a carpet is a hundredth part 
as secure as a savings bank. No trunk in 
a home can match a bank vault as a depos- 
itory for surplus earnings. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in cash have been stolen, 
or burned, or eaten by mice, because the 
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owners of the money either distrusted sav- 
ings banks or were ignorant of them, 

The facilities which banks afford for car- 
ing for one’s savings represent a maximum 
of safety and a minimum of risk. To expose 
cash to danger or loss by theft or flames by 
hiding it in a trunk, or under the carpet, or 
in the family Bible, is  folly.—Hartford 
(Conn.) “Times.” 
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MAHIN’S DATA BOOK. 
A Handy Book For All Advertisers. 


HE Mahin Advertising Agency, Chica- 
go, publishes a handy book entitled 
“The Mahin Advertising Data Book” 

which contains a list of representative mag- 
azines, newspapers and other periodicals, 
with their circulation, rates, dates of pub- 
lication, ete.; street car service; population 
and bill posting facilities of the important 
cities and towns in the United States and 
Canada; specimens of type faces; printing 
and engraving pointers; trade-mark and 
copy-right regulations ; and other important 
and authoritative data on advertising and 
selling problems greatly condensed and 
simplified for the busy advertiser’s instant 
reference. 

The price of this valuable book is $2.00. 


KNOX—‘ ABLE CITIZEN.” 


HEN a public man has succeeded in 

winning the undivided approbation 

of Washington critics and observers, 
he becomes, in the local phrase, an “able 
citizen.” Whatever other attributes he may 
possess, two qualities invariably mark the 
able citizen: simplicity and industry. Phi- 
lander Chase Knox, Secretary of State in 
Mr. Taft’s Cabinet, has these two attributes. 
He is concededly an able citizen. He has 
to a marked degree the ability to get at 
the heart of a problem and to set forth 
simply, lucidly, clearly and in orderly ar- 
ray the essentials of a complicated, in- 
volved and generally muddled up case or 
proposition. The processes of his mind 
are orderly and advance by well-defined 
steps from premise to conclusion. His in- 
tellectuals at work give out light without 
heat; a steady, clear, »» stant light marred 
by no sputterings or meteoric flashes. It 
has been described as a light “in which it 
is easy to read assured interpretation of 
law.” 

Standing on the beach, the crown of 
Mr. Knox’s head rises not more than five 
feet and six inches above sea level. He is a 
small receptacle but tightly packed, sharing 
with his predecessor, Mr. Elibu Root, the dis- 
tinction of being one of our most highly 
finished domestic products. Because he is 


so highly finished, Mr. Knox is a difficult 
man to describe. It is like trying to char- 
acterize intimately a billiard ball, or a 
high-power cartridge. Mr. Knox looks far 
more like a French or Italian churchmen, 
whose avocation is diplomacy and state- 
craft, than an American politician, There 
is shrewdness in the distinctive droop ot 
his keen eyes. His face is an immobile 
mask which effectually conceals his thought. 
KR. G. Lowry, in August Putnam’s. 


STATES WHICH CAN JOIN THE 
INSURGENT LIST. 


THIN a year, in each of the follow- 

ing states, the people will have the 

opportunity of choosing a Senator: 
Michigan, Ohio, Wyoming, Montana, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon. 

In the character of their population and 
in their political ideas these common- 
wealths are akin to the Insurgent States. 
What is the matter with Michigan? It 
should not be different from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. Both its Senators, Smith and 
Burrews, have been servile followers of 
Aldrich. ‘The term of Burrows expires with 
the present session. A new man would bet- 
ter represent the sentiment of Michigan. 

In Ohio not even the machine will try to 
return to Dick. Impossible as it may seem, 
it is said that Foraker will try to come 
back. Has Ohio no other public man_ fit 
to stand beside Burton? Burton is not an 
Insurgent; but he obeys his conscience and 
his intelligence more than he does Aldrich. 
Hie is a_ satisfactory Senator, and Ohio 
should have either two like him, or him and 
one like Beveridge. 

Wyoming, Montana, Utah—all these are 
communities of spirit. Do they relish the 
idea of being represented by Senators who 
play into the hands of Aldrich? They 
would laugh at Aldrich if he himself asked 
them to elect him to the Senate; they will 
do what amounts to the same thing if they 
return the Senators who always vote as 
Aldrich dictates. We think the next Sen- 
ate will contain at least fifteen Insurgents. 

Mark Sullivan in Collier's for July 31. 


PRIVATE SAVINGS BANKS OF 
SWEDEN. 


us ae Edward D. Wins- 
low, of Stockholm, reports ihat the 

‘private savings banks of Sweden, on 
June 1, 1909, had 700,000 depositors, and 
$70,000,000 deposits. This does not include 
the amounts deposited in the postal savings 
banks, which are state institutions. 











ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
9 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Morats 1x Mopern Business. A collection 
of six papers written by Edward D. 
Page, George W. Alger, Henry Holt, A. 
Barton Hepburn, Edward W. Bemis and 
James McKeen, originally prepared as 
lectures before the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, with an in- 
troduction by Ripley Hitchcock. Yale 
University Press. (Price, $1.25 a copy, 
net.) 


This is a book which should appeal with 
peculiar force to business and professional 
men everywhere. ‘The subjects treated by 
the authors of the several chapters are as 
follows: “The Morals of Trade in the 
Making,” Edward D. Page; “Production,” 
George W. Alger; “Competition,” Henry 
Holt; “Credit and Banking,’ A. Barton 
Hepburn; “Public Service,” Edward W. 
Bemis; “Corporate and Other  ‘Trusts,” 
James McKeen. 

Every one of these men is a successful 
business man and likewise a student of 
practical economics. The essays are of an 
interesting and thoroughly sensible charac- 
ter, helpful to any thoughtful business man. 


Lire oF Friepricn List, and Selections from 
His Writings, including the Outlines of 
American Political Economy. By Mar- 
garet E. Hirst, with an introduction by 
F. W. Hirst. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. (Price, $2.00 net.) 


An entirely new book about Friedrich 
List, the great tariff reformer, founder of 
the German Zollverein, and advocate of the 
American system of protection. A book to 
be read by all interested in tariff questions. 

In Miss Hirst’s volume List’s “Outlines 
of American Political Economy” are for 
the first time republished, with some other 
(translated) pieces in which his ideas and 
aims are clearly shown. Miss Hirst has 
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had access to an important collection of 
List’s papers and manuscripts among the 
municipal archives at Reutlingen, his na- 
tive town, and from these papers and from 
other sources she has been able to give a 
more complete account than any which has 
yet appeared of List’s English and Ameri- 
can experiences. Miss Hirst has also made 
use of material which she found during her 
researches in the University Library of 
Tubingen and the Royal Library at Stutt- 
gart. 

The book is an interesting and valuable 
one for students of political economy. 


LompBarD Street, A DeEscripTION OF THE 
Money Marker. By Walter Bagehot. A 
new and revised edition, with notes by 
E. Johnstone. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. (Price, $1.25.) 


In the new edition this book, by the fa- 
mous British publicist, is improved and, in 
regard to some of its figures and _ state- 
ments, brought up to date by the appendix 
of notes by E. Johnstone. “Lombard 
Street” is a popular and standard work on 
the money market. It is written in a bril- 
liant style, and covers fundamental prin- 
ciples in a thorough, but at the same time 
not a heavy, manner. 


Cnoostnc A Vocation. By Frank Parsons, 
Ph.D. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany. (Price, $1.00.) 


In this book the author outlines in an in- 
teresting manner the work of the Vocation 
Bureau, established in Boston, which is 
helping hundreds of young men and women 
to select a trade or profession for their 
life work. There are ninety specific cases 
quoted, giving the questions asked and 
the answers to them by the applicants. 
These are exceedingly helpful. 
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CITY TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 
Deposits, over - $30,000,000 


UR ability to perform any banking or fiduciary function in the 
best manner is in a great measure due to the collective 
experience of our officers and directors and their combined expert 
knowledge. This results in economy of time and money. These 
officers and directors are as follows: 


OFFICERS 
PHILIP STOCKTON . . President 
CHARLES F. ADAMS 2d, Vice Pres’t ARTHUR ADAMS, . . Vice Pres’t 
8. PARKMAN SHAW, Jr., Secretary GEORGE W. GRANT,. Treasurer 
PERCY D. HAUGHTON, Ass’tSec’y FRANK C. NICHOLS,  Ass’t Treas. 
T. J. HARPER, . . . Ass’tSec’y H.W. HIGHT, . . . Ass’t Treas. 
STUART W. WEBB, Ass’t Sec’y H. M. RICHMOND, Asst. Sec’y 


BUNKER HILL BRANCH: FRED K. BROWN, Manager 


DIRECTORS 


Arthur Adams 

Charles F. Adams, 2d William F. Draper George E. Keith Quincy A. Shaw 
F. Lothrop Ames Wilmot R. Evans Gardiner M. Lane Howard Stockton 
William Amory Frederick P. Fish Arthur Lyman Philp Stockton 
John 8. Bartlett E. Farnham Greene Maxwell Norman Charles A. Stone 
Charles E, Cotting Robert F. Herrick R. T. Paine, 2d Galen L, Stone 
Alvah Crocker Francis L. Higginson Andrew W. Preston Nathaniel Thayer 
George A. Draper Henry C. Jackson Richard S. Russell Henry 0. Underwood 

Sidney W. Winslow 


THE BOSTON BUSINESS OF INSTITUTIONS IN OTHER PARTS 


OF THE COUNTRY IS SOLICITED AND ITS PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL HANDLING IS PROMISED. 


In Regard to Municipal Bonds 


One of the special features of this strong Trust Company’s 
complete service to the financial community is the expert ability 
it has in the matter of municipal securities. 


We supervise the engraving of municipal bonds and not only 
certify to the genuineness of bonds so prepared, but also attest that 
the legality of such issue has been fully established. 


Kindly send for Descriptive Pamphlet 
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The Hoggson 
Building Method 
For Banks— 


Misunderstandings with the architect. 
Disputes between contractors. 
; rarnyrc | Disjointed effects caused by many 
ELIMINATES ; © aings. 
Wasteful methods. 
Extras. 


Consult us about your new building. 
No obligation except by signed contract. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Designers and Builders of Banks 


7 East 44th Street, New York 
(ESTABLISHED 1890) 
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NEW BOOKLET 


For Commercial Banks 








‘“YourR CREDIT AND A CHECKING ACCOUNT” is a brand new 
booklet we have issued for the use of commercial banks or for 
the banking departments of trust companies. The scope of this 
attractively printed sixteen-page booklet is indicated by its sub- 
titles, which are: 

HAVE YOU A SURPLUS? THE CHECKING PRIVILEGE. 
WHAT CREDIT IS. A RECORD AND A RECEIPT. 

A MAN WHO HAD A PLAN. WE KEEP YOUR BOOKS GRATIS. 
CREDIT PLUS CASH. AN AID TO ECONOMY. 


HOW THE BANK HELPS. WOMEN AND THE BANK. 
THE FIRST CONSIDERATION. WILL YOU LET US HELP YOU? 


Send for a Sample Copy and Price Schedule of this Booklet Now 


The Bankers Publishing Co.” “New York" 








KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


OMFORTABLE, conveniently located, 
simply, but tastefully furnished—and 
there you have in a few words a 

complete description of the handsome offices 
which the Knickerbocker Trust Company of 


New York has recently opened in its new 
building at Broadway and Exchange Place. 

This building, designed by the well-known 
bank architects, Messrs. McKim, Mead and 
White, is of the pure classical type, eight 











stories high, and the whiteness of its marble 
exterior stands out in striking contrast to 
the dingy buildings which are all around it. 

A broad, double doorway, with portals of 
heavy bronze, gives entrance into the main 
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The Knickerbocker Trust Company Building, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


hallway, and this in turn leads to the ele- 

vators on the left and to the banking rooms 

on the right, overlooking Exchange Place. 

Passing into the bank proper, the visitor 

will observe at once that the interior ar- 
451 





Views of Reception Room 
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rangements have been well planned and ex- 
ecuted. A long counter of Italian marble, 
topped by a grill of solid bronze, extends 
nearly the length of this room from east 
to west, and it is here that the various 
tellers’ windows are located and depositors 
accommodated. 

Facing on Broadway, at the extreme west- 





wood that appears to advantage with the 
rich cream of the paneled ceiling and the 
harmonizing buff of the side walls. 

From this waiting room a stairway leads 
to the basement below, which contains the 
locker reoms and the massive steel vaults. 

These vaults are a marvel of mechanical 
construction, and constitute one of the dis- 


CHARLES HALLAM KEEP 
President of the Knickerbocker Trust Co. of New York. 


ern end of the building, are the executive 
offices, separated from the public space and 
the tellers’ cages by a public reception room, 
which extends across the building from 
nerth to south. Here Vice-President F. C. 
Walcott, and the secretary and treasurer, 
H. A. Dunn, have their desks, 

All three of the rooms mentioned are ex- 
cepticnally well lighted and have been fur- 
nished in excellent taste, the woodwork be- 
ing of Italian walnut, a beautifully grained 


tinctive features of the Knickerbocker’s new 
home. They are built of Harveyized nickel 
steel, and rest upon a foundation of their 
own, absolutely independent of that of the 
building, so that even an earthquake of suffi- 
cient violence to destroy the building itself 
would have no appreciable effect upon them. 
The outer door to the main vault has a 
weight of seventeen tons and the inner and 
smaller door a weight of seven tons. 

Then there is an emergency door, fitted 
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with intricate time locks, which would give 
entrance to the vault if the mechanism of 
the main door should go wrong. 

There is also a private automatic elevator, 
running from this basement to the floors 
above, thus providing a convenient and safe 
means of transferring currency from the 
various departments to the security of the 
vaults below. 

Beneath this basement there is a sub- 
basement, where all the machinery neces- 
sary to keep the building lighted, heated 
and ventilated is located. 

A mezzanine floor extends across the 


By this means if a mistake is made the 
clerk responsible for it can be determined 
immediately, and it can be rectified. More- 
over, it takes no more time for an uptown 
teller to make sure of the balance of an 
account in the downtown office, than of one 
in an account of the Fifth avenue branch. 

The bookkeepers uptown are on a floor 
above the tellers’ cages, and the telauto- 
graph has to be used to communicate with 
them. It takes just as long, therefore, to 
inquire about an uptown customer’s account 
as the account of a depositor in the finan- 
cial district. 





Vice-Presidem’s Office 


eastern end of the main banking room. It 
can be reached by a stairway from within 
the working space and is for the use of 
stenographers. 

The trust, mortgage, and other depart- 
ments are located on the second floor, with- 
in easy reach of the public, and quite like 
the quarters on the first floor in their gen- 
eral arrangement and appearance. Back of 
the screen, however, the furniture and all 
woodwork is of solid mahogany, and the 
walls are tinted a soft cream color. 

One of the most up-to-date features of 
this most up-to-date home which the Knick- 
erbocker ‘Trust Company has provided for 
itself at Broadway and Exchange Place is 
the use of the telautograph for the trans- 
mission of all messages passing between the 
downtown office and the one at Fifth ave- 
nue and 34th street. Every message is 
written down and is reproduced in exact 
facsimile five miles away in the other office. 


By maintaining an office uptown in the 
shopping district and also one downtown in 
the financial district, the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company is prepared to offer ad- 
mirable accommodation to women deposit- 
ors, and a growing number of women are 
learning to appreciate the advantages to be 
gained by having a checking account with 
this institution. 

Since its organization, in 1884, the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company has grown 
to be one of New York’s largest and best 
equipped financial institutions, with a cap- 
ital stock of $1,200,000, and a surplus of 
over $12,800,000. 

Men of unquestioned integrity and loyalty 
are concerned in its management, some as 
officers and others as directors. Those who 
serve on the board of directors are: G. 
Louis Boissevain, F. G. Bourne, Franklin 
Q. Brown, Edward H. Clark, Dumont 
Clarke, Charles F. Hoffman, J. Horace 
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View from the President's Office across Reception Room into Main Banking Room 
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Harding, Wm. B. Joyce, Charles H. Keep, 
Hinsdill Parsons, Samuel T. Peters, Herbert 
IL. Satterlee, Wm. A. Tucker and Payne 
Whitney. 

Those who serve in an executive capacity 
are: Charles H. Keep, president; B. L. 
Allen, vice-president; Jos. T. Brown, vice- 
president; F. C. Walcott, vice-president; 
Wm. Turnbull, vice-president; Harris A. 
Dunn, secretary and treasurer; J. E. Miller, 
asst. secretary: Archibald G. King, asst. 
treasurer, and J. Sperry Kane. 

The company’s statement as of July 1, 
1909, follows: 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand and in banks ..... $12,143,312.61 
Bonds and other securities ...... 12,779,978.21 
Demand 10QNS ....cccccccccccccsse 4,918,866.40 
I here sath wine aaceand 44 aie 13,338,346.94 
Bonds and mortgages ............ 3,513,090.15 
Real estate, banking houses ..... 3,384,526.16 


Accrued interest receivable 712,140.49 


$50,589,760.96 
LIABILITIES. 
OO EET: 


,200,000.00 


CRGIVEROE PUONEE ciicccccccncacecs 1,473,688.34 
Surplus CertiMcatem .....cscccceccs 12,756,319.56 
BO GIN 8.6 0.80 sono o win doe 34,592,340.55 


Reserved for taxes, etc. ......... 


. 48,714.00 
Accrued interest payable ........ 


518,698.51 


$50,589,760.96 


A PRE-EMINENT BANK IN A GREAT FIELD. 


Description of the Present Home of the First National Bank of Cleveland. 


WENTY years ago the amount of 
capital invested in manufacturing 
in Cleveland, Ohio, was sixty-six 

million dollars. ‘To-day the amount is not 
far from two hundred and fifty million 
dollars. 

This growth has come about largely 
through the instrumentality of Cleveland’s 
financial institutions; without the credit 
they have furnished, such an _ expansion 
would have been impossible. 

The resources of the First National Bank 
of Cleveland have grown with the city; in 
the past twenty years they have increased 
from one million, eight hundred thousand 
dollars to over thirty-four million dollars, 
an indication that this bank has played a 
leading part in the commercial development 
of the city. 





As a natural sequence to the increased 
business enjoyed by this institution, it be- 
came necessary to procure much larger and 
better appointed quarters, and this need 
resulted in the handsome building herein 
pictured. To banks who intend to some 
day build a home of their own, the follow- 
ing description of the building owned and 
occupied by the First National Bank of 
Cleveland should prove interesting. 

Every line of the imposing exterior, which 
is an adaptation of the Roman classic, re- 
veals some new beauty and prepares the 
visitor, in a way, for the magnificent in- 
terior banking room. Pink Milford granite 
was the building material used, with win- 
dow frames of solid bronze. 

The four columns enclosing the three 
stories on the front elevation, in reality 
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Well-lighted and Handsomely Furnished Banking Room of the First National Bank of Cleveland. 
10 
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form the order for a seven-story building, 
the six upper stories being arranged about 
an inner court above the skylight of the 
main banking room. In the architectural 


Commerce and Science in a spirit in har- 
mony with the purpose of the building, and 
the dignity of the architecture. All of the 
low reliefs are made of Tennessee marble. 





Imposing Exterior of the First National Bank of Cleveland. 


treatment of the elevation is included a 
sculptural frieze, which divides the first 
floor from the two upper ones, the last two 
being grouped together as a single story. 
This frieze was executed by Mr. Karl Bitter 
of New York, and represents Agriculture, 


Every floor of the building is utilized by 
the bank, and while the various rooms are 
elegantly furnished, they contain only a 
minimum amount of woodwork, thus insur- 
ing egainst damage by fire. The general 
clerical work is accommodated in the five 
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i upper stories, lighted from the rear and an wide, with space for fourteen banking 
interior court. cages and six officers, there is a mezzanine 

One entire floor is given up to dining and floor, where the president’s private offices 

recreation rooms for men and women, and and a committee room are located. Stand- 
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Room in which Directors of the First National Bank of Cleveland meet. 


to a private dining room for the officers. ing on this mezzanine landing, the view of 


The directors’ room, with the hall and stair- the ro9m below is one of unusual beauty 
way, occupies the entire front portion of the and attractiveness. Around the three sides 
third floor. of a rectangle there is a counter of a very 


Overlooking the main banking room, fine marble, known as Monti Sienna, topped 
which is eighty-five feet long and sixty feet with Bassville marble. On top of this rests 
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Bronze Entrance Doors of the First National 
Bank of Cleveland. 


a handsome screen of cast bronze, topped 
with clusters of electric globes at regular 
intervals around the room. 

Supporting a richly carved ceiling are 
monolithic columns, thirty feet high and of 
the same polished marble as the side-walls. 

On the rear wall is a handsome marble 
clock, forming the main decorative feature 
of the room. The frame is of marble, high- 
ly sculptured, and measures eighteen feet 
across. Massive marble writing desks stand 
in the center of the public space and com- 
plete the furnishings. 

In addition to the features already men- 
tioned. the building is equipped with armor 
plate vaults, constructed by the Carnegie 
Steel Company, located in the basement, 
with elevator communication with the main 
banking room. ‘Then there is a_ spacious 
basement, designed with a view of further 
extending the main banking space, with di- 
rect access to the floor above. 

This meagre description, when supplement- 
ed with the accompanying illustrations, may 
serve to give the reader some idea of the 
many conveniences enjoyed by the First 
National Bank of Cleveland in its splendid 
new home. 


Reading from top down: Individual Bookkeepers and Statement Clerks; Transit Department; 
Country Ledger and Statement Clerks. 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS. 


ORNBLOWER & WEEKS, the New 
York and_ Boston stock exchange 
house, have recently transferred their 

New York offices to new quarters on the 
second floor of the building at No. 42 
Broadway. The office is in charge of James 
H. Wainwright and John W. Prentiss, the 
New York members of the firm, Mr. Wain- 


dimensions being as follows: Eighty-nine 
feet on the north side, one hundred and fif- 
teen feet on the east (all large windows 
facing on New street) and one hundred and 
five feet on the south side. The woodwork 
and furniture throughout are of African 
mahogany, the walls being paneled to a 
height of seven feet six inches in this wood. 








Hornblower & Weeks Building, Boston. 


wright being a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The floor space of the new office approx- 
imates nine thousand feet. The offices are 
located around the large open court at the 
head of the grand staircase and are in the 
shape of a letter E, with large windows 
across the rear end, facing New street. 

The new offices are airy and spacious, the 


On the south side of the office is a space 
given up to the banking department, where 
the members of the firm and the men who 
handle bonds and customers’ accounts have 
their desks. 

On the east end of the room, facing on 
the New street side, are located a direc- 
tors’ or conference room, a library where 
all books of reference may be found, a 
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board reom and a large wire room. The 
board room is equipped with a stock board 
over thirty feet long, and in the wire room 
ten telegraph operators and five order 
clerks have their stations. 

The walls of the board room and wire 
room are carried above the mahogany 
paneling with plate glass to the ceiling, so 
that the sound of the tickers and telegraph 
instruments is not noticeable in the rest of 
the office. 

Facing the court are two private offices 
for the convenience of customers, and a 





carpeted in interlocking rubber tile, with a 
special design in green and white, drawn 
by the architect to harmonize with the 
walls, which are tinted in green, and with 
the cork carpet which covers the rest of the 
office, and which is also of a tint to har- 
monize with the walls and interlocking tile. 

Hornblower & Weeks employ in _ their 
New York office a clerical force of some 
seventy-five persons, this large force being 
necessary on account of the diversified 
character of their investment business, as 
they carry stocks not only for individuals, 


Clearing, Stock and Cashier’s Departments. 


room for the stenographers and telephone 
operators. This latter room has also been 
enclosed in plate glass to the ceiling, in or- 
der to shut in the noise. The switch-board 
was constructed especially for the firm, and 
is operated by two girls. It has at present 
fifteen trunk lines, and some seventy-five 
extensions. It has, however, been made 
sufficiently large to have its capacity dou- 
bled or trebled at short notice. 

On the north side of the office a large 
two-story fire and burglar-proof vault has 
been built, and on this side the clerical 
force have their quarters. 

The main passageways of the office are 


but also for out-of-town brokers, and in 
addition, deal in investment securities. 

Hornblower & Weeks are one of the old- 
est and largest of the so-called Boston 
houses, having been organized Aug. 6, 1888. 
At the start the business of the firm was 
conducted in a modest manner in one room 
of the old Merchants Exchange Building in 
Boston, with Mr. Phelan, now a member of 
the firm, as clerk. From the start a high 
standard of conducting the business was 
adopted, and this policy has been largely 
instrumental in the phenomenal growth of 
the business. 

Mr. Hornblower, the senior member of 
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the firm, has been a member of the Boston 
Stock Exchange since 1888, was elected to 
a place on the Governing Board in 1901, 
and is to-day vice-president of the Ex- 
change. He is also a director in several 
banks. 

Congressman Weeks is now too well 
known in financial and public circles to re- 
quire any introduction to our readers. He 
is an important member of the National 
Monetary Commission, and is now devoting 
a great deal of time to a study of methods 
for improving monetary conditions in this 
country. He has also recently been made 
chairman of the important Committee on 
Post-oftices and Post-roads. 

Mr. James J. Phelan, third member of 
the firm, was admitted in 1899, and has 
been a member of the Stock Exchange since 
1897. He is also officially connected with 
several banks and other corporations in 
Boston and is a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 
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The other members of the firm are Ed- 
ward L. Geary, Andrew S. Woods and 
Henry N. Sweet. 

Hornblower & Weeks have maintained 
their own office in New York for the past 
nine years. In addition to the home office 
in Boston, and the New York office, the 
firm has its own offices in Chicago and De- 
troit, an all-year-round office in Newport, 
branch offices in Providence, New Haven 
and Hartford, and an uptown office at 26 
West Forty-third street, New York; also 
a summer office at the Maplewood Hotel, 
White Mountains. 

Its private wire system is most complete, 
reaching to the most important points of the 
United States and Canada, and great at- 
tention has been given to the details of the 
system in order to make the service in ex- 
ecuting orders and giving market reports 
the most efficient possible. 


PROPOSED NEW HOME OF THE OLD NATIONAL 
BANK OF SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


SPLENDID bank and office building 

is now in the course of erection for 

the Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Wash. The first ground is to be broken 
September 1 and barring delays in ship- 
ments and labor difficult.es, the officers of 
the bank confidently expect to be in their 
new quarters not later than January 1, 
1911. Shareholders of the Old National 
Bank have organized a separate company 
which will take over the property and erect 
the building, and from the plans decided 
upon it is evident that no expense will be 
spared to make the bank’s future home at- 
tractive and convenient. 

All of the offices for rent will be fin- 
ished in mahogany and their equipment will 
include clothing lockers, wash-stands, con- 
duits for *phone and messenger service; 
there will also be private vaults for the 
storage of records, files, etc., which tenants 
can have access to. 

Descrivtion oF THE Banx’s INTERIOR. 

The illustration given here does not be- 
gin to show the magnitude and beauty of 
the new banking room. 

The spacious lobby, thirty feet wide by 
seventy-two feet deep, will be in the center 
of the banking room, and affords direct 
access to the officers’ quarters; and at the 


same time, to all the wickets of the dif- 
ferent cages. Great columns of majestic 
proportions, rising to the height of the 
ceiling, twenty-three feet, will surround the 
public lobby, while the skylight directly 
above the lobby will be carried up one story 
higher than the surrounding portions of 
the room, thus producing a most stately 
and dignified architectural effect. The 
ceiling of the banking room will be richly 
but simply decorated in ornament and 
color. The floor will be of marble laid in 
patterns, and the bank counter will be of 
marble surmounted by a screen of bronze 
and glass in which the wickets will be 
placed. <A _ special apartment is provided 
for the use of the ladies, with telephone 
booth, retiring room, and special wickets 
where they may transact their business. A 
public waiting room with telephones is also 
provided just off to the right of the main 
lobby for general use of the bank’s patrons. 

The officers of the bank will be located 
at the left, just inside the main entrance, 
and directly opposite is the only other en- 
trance, leading from the elevator lobby of 
the office building. This arrangement places 
the officers in the closest possible touch with 
the bank’s customers and the public, and 
affords them an unobstructed view of the 
entire room. Private consultation rooms ad- 
join the officers’ quarters at the extreme Ieft. 
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The sketch below shows the banking room 
as it will appea’ on immediate occupancy, 
but the plans are so elastically made that 
at any time in the future the room may be 
readily extended to the full depth of the 
building, forming one great banking room 
of the most imposing proportions, and dec- 
orated architecturally as befits a great in- 
stitution of this character. 
Workine Space. 

Special study and attention have been 

given to the laying out of the working 
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bank. Access to these is had by means of 
both elevator and stairway. The cash 
vault, twenty-seven by nine feet, is lined 
throughout with two and a half inches of 
laminated steel built up in three layers. 
The center layer is of five-ply welded chrome 
steel. All of the mechanism will be of the 
most improved manufacture, and the vault 
will be absolutely fire and burglar proof. 

The entrance door to the vault is an en- 
tirely new feature, being so designed that 
it opens in two panels instead of one enor- 
mously heavy one as heretofore, each panel 


Pen and ink sketch of the Main Banking Room in the Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Wash., as it will appear when completed. 


space of the bank, and a number of the 
foremost institutions of the country, both 


East and West, were visited and studied 
before the arrangement now adopted was 
decided upon. It is the opinion of those 
who know of this arrangement that it will 
be the most convenient and up-to-date for 
both the public and the bank’s employes of 
any institution in the country. 


VAULTs. 


In order to leave the banking room as 
free and unobstructed as possible for fu- 
ture expansion, all of the vaults have been 
placed in the basement directly below the 


being opened separately and independently, 
thus doing away with the necessity for the 
usual emergency doors. 

This will be the first bank in the West 
in which this improved vault entrance will 
be used, 

Another ingenious and unique feature in 
the construction of this vault is the sink- 
ing of the floor immediately surrounding it, 
to a depth allowing the full swinging of 
the doors, thereby effecting a _ perfectly 
level entrance into it from the level of the 
corridor floor. Altogether, the vault may 
be said to be the most modern and com- 
plete in every detail that it is possible to 
provide. 





A BUSINESS MAN’S BANK— THE STATE BANK 
OF CHICAGO. 


OCATED on the dividing line between 
the great wholesale and retail districts 
of Chicago—La Salle street, the Wall 
of the Metropolis of the Middle 
directly across Washington 


Street 
West—and 


PHOTO BY GIBSON, SYKES & FOWLER 


and business blocks containing the offices 
and headquarters of professional men, man- 
ufacturing plants and business occupations 
of every description. 

With so much in its favor in the matter 


LEROY A. GODDARD 
President State Bank of Chicago. 


street from the new city hall and court 
house, the State Bank of Chicago has the 
distinction of being virtually in the center 
of business operations of every kind. With- 
in four blocks of the State Bank are located 
all the great daily newspapers of Chicago, 
several of the city’s leading hotels, most of 
the big banks and trust companies, many 
of the largest wholesale and retail merean- 
tile houses, and innumerable sky-scrapers 


of location, and being dominated, as it has 
been throughout its entire career, by men 
of the highest integrity and standing in the 
business world, it is not surprising that the 
State Bank of Chicago has achieved its 
present measure of success, even though it 
has voluntarily limited its field to purely 
local operations. This is an item of no 
small import in reckoning the growth of 
the institution, for it has practically all been 
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accomplished without the aid of out-of-town 
business. ‘The bank has ever stood _ for 
Chicago as Chicago stands for all its local 
institutions, and its growth is simply a re- 
flection of that policy. 

The State Bank of Chicago had its in- 
ception in the private banking house of 
Haugan & Lindgren, which was established 
by H. A. Haugan and John R. Lindgren 
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and the capital increased to $100,000. In 
1887 the deposits had reached $346,551 and 
by 1890 the firm enjoyed the distinction of 
being one of the leading private banking 
firms of the City. 


BEGINNING AS STATE Bank or CuiIcaco. 


in the year 1891 the bank was incorporat- 
ed as the State Bank of Chicago, with a 


JOHN R. LINDGREN 
Vice-President State Bank of Chicago. 


in 1879. 
ulation of 


At that time Chicago had a pop- 
about 460,000, and its banking 
facilities were proportionately — circum- 
scribed. The young men comprising the 
firm, however, were built of the material 
which made it possible for Chicago to more 
than quadruple its population in thirty 
years, and they forged ahead along the 
lines of other successful Chicago business 
men. At the end of the first year the bank- 
ing house of Haugan & Lindgren had de- 
posits of $33,860, which amount was prac- 
tically doubled at the end of the second 
year. 

In 1884 Mr. H. G. Haugan, Land Com- 
missioner of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway, was admitted to the firm 


paid-up capital of $500,000 and deposits of 


$1,088,657. Mr. Haugan was elected presi- 
dent and Mr. Lindgren cashier. The first 
board of directors consisted of Henry C. 
Durand, John H. Dwight, Theodore Free- 
man, H. A. Haugan, Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, A. P. Johnson, A. Jurgens, J. M. 
Larimer, John R. Lindgren, Thomas Mur- 
doch and P. S. Peterson. 

By the close of the year 1892 the bank’s 
deposits had passed the two million dollar 
mark. The years of business depression 
which fcllowed (1893 to 1896) served to 
emphasize the institution’s stability by a 
gradual increase in its business, and _ the 
vear 1897 found it domiciled in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, at the corner 
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of La Salle and Washington streets, its 
present location. 

In January, 1900, the capital was in- 
creased to $1,000,000, after a cash dividend 
of forty per cent. had been distributed 
among its shareholders on its previous cap- 
ital of $500,060. At that time its deposits 
amounted to $4,696,403. Since then it has 
sustained the following substantial growth: 


gained by purchase or consolidation. The 
fact that its shares have a market value 
of $300 on a par value of $100, is proof 
that it is conducted on the soundest of 
business principles. 


Scope oF THE Bank. 
The scope of the operations of the State 
Bank of Chicago embraces savings and 





HENRY A. HAUGAN 
Vice-President State Bank of Chicago. 


Capital, Surplus Total 


and Profits. Deposits. 

Jan. 1, 1901........$1,163,301 $7,096,286 
BS So .xc0'e are 1,321,370 10,385,799 
eter 1,566,438 12,838,995 
ee 1,924,984 16,045,291 
1909........ 2,314,361 19,088,076 

July 9, 1909........ 2,920,514 20,341,800 


July 8, of this year, the capital was in- 
creased to $1,500,000, which with its sur- 
plus and undivided profits, gives the bank 
a capitalized strength of nearly three mil- 
lion dollars. All of its surplus and undi- 
vided profits have accrued from its earn- 
ings, and none of its deposits have been 


trust features, it having conducted a sav- 
ings department from its organization and 
having qualified as a trust company under 
the laws of Illinois in 1894, and deposited 
with the State $500,000 in approved securi- 
ties to cover its fidelity as trustee, executor, 
receiver, agent and other capacities. The 
savings deposits of the bank are equalled 
by only four other Chicago institutions. 

Of the two men who conceived and de- 
veloped this splendid business man’s bank, 
Mr. Lindgren is the only survivor and is 
still engaged as vice-president. His repu- 
tation as a banker and his standing in the 
business world are among the most tangible- 
assets of the bank. 
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Mr. Haugan, who died in May of this 
year, is succeeded as president by Mr. 
Leroy A. Goddard, formerly president of 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank. Mr. 
Goddard is giving the bank the benefit of 
a ripe experience as a banker and a thor- 
ough knowledge of business and _ financial 
affairs. Few men have crowded more hours 
of usefulness into fifty-five years of ex- 


1904 he was chosen president. In June, 
1908, he was elected vice-president of the 
State Bank of Chicago, and president in 
May. 1909. In 1908 he served as president 
of the Union League Club of Chicago. 
Mr. Henry A. Haugan, the second vice- 
president, received his entire training in the 
bank, and possesses much of the aptitude 
for the business that characterized _ his 


HENRY S. HENSCHEN 
Cashier State Bank of Chicago. 


istence than has Mr. Goddard. At the age 
of twenty-four he started a private bank 
in his native town, Marion, Illinois, and 
in 1890 he organized and became the presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in Mt. 
Carmel, Illinois. In 1892 he was tendered 
the cashiership of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, where his oppor- 
tunities for development as a banker were 
much greater than his previous positions 
offered. When Mr. Goddard entered the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank its deposits 
were $2,000,000. When he resigned from the 
institution in 1908 they were in excess of 
$11,000,000. In 1897 he was elected vice- 
president of the Fort Dearborn and _ in 


father, H. A. Haugan, one of the founders 


of the institution. He is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and is treasurer of the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. Henry S. Henschen, the cashier, has 
seen twenty years’ service in the bank. He 
is the Swedish vice-consul in Chicago. 

The officers of the State Bank are as 
follows: 

L.. A. Goddard, president; John R. Lind- 
gren, vice-president; Henry A. Haugan, 
vice-president; Henry S. Henschen, cashier; 
Frank I. Packard, assistant cashier; C. 
Edward Carlson, assistant cashier; Samuel 
EK. Knecht, secretary; William C. Miller, 
assistant secretary. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


—The West Side Bank of New York, of 
which Christian J. Tie¥jen is president, is 
erecting a handsome white marble building 
for its exclusive use, at the northwest cor- 
ner of Eighth avenue and Thirty-fourth 
street, next to its present location at 485- 
487 Eighth avenue. The new building will 
adjoin the Manhattan Opera House, and 
will be only a block from the new Penn- 
sylvania station. 


—At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Bankers’ Trust Company, August 
3, the recently proposed increase of capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 was 
ratified. The new stock is to be issued at 
300 and the $4,000,000 thus obtained over 
requisite $2,000,000 for capital will be add- 
ed to surplus account. The directors have 
declared a dividend of $50 a share on the 
capital, or $500,000 payable out of surplus. 
As a result of this action the company 
which before had a capital of $1,000,000 
and a surplus of $2,500,000 will now have a 
capital of $3,000,000 with a surplus of 
$6,000,000. 


—On July 31, the Bowling Green branch 
of the Equitable Trust Company, No. 26 
Broadway, was discontinued and all busi- 
ness transferred to the main office at 15 
Nassau street. The branch was formerly 
the Bowling Green Trust Company, which 
a few months ago was taken over by the 
Equitable. Edwin Gould was its _presi- 
dent at the time of the absorption. 
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-—J. Sperry Kane has been elected an as- 
sistant treasurer of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company. 


—John J. Riker, a son of the late John 
LL. Riker, who was a director of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, has been 
chosen to succeed his father in that posi- 
tion. 


-—At present the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company has assets of $9,379,327, as against 
$5,649,885 on December 31, 1908, and the 
surplus to policyholders is $3,571,734, as 
against $3,011,834. The unearned premium 
reserve is $3,671,579.96, as against $3,570,- 
269.09, an increase of $101,310.87, and the 
loss reserves are $1,664,711.14, as against 
$1,629,597.62, an increase of $35,113.52. 

The cash premium income was $3,480,- 
059.89 in the first six months of 1909, as 
against $3,349,665.36 in the first six months 
of 1908, an increase of $130,394.53. 

Some part of this excellent result was 
due to appreciation of securities, but far 
more to the business proper. 


—The new liuilding now in course of con- 
struction for the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank promises to be a _ noteworthy 
addition to the group of modern struc- 
tures surrounding City Hall Park. 

With the periodic revival of the project 
to acquire the land east of Broadway, be- 
tween Chambers and Reade streets, for a 
new municipal building or Court House, it 
was only recently that the bank decided 
to go ahead with its building operation, 
but now the work is being pushed with 
all possible speed, and it is expected that 
the structure will be ready for occupancy 
on May 1, 1910. 

The building is to be fifteen stories high 
on a plot fronting 123 feet on Chambers 
street and 125 feet on Reade street, with a 
depth of 151 feet, including the site of the 
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bank’s present home, as well as the seventy- 
five foot plot adjoining on the east. 

The bank’s quarters in the new building 
will take in the whole of the ground floor 
and basement with separate entrances on 
Reade and Chambers streets. The upper 
part of the structure has been planned by 
Architect Raymond F. Almirall, with large 
exterior courts, insuring an abundant sup- 
ply of light and air for all its rooms. 

The facades will be of Indiana limestone, 
resting on a base of granite. Marble will 
be the material for the entrances and hall- 
ways, and the staircases will be of bronze, 
in richly ornamented design. No expense 
will be spared in the building’s equipment, 
and it will be provided with all of the 
thousand and one conveniences that are to 
be found in the downtown skyscrapers. 


—George S. Mason, formerly connected 
with Baring, Magoun & Co. and later with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and who has re- 
cently been engaged in the bond and for- 
eign exchange business on his own account, 
has been engaged by the Bankers’ Trust 
Company in their foreign exchange depart- 
ment. He entered upon his new duties on 
July 26. 


—The Bank of Coney Island opened 
August 10 in the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Lafayette Trust Company at 
Surf avenue and Thompson’s Walk. Since 
the Lafayette Trust closed its doors, a year 
ago, Coney has been without a_ bank. 
Fred Henderson is president of the new in- 
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stitution. The directors are William J. 
Ward, Charles L. Feltman, Henry Gras- 
horn, Stephen E. Jackman, Joseph Huber, 
Frederick Kister, Adolph Arrbeiter, Charles 
G. Balmanno, Richard Garms, William C. 
Courtney and James M. Gray. President 
Henderson said that one hour after the 
bank opened the deposits amounted to $50,- 
000. 


—It is announced that a new savings 
bank is to be opened in Flatbush. That 
section of the city has demonstrated un- 
usual activity in every direction this sum- 
mer, and this institution Is destined to meet 
certain phases of financial needs arising 
among the inhabitants. It is understood 
that Superintendent of Banks Clark Will- 
iams has approved the purpose of the as- 
sociation, and that the plans for the insti- 
tution, when formally submitted, will have 
the complete sanction of the head of the 
Banking Department. 

The men who have organized the “Flat- 
bush Savings Bank,” as it will be called, 
are all well known business men of the 
city. They are: 

Lewis H. Losee, assistant general man- 
ager of the Lawyers’ Title Company; Dr. 
Walter B. Gunnison, principal of Erasmus 
Hall High School; Henry P. Read, iron 
manufacturer; Jerome Lott; Harry M. De- 
Mott, assistant cashier of Mechanics Bank, 
Brooklyn; Everett C. Terry, of Case & 
Terry: William E Harmon, trustee of Peo- 
ple’s Trust Co.; DeHart Bergen, real estate, 
Flatbush; John F. James, Jr., president 
Flatbush Merchants’ Association; Benjamin 
H. Knowles, member of executive commit- 
tee of Home Trust Company; Asa D. Saw- 
yer; William D. Buckner, president Pros- 
pect Park Bank; Hugo Heyman, market 
provisions; John Reis; Martin L. Hamilton; 
James H. Oliver, of Oliver Bros.; Alexan- 
der McKinney, general counsel of Flatbush 
Taxpayers’ Association. 

The bank will be located on Flatbush 
avenue, near Church avenue, the present 
financial center of the Flatbush section. 
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—On Monday, August 16, the Bank of 
British North America moved across the 
hall at its old location, 52 Wall street, into 
the old offices of the National City Bank. 
The new quarters are very convenient and 
comfortable. 


—The International Banking Corpora- 
tion, 60 Wall street, is extending its Far 
Eastern connectiens by establishing another 
branch office in China, at Hankow. The in- 
stitution is the first American banking con- 
cern to enter Pekin, having opened a 
branch there last month. The Internation- 
al Banking Corporation organized in 1902, 
has $6,500,000 capital and surplus and has 
other branches in London, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Singapore, Canton, Hongkong, Ma- 
nila, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokahama, San 
Francisco, City of Mexico, Washington, D. 
C., Panama, Colon and Empire, Canal 
Zone. General Thomas H. Hubbard _ is 
president of the corporation, which is the 
Government depositary in the Philippine 
Isiands and the Canal Zone in Panama. 


—After Sept. 1, 1909, William M. and 
Harrison M. Wall will become associated 
with their father, Judson G. Wall, in the 
business of municipal, railroad and indus- 
trial corporation securities at 10 Wall 
street. The style of the firm after that 
daie will be Judson G. Wall & Sons. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—¥rancis R. Hart, vice-president of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
states that his institution is in no hurry 
to occupy the new building now nearing 
completion, but thinks the removal will take 
place before winter. 


—Officers of the Haverhill (Mass.) Sav- 
ings Bank for the current year are as fol- 
lows: President, Elbridge G. Wood; vice- 
president, Wm. W. Spaulding; trustees, R. 
Stuart Chase, John L. Hobson, Elbridge G. 
Wood, William H. Floyd, F. E. Hutchin- 
son, Wm. E. Bixby, John A. Colby, Isaac 
Poor, Wm. W. Spaulding, E. G. Frothing- 
ham, Warren Emerson, Ira J. Webster; 
treasurer, Raymond Noyes; investment com- 
mittee, Elbridge G. Wood, Wm. W. 
Spaulding, Warren Emerson. 


—C. A. Pingree of Georgetown, Mass., 
has been chosen as cashier of the Essex 
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National Bank, to succeed Jonathan Russ, 
deceased. Mr. Pingree acted in that ca- 
pacity during the illness of Mr. Russ, and 
is well and favorably known. 


—At a meeting of the incorporators of 
the Berlin Savings Bank of Kensington, 
Conn., the following officers and trustees 
were elected for the ensuing year: William 
Bulkley, president; Edward Alling, vice- 
president; Theron Upson, secretary and 
treasurer; Frank L. Wilcox, Roger M. Gris- 
wold, E. W. Mildrum, Daniel Bradley, di- 
rectors. Francis Deming was elected as- 
sistant treasurer. A semi-annual dividend 
of two per cent. was declared, and the an- 
nual report showed that the surplus had 
been very materially increased the past 
year. 


—The Winsted Savings Bank, at its an- 
nual meeting, elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, A. L. 
Clark; vice-president, E. H. Persons; sec- 
retary and treasurer, George S. Rowe; di- 
rectors—R. E. Holmes, D. L. Vaill, S. Lan- 
don Alvord, Ralph W. Holmes, A. L. Clark, 
E. H. Persons and George S. Rowe. 


—George M. Welles has been elected 
president of the People’s Savings Bank of 
Woonsocket, R. I. Other officers elected 
for the year are: E. C. Delabarre, vice- 
president; treasurer and clerk, Reuben G. 
Randall; trustees, George M. Welles, E. C. 
Delabarre, John R. Boyden, Alphonse 
Gaulin, Sr., Charles I. Welles, Harry L. 
Delabarre, Arthur C. Milot, William S. 
Preston, James M. McCarthy, Henry F. 
Sayles, George Schlosser and R. G. Randall. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—John E. Haines has resigned as assist- 
ant cashier of the Federal National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, and is succeeded in that po- 
sition by H. W. Loos. 


—The Tradesmen’s National Bank of 
Philadelphia has awarded the contract for 
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the remodeling of its new banking quarters, 
at 431 Chestnut street, to Henry E. Baton. 
This property, which was purchased some 
time ago from the Finance Company of 
Philadelphia, consists of a granite building 
on a lot 30x173 feet, and is assessed for 
$100,000. 

Officers of the Tradesmen’s National 
Bank are: President, George H. Earle, 
Jr.; vice-presidents, August B. and How- 
ard A. Loeb; cashier, H. D. McCarthy; di- 
rectors, Henry C. Butcher, Richard Y. 
Cook, George H. Earle, Jr., Bayard Henry, 
Herbert M. Howe, August B. Loeb, How- 
ard A. Loeb, H. D. McCarthy, John B. 
Parsons, James F. Sullivan, Rollin H. Wil- 
bur, Joseph M. Steele. The bank expects 
to occupy its new quarters by the first of 
next year. 


—Under the able direction of Benjamin 
Githens, who has been president of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia for the past nine years, that bank 
has nearly trebled its resources. 

Ten years ago the surplus of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank was less than 
$500,000 and the deposits were a little less 
than $7,000,000. To-day the surplus is 
$1,200,000 and the deposits nearly $19,- 
009,000. 


—-Directors of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Allentown, Pa., by unanimous vote 
have elected Thomas F’. Diefenderfer presi- 
dent of the institution. 


—-Authority to begin business has been 
given the Farmers and Mechanics’ National 
Bank of Bridgeton, N. J., with a capital of 
$150,000. Reuben C. Hunt is president and 
Archer Platt cashier. 


—Frederick W. Egner, for many years 
secretary and treasurer of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Newark, N. J., has been 
elected third vice-president, but continues 
also as secretary. Jerome Taylor was elect- 
ed treasurer, and will discharge the duties 
of that office in connection with his present 
office as trust officer. 


—At the close of business, July 31, the 
First National Bank of Frederick, Mary- 
land, went out of existence. Its stock has 
been bought up by a syndicate working 
for the Central National Bank, by which 
the First will be absorbed. The bank was 
founded in 1865, its charter number being 
1,589. 


Grange Sard has resigned as vice-pres- 
ident and director of the National Com- 
mercial Bark of Albany, New York, and 
his son, Russel E. Sard, has been elected a 
director in his place. 


—Directors of the Bank of Gouverneur, 
Gouverneur, N. Y., met on August 10, and 
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elected Henry Sudds president, to succeed 
Newton Aldrich, deceased. Herbert S. Ald- 
rich was elected vice-president and James 
O. Sheldon was appointed cashier. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—John W. Low, of the firm of Wayne 
and Low, Chicago, has been elected a di- 
rector of the National Produce Bank of 
Chicago. 





James R. Chapman, vice-president of the 
American Trust and Savings Bank, of Chi- 
cago, on reaching his office, July 29, found 
his desk covered with roses, the gift of the 
employes of the bank. It was the twentieth 
anniversary of the opening of the bank, and 
Mr. Chapman was with the institution when 
it started. The only other person who has 
been connected with the bank from the be- 
ginning until now is Gilbert B. Shaw, its 
first president and now a director. Mr. 
Shaw was succeeded in the presidency sev- 
eral years ago by Edwin A. Potter. Mr. 
Chapman Jeft a position as note teller in 
the First National to become assistant 
cashier of the American Trust. After a 
few months he was made cashier and held 
that position until about nine years ago, 
when he was made vice-president. In addi- 
tion to being a capable and thoroughly 


trained banker, Mr. Chapman has personal 
qualities that have endeared him to his as- 
sociates and his subordinates and have made 
him many warm friends among the patrons 
of the bank. The American Trust was the 
first of the trust companies to be started 
under the banking law passed in 1889.° It 
began business in small quarters in the 
Owings (now the Bedford) Building, at 
Dearborn and Adams streets. It has up- 
ward of $33,000,000 of deposits and $3,000,- 
000 of capital, and is now consolidated with 
the Continental National Bank. 


—Several changes in the officers of the 
Drovers’ Deposit National Bank of Chicago 
became effective August 1. 

John Fletcher, former assistant cashier, 
now discharges the duties of vice-president, 
and J. C. Morrison and H. P. Gates are 
serving as assistant cashiers. 


—N. W. Harris has purchased for the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 
of which he is president, a plot ninety-one 
feet by 189 feet in the heart of the finan- 
cial district, 140 to 146 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. This plot is within two blocks of all 
the principal banks of that city. The pur- 
chase price was about $1,000,000. Plans 
are being drawn for the erection of a twen- 
ty-one-story modern office building, to cost 
approximately $1,500,000. 


—In order to meet the imperative re- 
quirements for space, resulting from the 
merging of the American Trust and Sav- 
ings Bark and the Continental National 
Bank, H. M. Byllesby & Co. have vacated 
the fifth floor of the American Trust build- 
ing and taken temporary offices in the bank- 
ing rooms at the corner of Dearborn and 
Monroe streets, Chicago, formerly occupied 
by the Commercial National Bank. On Oc- 
tober 1, the firm will move to the banking 
rooms at present occupied by the Con- 
tinental National Bank and will remain in 
that location until they return to the Amer- 
ican Trust building on June 1, 1910. 
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—Fred W. Ellsworth, for seventeen years 
ecnnected with the First National Bank of 
Chicago in various capacities, and latterly 





Fred W. Ellsworth. 


manager of its department of new business, 
is now associated with Trowbridge & Niver 
Co., the Chicago bond house. 


Charles G. Brown, vice-president of the 
Illinois National Bank of Springfield, IIL, 
his been chosen president in succession to 
the late A. Farr. 


—Ross H. Wallace, assistant secretary of 
the Union Trust Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has resigned his position with that institu- 
tion, in order to accept the position of 
cashier of the Union National Bank of the 
same city. 


—The City Bank of Kalkaska, Mich., has 
been reorganized as the Peoples State & 
Savings Bank, with a capital of $20,000. 
Wm. Childs, cashier, will continue as active 
head of the reorganized bank. The City 
Bank has been in existence since 1893, and 
has built up a splendid business, largely 
owing to the efforts of Cashier Childs, who 
has been connected with the institution for 
the past seven years. The stock of the new 
bank is all held in Kalkaska County. The 
officers of the new bank are: President, A. 
EF. Bowerman; first vice-president, Solomon 
Loeser; second vice-president, F. E. Joy; 
cashier, Wm. Childs. 


—The Ann Arbor, Mich. Savings Bank 
was organized in 1869 and to-day reports a 
capital of $50,000, surplus of $250,000 and 
resources of $2,692,724. Deposits are well 
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over $2,000,000, and altogether the bank is 
in a most prosperous condition. Charles E. 
Hiscock is president; W. D. Harriman, 
vice-president; Michael J. Fritz, cashier; 
Carl F. Braun, assistant cashier, and Wm. 
l.. Walz, assistant cashier savings depart- 
ment. 


—On the morning of August 2, the High- 
land Park State Bank of Highland Park, 
Mich., opened for business. One of the 
features of the new bank is the fact that 
no officer, director or employe will be per- 
mitted to borrow a dollar of the bank’s 
funds, directly or indirectly. A new build- 
ing, modern in every particular, and cost- 
ing $20,000, stands completed and occu- 
pied by the bank. Seventy-five thousand 
dollars in deposits were taken in during the 
opening day, and the outlook for future 
suceess is bright. 

Ernest G. Liebold, the cashier, is an ex- 
perienced banker, and with the co-operation 
of the president, James Couzens, and the 
vice-president, James I. Whitehead, expects 
to build up a comfortable business. 


—Carl Penshaw has become a vice-presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee National Bank, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding the late John 
P. Murphy. 


—Directors of the Scandinavian National 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., have voted to 
increase the capital stock from $250,000 to 
$500,000. 


—A deal whereby the Commercial Bank 
& Trust Co. of Louisville, Ky., becomes 
the purchaser of the assets of the Continen- 
tal National Bank of the same city was 
consummated on July 24. The amount in- 
volved in the purchase is said to be about 
$1,000,000, which represents the deposits 
and capital of the Continental. President 
W. H. Netherland and Cashier C. W. 
Dieruf cf the Continental National become, 
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respectively, third vice-president and cash- 
ier of the Commercial, and Mr. Netherland 
also becomes a director. The other officers 
of the Commercial remain as at present, 
and are: Sam P. Jones, president; Cald- 
well Norton and Hewett Brown, vice-pres- 
idents. T.ouis F. Metz, former cashier of 
the Continental, will become assistant cash- 
ier. ‘The Commercial Bank & Trust Co. has 
a capital of $500,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $41,102, and, with the acquisition 
of the Continental National, deposits of 
$1,671,121. The Continental was formerly 
known as the Western Bank, and was or- 
ganized in 1872 with a capital of $300,000. 
Subsequently it closed and then reopened 
as the Continental, with T. L. Jefferson at 
its head. 


—Charles F. Enright, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Missouri Valley Trust Co., 
of St. Joseph, Mo., and Albert Enright, his 
brother, have disposed, it is stated, of their 
holdings in the institution to Milton Tootle 
and Graham G. Lacy. The reason given 
for the transfer of interests is that Charles 
F. Enright is interested in railway enter- 
prises, to which he will devote his time in 
the future. He is succeeded as treasurer 
by William A. Evans. 


--On August 2, the First National Bank 
of Louisville, Kv., became the property of 
the Kentucky Title Savings Bank of that 
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city. Over a million dollars is involved, but 
for the present each institution will main- 
tain its identity. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—Consolidation of the Maury National 
Bank and the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, 
both of Columbia, Tenn., has been ratified 
by the stockholders. The new bank will be 
known as the Maury National Bank, and 
will occupy the same building as the pres- 
ent institution. The bank is capitalized at 
$200,000, with an additional stockholders’ 
liability of $200,000, with deposits aggre- 
gating $1,000,000. It is possibly the strong- 
est bark outside the large cities of the 
state. 

The officers of the institution will be as 
follows: R. C. Church, president; W. P. 
Ridley, J. F. Brownlow and John W. Fry, 
vice-presidents; C. A. Parker, cashier; H. 
B. Cochrane, teller. ‘The directors will be 
as follows: W. P. Ridley, R. C. Church, 
G. T. Hughes, James Andrews, Jr., J. D. 
Barrow, Dr. J. A. Edwards, B. P. Dalton, 
R. L. McKinney, J. F. Stockard, W. V. 
Thompson, B. A. Satterfield, J. C. Wooten, 
Dr. J. W. Woodard, C. A. Parker, E. E. 
McLemore, G. W. Killebrew, W. B. Turner, 
W. C. Salmon, John W. Fry, J. P. Brown- 
low, J. F. Brownlow, C. H. Sharp, M. E. 
Wheeler, W. J. Howard and J. O. Cheek. 

The Maury National Bank building is in 












If Abraham Lincoln Lived To-day 
He Would be a Reader of 





“Success Magazine” 


He would read it because it ap- 
peals to the patriotism of the plain 
American people, because it would 
help him to help the people, because 
it would furnish him with many a 
new jest with which to wing his 
wisdom, and because it breathes, 
in every line, the optimism that 
never failed him. 


You can understand from this 
that “Success Magazine” is differ- 
ent, radically different, from other 
magazines. It is different as 
Lincoln was different from other 
men. It is different in aims, ideals, 
and purpose. It incites to op- 
timism, high thinking and pure 
living. 


Radically Different 
Advertising 


There is another way in which 
“Success Magazine” is different, 
radically different—its advertising 
pages are edited to keep pace with 
its literary and moral ideals. 


That means that every month 
there is a sacrifice of thousands of dol- 
lars to keep the advertising pages 
above suspicion, by excluding per- 
nicious advertisements and admit- 
ting only advertisements of reliable 
goods honorably presented and 
honestly sold. 

This explains why “Success 
Magazine” is able to guarantee its 
advertisements to every subscriber 
of record—over 200,000—and pro- 
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tects these subscribers from loss 
by any advertisement appearing in 
its columns. 


Why YOU Need 
‘Success Magazine’’ 


The greater your success in cre- 
ating a happy American home, the 
greater your need of the stimu- 
lating, uplifting influence of “Suc- 
cess Magazine.” 


It deals with the work and play, 
the joys and sorrows of American 
men and women. It is the maga- 
zine that clipped Speaker Cannon’s 
wings; that first exposed the in- 
decent stage; that ran the financial 


‘fakers into the cyclone cellars; 
that is stirring the Church to look 


our religious preblems in the face; 
that, in a word, reflects the all- 
important, interesting sides of 
American life. It prints the frank- 
est, strongest articles and_ the 
liveliest fiction. 

It gives all the significant news 
of the world each month, packed 
into a nutshell for quick, easy read- 
ing. It prints, monthly, a chuckling, 
bubbling page of short, funny sto- 
ries, verses, and anecdotes. It 
carefully advises men and women 
in the ticklish matter of investing 
their savings. 

It prints, monthly, Orison Swett 
Marden’s talks on character-build- 
ing—men and women-building. He 
writes for no other magazine. 


Success Magazine 


It is the biggest and best magazine in the history of magazine-making. 
The opening chapters of Le Roy Scott’s great serial, “The Shears of 


Destiny,” appear in this number; 


a strong, fascinating story of love, 


intrigue and daring that has no equal in recent fiction. From cover to 
cover the October number of “Success Magazine” overflows with the best 


the human brain can compass in literature, science and art. 
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excellent condition, and no changes will be 
necessary. The Farmers & Merchants’ Bank 
had a lease on the building they were oc- 
cupying and will retain possession of it for 
the present, though they have a number of 
offers for it and will eventually sub-let it. 


—Directors of the Loudoun National 
Bank of Leesburg, Va., have elected 
William F. Lynn president of the institu- 
tion, to fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
cent death of Capt. William B. Lynch. 

Mr. Lynn has held the office of vice- 
president of the bank for several years, is 
familiar with its financial affairs, and has 
been active in its management. R. H. 
Lynn, president of the American National 
Bank of Washington, is a son of the Lees- 
burg banker. 


The Georgia State Savings Association, 
of Savannah, Ga., a new financial institu- 
tion, has been granted a charter by Secre- 
tary of State Philip Cook. The capital 
stock of the association is to be $325,000, 
and it is to do a general savings bank busi- 
ness. The incorporators are B. H. Levy, 
E. W. Bell, Julian Schley, H. E. Dreeson, 
C. G. Anderson, Jr., W. H. Stillwell, J. F. 
Buckner, W. K. Bell, G. W. Tiedeman and 
I’. T. Saussy, all of Savannah. 


-All the old board of directors of the 
Bank of Newton, Miss., were re-elected at a 
recent stockholders’ meeting. A dividend 
of ten per cent. was also declared, and the 
directors met and elected W. W. Fant ac- 
tive vice-president and manager, and J. M. 


Cole, cashier. Other officers were re- 
elected. 


—To fill the vacancy left by Wyatt H. 
Ingram, Jr., former trust officer of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., of New Or- 
leans, the directors of that institution have 
elected R. Joseph Druhan, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, to that position. Mr. Druhan 
has been with the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Co. since 1893, serving as assistant cashier 
since 1905, in which position he is now suc- 
ceeded by W. B. Machado. 


—H. N. Tinker, active vice-president of the 
Union Bank and Trust Company of Hous- 
ton, ‘Texas, has organized and is president 





H. N. TINKER 
President New Bankers Trust Co. of Houston, 
Texas; Vice-President Union Bank and 
Trust Co., Houston. 


of the Bankers’ Trust Company of Hous- 
ton, capitalized for $509,000, surplus $25,- 
000. 

There are nearly three hundred = stock- 
holders scattered through seven states, 
and among these are a number of the most 
substantial financiers of St. Louis, who will 
work in harmony with the local officials in 
handling investments in Texas. 

The Bankers’ Trust Company will occupy 
the second floor of the new twelve-story 
office building at the corner of Main and 
Preston streets, which floor is being espe- 
cially prepared with fixtures and vaults, 
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and thus will be an ideal location for the 
high class business to be conducted. A reg- 
ular trust company business will be carried on 
under the direct management of department 
heads. The company, while being closely 
identified with local enterprises, will not be 
run in the interest of any particular fac 
tion, being organized to be of use to the 
community, and to the profit of its large 
list of shareholders, whose support alone 
assures its success. Many of the principal 
bankers of the state and the United States 
are closely associated, forming a connection 
which will greatly facilitate the handling of 
Texas securities and loans, it being one 
feature to buy good notes and make loans 
on real estate not to exceed fifty per cent. 
of real cash value. All these notes will 
be for sale to any investor. Other depart- 
ments are the public audit or accountant, 
legal, rental, collection, publicity, abstract, 
money order and real estate. No money 
will be received except for investments. 


The Commercial National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, has stepped into a class 
ahead by the recent increase in its capital 
stock. which occurred at the last directors’ 
meeting, when they voted to increase from 
$300,000 to $500,000. This with the sur- 
plus and undivided profits puts the bank 
on a $1,000,000 footing and makes it the 
second concern of this magnitude in 
Houston. 

In noting this step forward it is inter- 
esting to look backward just a few years 
and note the growth of this institution. It 
was organized in 1886 with a capital stock 
of $200,000. In 1902 it voted an increase 
of capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 
At the time of the vote for the increase of 
capitalization from $300,000 to $500,000 
there was a surplus of $500,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $150,000. 

The bank had been growing so rapidly 
and so far ahead of its capital stock, as 
far as its loaning capacity was concerned, 
that it was forced to increase its capital 
stock so that it would not cripple its loan- 
ing power. The law provides that a loan to 
single individuals must not exceed ten per 
cent. of the capital stock and surplus, pro- 
vided, however, that this loan does not ex- 
ceed thirty per cent. of the capital stock. 
Prior to voting the increase in capital- 
ization, a special dividend of thirty-three 
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and one-third per cent. was declared and 
paid out of the undivided profit account, 
and most of the money realized from this 
dividend was paid directly back into the 
company on new stock. The old stockhold- 
ers took up the new issue after the increase. 

The deposits of the company for the past 
year, including individual and bank de- 
posits (about equally divided), will average 
$4,000,600. As the bank stands now there is 
a capital stock and surplus of $500,000 each, 
with undivided profits after deducting the 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. divi- 
dena of $50,000. 


—Announcement was made July 28 that the 
American Trust Company of Houston, 
Texas, with a capital stock of $300,000, is 
being organized by Houston bankers and 
capitalists. W. E. Richards, president of 
the American National Bank, is the prime 
mover, and will be at the head of the new 
enterprise. 

It is understood that this company will 
operate under the old charter of the Park 
Bank and Trust Company of Beaumont, 
which charter the American Trust Com- 
pany has purchased from the Commercial 
Bank of Beaumont. 

In addition to Mr. Richards as president, 
the American Trust Company will have 
Garey Haynes as vice-president, and E. L. 
Crooker as secretary and treasurer. 

This makes the fourth trust company or- 
ganized in Houston during the year 1909, 
the list being as follows: 

Texas Trust Company, capital $500,000, 
surplus $125,000; Jesse H. Jones, presi- 
dent. 
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Bankers’ ‘Trust Company, capital $500,- 
000, surplus $25,000; H. N. Tinker, presi- 
dent. 

Texas Loan and Guaranty Company, cap- 
ital $500,000, surplus $50,000; W. E. Rich- 
ards, president. 

American Trust Company, capital $300,- 
000; W. E. Richards, president. 


—The. State Bank Examiners of Texas 
met recently in Austin and organized a 
State Bank Examiners’ Association, the ob- 
ject of which will be to foster the work 
of the bank examiners, aid in its efficiency, 
and also prove a benefit to the Department 
of Insurance and Banking. 

Officers clected were: President, Edwin 
Hobby; vice-president, William Z. Hayes; 
secretary-treasurer, August de Zavala. 

In the new association are ten members, 
the six newly-appointed examiners, Rob- 
ert E. Chambers, George L. Campbell, A. 
}D. Thompson, C. S. Holderness, John K. 
Woods and B. B. Samuels, as well as the 
four. old examiners, Edwin Hobby, August 
de Zavala, Paul Smith and William Z. 
Hayes. . All are state bank examiners, and 
will, through their association, try to bene- 
fit one another, the Banking Department, 
and the banking concerns of Texas. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—At a recent directors’ meeting of the 
Pueblo, Colo., Savings Bank it was decided 
to convert the bank into a trust company, 
with largely increased capital. The new in- 
stitution will be known as the Pueblo Say- 
ings and ‘Trust Company. ‘The officers and 
directors of the new institution are: Presi- 
dent, Alva Adams; vice president, John <A. 
Thatcher; cashier, W. K. Dudley; assistant 
cashier, Dwight C. Meigs; directors, Alva 
Adams, John A. Thatcher, M. D. Thatcher, 
Chris. Wilson, W. L. Graham, Geo. J. 
Dunbaugh and W. K. Dudley. 


—At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Continental Trust Company of Den- 
ver, Colo., Robert B. Gaylord was elected 
second vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Gaylord has heretofore been identified with 
insurance interests, and the trust company 
has decided to enlarge its sphere through 
the addition of both insurance and bonding 
departments. It is stated that Mr. Gay- 
lord will have charge of the fire insurance 
department. 


—About 125 state bankers of Kansas met 
in Topeka in July and organized an asso- 
ciation to act independently of the regular 
Kansas Bankers’ Association. 

This is net a secession movement on the 
part of the state bankers from the parent 
association. It is an independent side issue 
and was organized for the purpose of en- 
abling the state banks to protect them- 
selves in case a fight comes with the na- 
tional bankers over bank guaranty. 

The officials of the new association are: 
President, C. N. Prouty, Kansas City, Kas.; 
first viec-president, William McFerran, To- 
peka; second vice-president, George W. 
Robinson, Wichita; secretary, W. E. Wil- 
sen, Washington; treasurer, John R. Mul- 
vane, Topeka. 

The next meeting will be held at Lopeka 
in Nevember. In the meantime the bankers 
interested will try and get all the state 
bankers who participated in the state guar- 
anty fund to join the new association. 


—South Omaha, Neb., has been selected 
as a Government reserve city, and thus is 
ended a long contest for the honor between 
Omaha and South Omaha. 


—A syndicate of capitalists has pur- 
chased the First National Bank of Tulsa, 
Okla., the oldest banking institution in the 
city, and J. F. Orr has succeeded A. F. 
Ault as president. Under the new man- 
agement, W. E. Gordon becomes cashier. 

The bank is capitalized for $125,000, and 
has deposits aggregating $600,000. 


—At Knowles, N. M., in the eastern part 
of Eddy County, the First National Bank, 
with a capital stock of $25,000, has been 
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ehariered, and expects to be open for busi- 
ness im a new building by September. 
Local residents hold a majority of the 
stock. 


—Since the plans for oganizing an Indian 
owned and managed bank at Lapwai, 
Idaho. have been abandoned, business men 
have organized a bank and will take charge 
of the building now under construction for 
the Indian institution. J. J. Shultz, for- 
merly president of the First National Bank 
of Cottonwood, will occupy a similar office 
in the new institution. The bank will be 
opened in a few weeks. An architectural 
feature of the structure is an Indian tepee 
with an open flap on the roof. The struc- 
ture is modern, and was built not only for 
its architectural lines, but with a view to 
conforming to modern bank building ideas. 
Corbett Lawyers, a full blooded Indian and 
graduate of Carlisle, was the promoter of 
the Indian bank, but was unable to give 
it his attention. 


—The First State Bank of Kellogg, 
Idaho, has been organized with a capital 
of $40,000, B. F. O'Neil, president of the 
State Bank of Commerce of Wallace, 
Idaho, is head of the organization. J. R. 
Waldron will be cashier. The bank has 
awarded a contract for a brick structure 
to be ready in November. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


The Colville ‘Trust Company has opened 
a bank at Colville, Wash. It has a capital 
stock of $25,000, is organized under the 
state law and will be under the manage- 
ment of George W. Seal. This is the third 
bank for Colville. 


Employes of the Spokane and Eastern 
Trust Company of Spokane have organized 
the Bankers’ Investment Company = of 
Spokane, with a capital of $25,000, and will 
erect a three-story building, costing $30,- 
000, at Nora avenue and Division street, 
where a site has been bought for $10,500. 
There will be storerooms on the ground 
floor, and the upper stories will be used for 
hotel purposes. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, Frank W. Williams; 
vice-president, W. W. Tolman; secretary, 
Ernest Weinss, and treasurer, E. J. Arm- 
strong. The building will be ready for oc- 
cupaney in July, 1910. 


—A new state bank has been organized 
at Chewelah, Wash., with a capital of $50,- 
000. R. Peck, formerly cashier and organ- 
izer of the Farmers State Bank of Hamil- 
ton, Mont., will be cashier of the new bank, 
he having disposed of his interests at Ham- 
ilton. 


—O. M. Greene, a banker from Winona, 
Minn., has taken a position with the Ex- 





Berlitz School 
Languages 


MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Ave., 
above 127th St. 


Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer School Asbury Park, N, J. 
Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 
Teachers sent all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 
AWARDS 
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ZURICH - 1902, GOLD MEDAL 
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change National of Spokane, and will be 
assistant to the president, E. 'T. Coman. 
Mr. Greene will be in charge of the credit 
department. For thirteen years Mr. Greene 
was connected with the Second National 
of Minnesota, and later was assistant cash- 
ier of the First National of Winona. 


—Harry B. Lear has resigned as cashier 
of the Green Lake State Bank, to accept 
the cashiership of the University State 
Bank of Seattle. He succeeds J. B. Gib- 
bons, and was succeeded at the Green Lake 
State Bank by Lee S. Forbes. 


—An important change has just taken 
place in the officers of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Pendleton, Oregon. T. J. 
Morris, who has been president of the bank 
for some time, retires, to give his attention 
to his private affairs, and W. L. Thompson, 
formerly cashier, takes his place. T. G. 
Montgomery, assistant cashier, is promoted 
to the office of cashier, and W. S. Beadley 
is made first assistant cashier. There is to 
he no change in the policies of the institu- 
tion. 


—T. J. Kirk has succeeded H. C. Adams 
as president of the First National Bank of 
Athena, Oregon, and TD. H. Preston has 
succeeded to the vice-presidency, made va- 
cant by Mr. Kirk’s assumption of the pres- 
idency. 


—The proceedings of the fifteenth annual 
convention of the California Bankers’ As- 
sociation, held at Del Monte, Cal., May 27, 






























NATIONAL 


Surplus & Profits, 1 250,000.00 BANK 


Deposits, - -  27,000,000.00 


Capital, - - $2,500,000.00 FIRST 





Cleveland, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
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28 and 29, 1909, have been put in neat book 
form, and distributed to the association’s 
members. About 250 pages are devoted to 
a verbatim report of the proceedings of 
the convention, in which appears much in- 
structive matter and some of an amusing 
nature, while all of it is interesting. The 
report of the proceedings at the conven- 
tion is very aptly followed by the text in 
full of the Bank Act of the State, which 
became effective July 1, 1909. The con- 
tents of the book are copiously indexed, 
favoring convenient reference to any sub- 
ject treated. Excellent typographical work 
and a neat binding makes the book one 
which any banker can keep in his library 
for reference. 


—An increase in capital, from $100,000 to 
$250,000, has been put into effect by the 
Alameda Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 


—TZoeth S. Eldredge has resigned the 
presidency of the National Bank of the 
Pacific, San Francisco, and has been suc- 
ceeded by Clarence Grange, vice-president 
of the Western National and the Metropolis 
Trust and Savings Bank. It is believed 
that the National Bank of the Pacific will 
be consolidated with the Western National 
or liquidated. 


—When the All Night and Day Bank of 
Ios Angeles began business, on January 4, 
1909, and ennounced its intention of re- 
maining open continuously from Monday 
morning to twelve o'clock Saturday night, 
there were some who said the bank could 
not succeed. To-day, after eight months 
of gratifying success, even the doubters 
must admit that the bank which accommo- 
dates the public will always be successful. 

On July 24 the All Night and Day Bank 
opened 101 new accounts, and for the 171 
days of business up to July 28, 6,000 new 
accounts were opened. 





BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers. etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 


Oliver Lippincott. Photogravher of Men 
Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 


References—The Bankers Magazine 
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When the bank’s first and most recent 
statement was issued, July 19, it showed 
assets of $503,036.31, surplus and undivided 
profits of $8,347.19 and deposits of $405,- 
089.12. 


To conform with the new law and 
better to define the scope of the concern, 
the Los Angeles Trust Company _ has 
changed its name to the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank. The company always 
has done a savings bank business. Gen. 
Robert Wonkowski, cashier, may be the 
next mayor of Los Angeles, if the wishes 
of his friends prevail. 


The First National Bank of Berkeley, 
California, has had a profitable six months 
for the term ending June 30, 1909. The sum 
of $50,000 was carried from the undivided 
profit account to the surplus account, mak- 
ing a total surplus of $200,000, and $14,- 
000 remains in undivided profits. This 
bank has, for a number of years past, paid 
dividends at the rate of ten per cent. per 
annum. The dividend rate has been in- 
creased to sixteen per cent. from July 1. 

Work on the addition to the First Na- 
tional Bank building is progressing, and the 
officers state that they expect to occupy the 
improved quarters before the first of the 
year. When the addition is completed the 
lobby in the new banking room will be 120 
feet in length. Pneumatic transmission 
tubes and modern devices will be installed 
to facilitate the handling of business. 

Officers and directors of the First Na- 
tional! Bank, Berkeley, Cal., and the asso- 
ciated institution, the Berkeley Bank of 
Savings and Trust Co., are: A. W. Naylor, 
president; Frank M. Wilson, vice-president; 
F. L. Naylor, cashier; Frank C. Morti- 
mer, asst. cashier; W. S. Wood, trust officer. 
The combined deposits of the banks are 
$4,201,271.74. 


CANADA. 


H. C. Ferguson, manager of the Mel- 
bourne, Ont., branch of the Home Bank of 
Canada, has been transferred to the same 
pesition in the Ilderton, Ont., branch, being 
replaced at Melbourne by H. D. A. Mac- 
kenzie, from the Church street branch at 
Toronto. H. S. Womack, manager of the 
Ilderton branch, goes to the Fernie, B. C., 
branch, to be its accountant. 
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$1,000.00 


To the banker who will put us 
in touch with the man who will 
sell for us 5,000 acres of Manitoba 


land during the year 1909. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


H. L. EMMERT 
LAND AGENCY 
191 Lomb rd St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


The Merchants’ Bank of Canada _ has 
opened a branch at Acme (Tapscot Post 
Office), Alberta. A branch of the same 
bank at Carbon, Alberta, has been closed. 


R. R. Wallis, formerly accountant at 
the Bank of Montreal, Winnipeg, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the bank’s 
chief branch at Vancouver, to take the 
place of Mr. Cronyn, who has become man- 
ager of the Northern Crown Bank at 
Toronto. 


—Royal Bank of Canada interests have 
recently purchased shares in the Montreal 
Trust Company, and it is understood that 
the amount acquired constitutes a control- 
ling interest. The Montreal Trust Com- 
pany, until lately known as the Montreal 
Trust & Deposit Company, took action 
toward increasing its capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 in January. It is stated that 
H. S. Holt, president of the Royal Bank, 
will hecome president of the trust company. 


—The Royal Bank has opened a branch 
at Cranbrook, B. C., under the manage- 
ment of W. A. Schwartz. The bank has 
also established a branch at New Alberni, 
B. C., with R. H. Prescott as manager, and 
one at Hillcrest, Vancouver, under the di- 
rection of F. L. Magee, manager at Van- 
couver, 





BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport—Bridgeport National Bank; in 
liquidation, July 20. 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick—First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, August 2. 


MINNESOTA. 


Elgin—First National Bank; in liquidation, 
July 31. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas City—Union National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, January 12. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore—Fankers National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, July 15. 
Keota—First National Bank; in liquidation, 
July 26. 
Tuttle—First National Bank; in liquidation, 
July 1. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Punxsutawney—First National Bank; in 
liquidation, August 17. 


TEXAS. 


Ochiltree—Ochiltree National Rank; in liqui- 
dation, July 20. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk—Traders & Truckers Bank; closed, 
August 16. 


**MY TRIP TO DETROIT.” 


HE Burroughs Adding Machine Co. has 
issued a very attractive booklet with 
the above title, which it gives away 

to visitors. It is a notebook containing facts 
and views of Detroit and the Burroughs 
plant. The Burroughs factory is open to 
visitors and a large numper of guides is 
always in readiness, so that visitors are 
always assured of an opportunity to make 
a complete inspection of the plant—the 
largest adding machine factory and one of 
the most interesting industrial enterprises 
in the world. 





AT This National Bank is at the National Capital 


and is right under the eye of the Nationa) Bank- 


ing Department. It is a designated depusitary 
THE of the United States, and buys and sells United 


NATIONAL 


States bonds. Its Capital is $500,000, and its 


NATIONAL 


Surplus and Profits, $200,000. It acts as agent for 
National Banks before the Treasury Department 


and solicits your business. 
CAPITAL R. H. LYNN, President. 


BANK, 
Washington, D. 6. 
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PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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HERRICK’S “ TRUST COMPANIES.” 


W* are pleased to be able to state that 
the long-expected book on “Trust 

Companies, Their Organization, 
Growth and Management,” by Clay Her- 
rick, is now published. There was so much 
interest in this book that on the day of 
publication we had over a hundred ad- 
vance orders for it to fill, and it has been 
selling rapidly ever since. It is receiving 
most enthusiastic commendation from those 
who have secured a copy and are using it. 
We expect that it will shortly become the 
standard book on this subject. 


LIKES OUR EDITORIALS. 
June 22, 1909. 
ENTLEMEN: 
I am frank to say that no maga- 
zine comes to my desk that is more 
appreciated than THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE. It deals with the topics and says the 
things I am most anxious to know about in 
a banking way. Your strike-from-the- 
shoulder editorials are exactly to my. liking 
both in style and in policy, and each depart- 
ment is especially strong. 
Yours very truly, 
D. N. STAFFORD, Cashier, 
3ank of Seneca, Seneca, Mo. 


THE INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT. 


UR new department of “Investments” 
is being very favorably received, as may 
be judged from the following letter, 

typical of a number which have come to us 
since this department was inaugurated: 
The North Carolina Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Henderson, N. C., July 21, 1909. 
Gentlemen: 

I have received notice of your very inter- 
esting announcement to the bankers and 
investment houses, relative to the new de- 
partment you expect to inaugurate, and 
publish through THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE. This department should be of great 
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value to every institution and every indi- 
vidual interested in any way in investment 
matters, and your publication should be con- 
gratulated upon the inauguration of such a 
department. 

Wishing you much success in this new 
undertaking, 

Yours very respectfully, 
W. A. HUNT, Secretary. 


NOW FOR FALL ADVERTISING. 


OW is the time for banks and _ trust 
companies to take up the matter of 
their Fall and Winter advertising 

campaigns. We beg to call attention this 
month to our new advertisements concern- 
ing our facilities for helping banking in- 
stitutions with this important part of their 
work. We are now better equipped than 
ever before to give banks sensible and ef- 
fective service in this particular. 


WHENCE THE PORTO RICANS? 


D* J. W. FEWKES says, in Volume 
AXV. of the Reports of the Ameri- 

can Bureau of Ethnology, that there 
is reason for thinking that Porto Rico and 
the adjoining islands have been peopled 
from the Valley of the Orinoco instead of 
from Yucanta. When first occupied by 
man, Porto Rico may have been part of a 
peninsula connected with South America. 
Its fauna and flora are of the South Amer- 
ican type and it contains relics of a forgot- 
ten race which show evidence of a_ high 
grade of culture. Few traces of these 
aborigines are now to be found except in 
the interior of the island. Among the 
curious remains are stone-inclosed plazas, 
on which ceremonial dances were per- 
formed. The remains of carved idols and 
pottery show no small degree of skill and 
taste. No traces of stone buildings re- 
sembling those of the Mayas are found, but 
the houses are of the South American type. 
The manner of disposing of the dead also 
resembles that practiced in the Valley of 
the Orinoco.—Youth’s Companion. 
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NEW PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


L»Ewis E. PIERSON, the new president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, is president of the Irving National Exchange 
Bank, of New York City, which is known as the “bill of lading 
bank,” because of the large business it transacts among wholesale 
merchants and others who use the bill of lading as a basis of credit. 
He is thirty-eight years old and a native of Metuchen, N. J. He 
entered the employ of the Hanover National Bank in 1885, and in 
1898 was appointed cashier of the New York National Exchange 
Bank. He was subsequently made vice-president, and on January 
12, 1904, at the age of thirty-three, assumed the presidency. The 
New York National Exchange Bank absorbed the Irving National 
in 1906, and Mr. Pierson retained the presidency of the enlarged 
institution. 

As chairman of the Bill of Lading Committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association he has been active in the fight made by the 
banks and commercial bodies to compel the railroads to safeguard 
the bill of lading as an instrument of credit. Through the exten- 
sive commercial and mercantile connections of the New York Na- 
tional Exchange Bank he has been able to crystallize a strong senti- 
ment in favor of the proposed reforms. At the bill of lading 
conference held at Chicago Sept. 13, 1909, at which Mr. Pierson 
presided, commercial bodies of all sections of the country were rep- 
resented. 

Mr. Pierson is a former president of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association. 











LEWIS E. PIERSON 
New President American Bankers’ Association. 





